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antiquarian books 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 



Sotheby’s 

FOUND* D 174* •/ 


Monday 27 ill July 

QI I lain and 2.30pm ai Bloom field I'kwc, New Bond Si reel 

PRINTED BOOKS 


Ca/atogue £130. 


Tuesday 28ih July 

ai 10.30.im and 2.30pm ai D loom field Piute, New Bond Street 

AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF PLAYING CARDS 

from the 1 7th to the 20ili Century Illustrated Catalogue £3. 


Tuesday 28ih July 

at 10.30am at Snihcby King find Chascmorc, Station Road. 

Pulborough, West Sussex RH20 1 AJ 

ANTIQUARIAN AND MODERN BOOKS 

Hlttsiruied Catalogue £2. 

Tridiiy ,31st July 

at I lam and 2..Mlpni at Bliiomfidil Place, New tioml Slrcvl 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED AND PRIVATE PRESS 
BOOKS AND RELATED DRAWINGS 

illustrated Curat ague 12. So. 


Solti chy I'.ir kc Itcrm-i A Co, 34- 1 5 New Knud Si reel . I.uiitlnn W I A 2 AA / i ■lephoin - : III I ) 4>)l RUSH 


LIBRARIANS 


SMS: 


The Building Services Research anti 
Information Association is a co-operative 
organisation specialising in research, 
development and information for the Building 
Services industry. 


DAVID BRASS 
E. JOSEPH 

Antiquarian Bookseller 
48a Charing Cross Road, 
London, WC2. 

01-836 4111 

Fine and rare books 
Standard sets 

Modern Illustrated books, etc. 


WEST BllOMWICH 
HUSK1N POTTEKY 
by James H. Ruaton 

The rescinding story of Ruskln 
potlary which waft made In Smnlh- 
wli k nn.1 Is mu* h I'ri/wl liv • ■Miiml«- 
srurs J|„r ,k>Jliii r,ns all hht Ihr 
world (n.>uliiiil,lr II'mki liin 

II, -n aiiih I llirurluii. t'nhllr 

Library. Illuli S»r«H. IVesr Rnim- 
wlch. Wail Midlands. R70 8I)Z. 
Price l&p ", 44p poiiav*. LI 14 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


To a certain Lndy 

Of glories Hint a nation sees 
t he hcmtlcous smile which is 
thine eye 

Must ever all this Nation 
please 

That cull thee over. Lovely Di 
And yet these words so 
hruvely writ 

Tu some are vanity, to others 
gain 

What care I for the Cynics 
cry? 

So shall 1 say them once 
again I 

The Moretoninn Bard 


ANY Ainurlruu bunks, now or i«il.,i|. 
Iirlni. — Ursny Routm. 86-32 F.llhiu 
Avunue. Itmin 1'urk. Nt.»v Yoik NY 
11374. LI 16 


BOOKS- Rmlrlnwt Mu'.tuu' Thinning 
uut* Slildelcy and Hanununil Liu., 
19 Clarendon Mrnul. Camlirldg,, 
<Ci223i 530325. Civu tins! prlrus. 


THE ORBENL18T FORTNIGHTLY. - 

1 ,000 old Looks in earli Issue. 
Sample ropy Iras. - Wrlfllnva 
Hooks. ErrlBNllt'Id. ShKlIluld. 1.1 16 

UNICORN BOOKS. 13/29 Church 
Sirrot. London NWS 8DT Trl: 
01-724 2520. Children's and Illus- 
trated books latalouiio Issuoil 
regularly. Books bought. LI 14 

HAMPSTEAD BOOK PAIR (baioud- 
hand A Antiquarian i bun. 2 Au- 
gust. llam-Som. Old Town Hall. 
Maveratock Hill. NW3 tooi». nm- 


BIOGRAPHY j,ur varch _ 

Biography B..r.krr„,in. 45 blnilor, 
flnml. Struno. Krm. t„i L"?? 


n ""srniun. 45 bl*l|on 

Swnllinv ■sirte- Krui - 


EASTERN EUROPE Cstalooue. 
Issued. — -A. C. Hull, 90 4t«85 
Road. rwlcKeulium. M lddl 0 „i. ffj 


BOOKS FROM AMERICA: any US 

book ur subji'tt. Sunil t|«: (V«r. 
suns Bri.iko, (4 Klims Plat* n rt „ 
Nn-.k, New York I 1024 u s A 1 
Ull 

OPPOSITE BRITISH MUIBUMi T 

ilnys a wenk. Ainlnunrlan, laconrl 
hand, and special MUSIC Deni 
Arthur Page. 29 Museum SlreSi 
wc *' Lll* 

LEARNED) Sdenllllr and ArL/lllui. 
tralad Journal* wanted, w u 
Cerdnei Ltd.. 74-BO Slamfom 
Hill. London. N. 16. 01-806 1 be P 
LIU 


sin Pk. Stri.1 Adm. 20p. 


LIBRARIANS 


NATIONAL YOUTH BUREAU 

The national resource centre for those concerned with 
youth affairs and the social education of young people 

LIBRARY SERVICES OFFICER 

to Into responsibility lot cataloguing/ Indexing and supeivlalon o' 
technical services activities. Candidates should have a qualification In 
libraiianshlp/lnfoimaiian science. Experience* In library technics* 
services Is e&senllal end on Interest In computerised information services 
would be en advantage. 

Salary scale AP4/B: C8057-£flfl61 Ibar) - £7338 (under review) 
Further particulars and application form, 
returnable by 20th August 1081, from 
The Director, National Youth Bureau, 17-23 Albion Street, 
Leicester LEI 6GD. Telephone 0633.654776 


PERSONAL 


For the International Air Infiltration Centre at Bracknell 

we require a 


LIBRARIAN 


He or she will ba engaged In providing a technical information service for 
the benefit of international specialists Involved In the study of the leakage 
of air through buildlngB and the consequential losses of energy. 

The service is centred on a computer-based data storage and retrieval 
system, and a small library ot relevant technical publications. 
Applicants should have a degree in library science or have completed the 
library Association Part II examination. 

Competence In the use of automated data retrieval systems Is essential 
and experience in a scientific library would be an advantage. Fluency in a 
Bacon d European language would also be a valuable asset. 

The starting salary will depend on qualifications and previous experience. 

For an application form and more details write to Mrs. P. Durrani, BSRIA, 
Old Bracknell Lane, Bracknell, Berks. RG12 4AH or telephone Bracknell 
(0344) 25071 quoting reference no. 2/3/IAIC. 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£100 10 £20,000 
writ ion terms on roquest 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 Dover 91.. PIcrHilllly. 
London W1A -1 HI. 
Phono: 01-4yi 2u34 


REMARCH Assistance, translation, 
catalogue)*, archive*, exporioncad 
qualified atari) London, and U.K. - 

BUSINESS SERVICES 1 


MANUBCRIFTB typed, edit Ml. to T - 
rected and Indexed by word proces- 
sor. Routlodgn Associate*. 23 
Woodhayes Road. London 6. W. IB. 
phone 01 -94 7 5614. L123 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

rokougii in 

Public Libraries Di-Piirlmrili 

Aalnn Servian Llbrarimi 

Qradr AP 4 (£6.501 - £7.137« 

\Vc require o qua 111 led llbrailnn 
to nil tills Impurtnnt pun In ihnrgc 
of a aecvlce pmvnllnn book*. re* 
raixto. casiotios. newspapers and 
porlodknls tu the luml community. 

Candidates should powiw a 
working knowledge cl wiltu-n and 
jpoken English. PiiniaM. Hindi. 
Urdu and On Jamil. The pc>«i 1* 
baaed In our Central Library and 
will Involve evening and Saturday 

dill lei. 

notalla and application forma 
Irom rho Chlel Librarian. Control 
Library, btiaw Hill, Wolverhamp- 
ton. Cloatng date 15 Aurnist. 1.11)3 

LIVERPOOL 

,N6TI EK£cATION flllfcR 

Qualified librarian roqiilrorl, 
chiefly for catMlomilnq duties. Mini 
l,e able tu lype. Tlio uppum ini-nt 
Will bn for a llnoil iurin ul 1lir„„ 

£3° 90 1 Sl,lnrv AP 1,1 15 26,1 - 

Applirailona, toQetliar with lh« 
names or Iwo rnlrreua. aliuulU be 
*enl to Tho lienor. Llvnri-finl Insll- 
tide of lllqhrr Crtucalluu. 61,111/1 
Pork ntmd, 1. Ivor pool. 1.16 «Jjn.. 
from whom further iiarllriilura may 
bn obtahieil. Cluslnq dale 3 InI Au- 
gust, 1981. LI03 


CORNWALL 


1hi< Pn n 41111 ' u Library 

The Cominlllev of the I’cnjanie 
Library invite uppllcntluna Irom 
Charlorcd 1 ibrarlaiis fur ills pan af 
CATA LOG ITU. 

Thin is a two year contract 
■ united by the Hrltish Library to 
LiitnlnulIC nnd rn.urquiilaa the valu- 
nblo toller 111 , U r>f t|tl» private lib* 
rary. Exprrlen'a ul rutuluaulnp old- 
er printed mntorlnl an udvunlano. 

Salary AP3 (£3.268 per nnnumi 
Starting date by urranuanienl. 

Appllcatlmt forma and lob da- 
acrlptiom, (rum The Hun. Sacro- 
tary.THe I'onznno- Library. Morrrfb 
Gardniia. 1‘onzanio, Cornwall TJ11I 
4DQ. 

Clualno data cute niunlh from iM 

uppearanre u ( this advertl&mnsiil. . 

LIU 


AUSTRALIA 

DEPUTY UNlVEUKtTY LIHRAFTAN 

Aniiinnilc ,*iii I i.rnrovdcmai gu*l; 
Iflcailwm* "vaeinlul null aubiianuii 
i'»|ii'r(i-nri- ni senlcr level III a 1“W 
library . Mini be In miller will! man- 
aiionienl |i|-or<,||iir>-M. roapami 
■ni-llitidt'loiiy uiiil 1 runputiT-paaea 
servlLj,4. 18 Seplnmlii-r 19*1 

Salary: SA39.U4D por anauitl. 

Add! il< ina 1 infurnmtiim Aid, “P; 
plHaHmi funny aie uldnln.iWo lw»m 
tiin Ahho, 111 tluii C.iuiiiiimiwaann 
I'nlrei aides (APPla.l. 3j. * |, -V?8« 
■Stpinre L.mdiin tVCIII «1P7. L,M 



INDEXING AND TYPING II R- 
VICCfli Author's monuBcrlptA, 


tliaaea. plays, rnporis. sic. Inrtol 
xed or typed — single or mulilple 
caploa -- by qualified person. 
Wy>ne 021-449 2666 between 

4.30 and 8.00 L183 


ed — slngli 


NEW ZEALAND 

National Library 

Applications ara invited for the poriUon of 

NATIONAL LIBRARIAN 

A statutory office with functions designated fn the National 
library Act 1965. 

! ■ The posiwon will bocome vacant on ) Jentiary 1982 upon 
•the roll lament ot the present 

•’ -AppHcaUons should have had extensive menagemem 
• ekparlenca, preferably Iq the field of large libraries or lltwary* 
b.ia«d Information systems, and should possess relevant 
academic guaUlicetlons. 

Tlie position Involves management of Hie National Library, 
along withe leadership rote In planning library and Information 
. ■ services for the whole countiy, Including international 
- • ■ cbllaboraikm in developing such services, . I 

! ‘ rvi 4 Mft'H Q t 370 and an annual budget of about 

Dlie 8 (nttion. A new building is in process of planning and 
f Fdhauuciion and Isduefor completion about 1986. 

. . Salary DkeSS, 1227 Dlrs 40,471. . , ’ , . ■ 

.Applications, \kfrich should bo adclressad to thp Secretary. 

' • 0o - t ?? lMton ; F_ r| y«a Beg; Weill ngtop; New 

close on 3 j August 1981.:' -■ • . r - 

■ : VTisirt' -' 


Nfiv*,«pao»y* 


sunnEY 

INFORMATION OFFICERS 

Inlomiailun Olflcera are ipaniber* 
uf Urn Cominiinlty ServUaa Team, 
bused ai major (IbrsrlM, Put r«. 
nponslbl* ror inrorrnDtlon nnd en- 
quiry service* In all aervlces points 
both to the general public and to 
urganUauoiia In tlu> community . 

Wo are looking for anlhualsstlc 
lllirarlans to work dlri'ttly wild the 
nubllr, one at Woyhrldga Library 
nnd one at Oxtrd Library. In A U r- 
roy. Thuy pill be Involved In the 
devclopmam or Informal Ion arrvlias 
In n major ajirilullst area (Commun- 
ity InfdiinnilDn, Chlldron/fichaols, 
nr small firms (nlormetloiti, , 

'rar 

salaries will bo from r98BB.£6970. 

Application form Trom County 
Librarian. Surrey County Library 
llrndnuar lor*. West Street. Dork- 
Inn. Tel: Darhlrig ^684444 IP loose 
quote. Post Na. 412 for Oxted and 
No. 410 for Wovbrldgel. LI 03 


Inn. Tel: Darfciiu B84444 IP loose 
quote. Post Na. 412 for Oxted and 
No. 4 m for Wovbrldgel. LI 03 


| EXHIBITIONS | 

BRITISH LIBRARY (In Brit. 
Museum) TREASURES FOR THE 
NATION. Until 4 Oct. TUDOR 
MAr-MAKINO, UNTIL 31 Dee. 
Wkdys 10-5. Suns 3.30-6. Adm. 
free. LIBS 

FOR SilE & WAHTED~ 

BOOKS, Anthiulilbx. water colour 
ntc. It the Aalane Gallery Brltan- 
ma^ Hotel Grusvenor Bq. Lon dog 

HOMAGE" TO MANDELSTAM! . 

: new anthology. Poeros from 8 l«n- 
gdoato. 80pp. £2.30 from LOs 
Poetry. 51 g Argylo St Cambridge; 
O * D. add 50p UK. Cl Europe, 
£3 else whore. LI 24 

WANTID. Nemo's Almanac *81. 
' April I (Skullsi. Any one or re* 
malndar In cixchange to rirat sup.' 
Pi lor. Tel: (02221 734247. LI 24 


Copy for advertise- 
ments In the T-L.S. 
should arrive not later 
than 10.50 am Mon- 
day preceding the 
date of ■ publication* ■ 


Details of all advertising categories 
oarrled In th^TLS Classified 
Advertisement Pages may be obtained 
from 


Marie Corbett 


THE TIMES ; 

• • • .. ■ -j. '! t -r 

. • •(' .— i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Times Newspapers Ltd 
PO Box No 7 
200 Gray's Inn Road 
London WC1X8EZ ! 

Telephone: 01 -8371234 
j . Extension 437 


/ 



King’s and Kingsmen, 
by Noel Annan 

Race and the inner city; 
violence and the media; 
■Ml other times, other riots 

Poetry, publicity 
and Edith Sitwell 

' Victims t Lev ' Kopelev , 

m , . — Jacobo Timerman 

w§m: ■ ■ 

IRELAND 

H fej Jit i %?:■:& ilpfa Reviews 'by Brian Moore, 

' Denis Donoghue, William Trevor 

Birr ell and Dillon: 
an Anglo-Irish friendship 

\lphtvon Mfenzei ’drawing In the catalogue for ? Poems by Derek Mahon, 

ri Tnm Paulin Frank Ormsby ' 

SJ/Vvte striking resemblance of the subject of powfdW 1 OIll K dUUII, X SUA V/X .ItfB 

! rail to Bismarck suggests I hat it may in fact be a study of the Prussian ?: , . .. v; - ‘ .•*••■•• 

: Fiction: George Moore , 

Commentary: Frank O’Connor 

Mozart and Rossini, b 

-Ken Russell, Bernard-Henri Levy and 

Damon Runyon ‘L’Ideologie frangaise’ 

Milton as rationalist Horatio Alger for adults 

What is Structuralism? by Ernest Gellner 


.jl. BUrrl. ^ t. —IMH, ^ 

Adolphe von Meiuel, 1881 ; a note to the drawing In the 
Harvard Busch- Refslnger Museum, In wh ch li a reproduced (see also the 
picture and caption on page 864 for details; and the picture on page 891), 
S striking resemblance of the subject of fib paw 

portrait to Bismarck suggests that it may in fact be a study of the Prussian 
. . statesman as seen In on unnmr<tol moment ■ - 

. \ •: •- 

Commentary: 
Mozart and Rossini, 
Ken Russell, 
Damon Runyon 
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Edith Sitwell 

A Unicorn Among Lions 
VICTORIA GLENDINNING 

‘A sensitive, excellently structured biography ... 
this sympathetic yet objective work transmutes 
the personal into the universal in a way that 
Edith Sitwell believed was only possible In 
poetry, because It conforms to Robert Gltting's 
definition of whnt the best biography should be: 
“Poetry with a conscience" ’ — Michael 
Holroyd, New York Times Book Review 
£9.95 

Prisoner Without a Name, 
Cell Without a Number 

JACOBO TIMERMAN 
Translated from the Spanish by 
Tony Talbot 

An important and deeply moving memoir of 
survival against brutal repression in Argentina. 
‘The most gripping and the most important 
book I have rend in a long time* — New York 
Times Book Review 

‘Timerman’s beautifully written and exactly 
translated book may well come to rank with the 
testimony of Gulag and the Holocaust’ — 
Christopher Hitchens, The Times 
£7.95 


Coming in August: 

Matthew Arnold: A Life 

PARK HONAN 
A consistently fascinating and eminently 
readable biography, this Is a work oHmpressive 
scope and fluency supported by meticulous 
scholarship and research. A notable 
achievement by Or Honan Is his discovery of the — 

• real-life identity of ‘Marguerite’. 

£9.95 

g Thank You Wodehouse 

2 J. H. C. MORRIS 
2 with contributions by A. D. 

W Macintyre 

9 Introduction by Frances Donaldson 
A Thorough research has revealed the Well-oiled 
X machinery which turns the world in which 
w Wodehouse ’s characters blithely revolve: this 
A delightful tribute ranges from the location of 
^ Market Bln tidings to Jeeves* sartorial 
W tyrannies. 

0 £ 6.95 

# NEW FICTION 

'• The Patriarch 

0 CHAIM BERMANT 

A Ranging from Russia at the turn of the century 
W to Glasgow, from New York's Lower East Side 
■g In np el» fcihh || i^ here is one of the biggest 
-'{p and most colourfuOevvSsh sagas in 

8 contemporary fiction. 

£<5.95 

. The Runner 

Z IAN L BURTON 

'jfe An outstanding second novel by the author of , 

. W Put of Season .which was shortlisted for the 

9 ^ r,s Council and Y orkshlre Post fiction awards 

0 A Handsome Man 

£ . SUSAN CHEEVER . 

# ^eing story critloaUy but 

i • >ve .nd theneed for tompro.nise, ? 

".P l i-£: : '' v ' 'i\ '• >•- ' 
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con ten is 


NOEL ANNAN 


JOHN (JAYLEY 

MICHAEL BANTON 
D. J. ENRIGHT 

BERNARD WASSERSTEIN 
MICHAEL SCAMMELL 


L. P. Wilkinson: A Century of King’s 1873-1972 
Kingsmen of a Century 1873-1972 

VietorlH Clendinnlng: Edith Sitw ell - A Unicorn Among Lions 

Peter Ratdiflfe: Racism and Reaction - A Profile of Handsworth 
In passing (poem) 

Jacobo Timer man: Prisoner Without a Name. 

Cell Without a Number 
Lev Kopelev: The Education of a True Believer 


PAUL JOHNSON Richard Clulterhuc k: The Media and Political Violence 
J. R. VINCENT Donald C. Richter: Riotous Victorians 


BRIAN MOORE 


ROY FOSTER 


DENIS DONOGHUE 
TOM PAULIN 

WILLIAM TREVOR 

JENNIFER JOHNSTON 
CHARLES DAVIDSON 


PATRICIA CRAIG 
T. J. BINYON 


PETER CONRAD 

HUGO WILLIAMS 
NICHOLAS SHRIMPTON 

MORDAUNT VYNER 
JOHN BATCHELOR 


HAROLD BEAVER 
WILLIAM BOYD 
T. J. BINYON 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 
TONY HARRISON 

DEREK MAHON 
ERIC KORN 


Michael Tierney: Eoin MacNclU, Scholar and Man 
of Action 1867-1945 

Sean Cronin: Irish Nationalism - A History of 
Its Roots and Ideology 

Patrick Shea: Voices and the Sound of Drums 
Black Bread (poem) 

Dublin: The People’s City - The Photographs 
of Ncvlll Johnson 1952-53 

M. K. Lyle: Out of the Past: Ulster Voices Speak . 

Leo Daly: Titles 

Fiction 

O'Connor: The Cornet Player Who Betrayed Ireland 
J. C. S. Smith: Jacoby’s First Class 
Margaret Yorks: The Hand of Death 

Commentary 

Don Giovanni (Covenl Garden.) and II Barbiere di 
SIvlgHa (Glyndcboume) 

A MIH?ammL n i?^J lcr n Cd Slat «* fWarner West End Cinema) 

tSSTB-BF nr “ m IRoyal Sha ' KS < Karc 

A°R u r s‘kln U C^rc n ren R ™" J ’ 0n ° n n ™ tl ' V “ J ' ,Klng ’ s "™ d ) 

Among this week’s contributors 

To the Editor — 

Author, Author 

Fiction : “ 

disagreeable Woman 

David Jordan: Double Red 

Bernard- Henri L^vy: L’Idtfologie francaise 

Grey Matter (poem) 

The Woods (poem) 

Remainders 


ERNEST QELLNER Wliat Is Structuralism? (article) 


ALAN RYAN 
ERIK oe MAUNY 

ROBIN ROBBINS 

JOHN LUCAS 
DOUGLAS DUNN 
PATRICIA CRAIG 

VICTORIA GLENDINNING 
frank ORMSBY 

EDNA LONGLEY 

JOHN MOLE 


LEON O BROIN 
ROY FOSTER 
NORMAN HAMMOND 

MARTIN HENIG 


: HAROLD JAMES 


Frederic Trauimann: The Voice of Terror 
Alfred Erich Se nn: Assassination In Switzerland 

Andrew Mi lner: John Milton and the English Revolution 

mSIW S "?**. A Joun,al or Literature and Politics 
Michael Longley: Selected Poems 1963-1980 

(translat 0D : Two Death Tales from the 
r- ■ . . Mister Cycle •. , .. • ;• : y - M’i'yv::.; T '• $ ■■ 

!j yjri-’** 11 - ■*' ' * - 

George Moore: A Drama In Muslin 
Time Traveller (poem) 

Br E a i? 11 Kcnneily (editor): The Penguin Book of Irish Verse 
Eddie Linden (editor): Aquarius, No. 12 
Derek Mahon; Courtyards In Delft 


John Dillon and Augustine BlrrcU (article) 

Ruth Dudley Edwards: An Atlas of Irish History 
James Dyer: The Penguin Guide to Prehistoric 
England and Wales 

■ N- M. M. Sitwell: Roman Roads of Europe 


J’jJ Mommsen (editor): The Emergence of the 
Welfare State in Britain and Germany 
Dav d^Abraham: The Collapse of the Weimar Republic 






.. * " kikVIlVIlll VI Ul! Ulfllly II 

the Twentieth Century 

Childs and Jeffrey Johnson: West Germany ~ 
Politics and Society ■ 

Information, please ’ ' . ■ ' ’ ' 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


A spontaneous liberality 


By Noel Annan 
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L. P. WILKINSON: 

A Century of King's 1873-1972 
183pp. £7. 

0 9502450 5 4 

Kingsmen of a Century 1873-1972 
394pp. £10.50 
0 9502450 4 6 
Cambridge: King's College. 


Even after Thackcrav died it took 
time to throw open the College to 
those from other schools. The new 
Provost and (he reformers moved at 
once and were commended by the 


“1 warrant you imagine", wrote 
Thomas Gray, just three weeks a 
freshman, to his friend Horace Wal- 
pole, “that people in one College 
know the Customs of others; hut yon 
mistake, they arc quite little 
Societies by themselves . . . What 
pusses for Wit in one would not be 
understood if it were carried to 
another, thus the Men of Peler- 
hnuse, Pembroke and C'larc- 1 lull of 
course must lie Tories; those of Trin- 
ity Rakes: of King's Scholars, of Sid- 
ney Wigs, of St John’s Worthy men 
ana so on.. . . " Freshmen are opt to 
make such confident judgments upon 
arrival. But some may feel - mu tails 
of course mutandis - that the future 
poet had a good nose for Cambridge 
gossip. 

There are two indisputable facts 
about King's College, Cambridge. It 
is exceptionally beautiful and it has 
always been odd. King Henry VI, its 
founaer, inspired by William of 
Wykeham, intended his scholars at 
Eton all to go on to King's, so that 
the College became almost the exclu- 
sive preserve of Etonians bs its sister 
at Oxford, New College, was for 
Wykehamists. It is not quite true 
that for over four centuries none but 
Etonians entered the College; after 
the Reformation until the endjpf the., 
eighteenth cfcntury a "few Fellow 
Commoners from other schools were 
admitted. But stricter notions pre- 
vailed in the nineteenth century and 
it was not until 1856 that the refor- 
mers were able to gel to work. They 
could not begin earlier because wick- 
ed Provost Thackeray exercised his 
right to refuse to allow any business 
of which he disapproved to be 
brought before the Governing Body; 
and as no business which contained a 
.scintilla of change saw the light of 
day the reformers could only twitter 
disapproval. 


Royal Commissioner in 18bU for 
their “spontaneous liberality". But it 
took eleven years fur the Fellows to 
be released tram their oaths and to 
get the new Statutes; and eight years 
later an eccentric non-resident Fel- 
low appealed to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln as Visitor, who without taking 
legal advice cave a ruling which up- 
set the College's plans to create 
scholarships for non-Etonians. It was 
not until 1873 that the first non- 
Etonian scholar was admitted, a 
Rughcian who was to become the 
father of Rupert Brnokc. L. P. Wil- 
kinson chooses this date to start his 
two volumes and he ends ninety-nine 
years later, when the first women 
were admitted as undergraduates. 

Since 1882 (the date of the next 
Royal Commission) most colleges 
have published nu annual report, and 
very boring must of them are. The 
annual report of King’s College, 
however, is enlivened - if that is the 
word - by its obituaries. In 1929 
J. T. Sheppard became Vice-Provost 
and began to expand what had been 
the bare bones of men's careers into 
full-scale obituaries. This labour of 
love is today in Mr Wilkinson's 
hands and the tradition has enabled 
him to write a short history of the 
way the College grew to its present 
size from a handful of bachelor resi- 
dent Etonian Fellows and thirty-fouT 
students, and also to give an account 
of its ethos, which has changed over 
the years yet preserved its curious 
individuality. 

In the second volume. Mr Wilkin- 
son presents in detail the lives of 


mude their murk later in life. If you 
regard Oxbridge colleges as self- 
regarding. self-satisfied, socially diyk- 
sive Elites,' irrelevmiM5Jl»-fnrtl3rvs 
future, ..these— vohnfiesi are not for 
yofl. But if you want to know some- 
thing about an idiosyncratic 
academic society , which 1 rrit ates 
other colleges in Cambridge but is 
admired by individuals in them and 
which may tell us a little about our 
culture by its fancies, its follies, its 
ideals and deliberate unwordliness - 


by its very failure to produce in the 
past hundred years a succession of 
statesmen - you will enjoy a study 
which is neither idolatrous nor apo’- 
logelic. College histories too often 
smother the render with pic las. Mr 
Wilkinsun is too distinguished a 
scholar of Hurnce to ignore that vir- 
tue. but he lightens it with with that 
other Horatian virtue of humaniins. 
There is no hint of malice but his 
account, amused and amusing, does 
not lack edge. 

fn colleges at the ancient universi- 
ties where decisions arc taken by 
votes there will always be groupings 
or even ‘parties, usually " vague bur 
occasionally virulent. C. P. Snow's 
well-known novel The Masters re- 
flected accurately the divisions which 
existed in Christ's before and after 
the war. (Five years after it was 
published, in an elcciiun to the llur- 
surship of the College, the present 
Master, Jack Plumb, was defeated by 
one vote after much clandestine in- 
trigue with all the bitterness of per- 
sonal feeling ■ portrayed by Snow.) 
This would never have happened in 
King's. To take up a predetermined 
political position there would have 
been thought to indicate an unre- 
generate mind. Impossible to predict 
the votes on any issue: good reasons 
- well, at any rate, reasons - could 
always sway votes. Very few Fellows 
thought that because a particular 
Fellow had spoken in favour of a 
motion that in itself was sufficient 
cause to vote against it; and indeed 
there was a tradition of tolerance 
among them and much genuine 
affection. 

Nevertheless, parlies weie bound 
to form at a moment of tension; and 
in late Victorian days they can be 
said to have resembled two cricket 
. teatps, tbs Gentlemen and Players T _ 
those' fo wham the Eton- con neetftJh 
was paramount and those who 
wanted to broaden the College's 
horizorw^jEhe “Best Set" in King's 
--wenTme Etonians, led by A. C. 
Benson and Arthur Tilley: they de- 
cided who from other schools might 
be admitted to it and were well- 
dressed, comme ll faux , cultivated, 
Christian gentlemen. The Players, 
like Wedd, E. M. Forster's mentor, 
bubbled with subversive ideas. When 
Robert Ross was an undergraduate, 
he took his lend from them and in 
his first year published in the Grattta 


an unflattering account of the Col- 
lege which deplored the Etonian 
ascendancy and advocated that Oscar 
Browning should be made Vice- 


Provost - a proposal palpably in- 
spired by O.B. himself. The Tutor of 
the College, Tilley, suggested to 
some of the Best Set dining with him 
that they should throw Ross into the 
fountain. This they did, and in those 
days they were doing no thine pecul- 
iar. What wns peculiar was the reac- 
tion in King's. The sense of outrage 
ul this lack of tolerance was such 
dial Tillev was compelled by the 
College Council to make n public 
apulogy at Hull dinner; and he Later 
had to resign his tutorship. 

The Players mo were captained by 
Etonians. Bradshaw , the descendant 
of the regicide who presided at the 
trial of Charles I. was the epitome of 
ihc tolerant, hospitable scholar. He 
and Oscar Brn wning were I lie great 
encourage rs of shy. mistrusting fresh- 
men from minor schools and tile 
allies of the Scallywags as they called 
themselves. Yet, here again, the 
party wus not ideological. Bradshaw 
lived by the spirit but he w;is the 
friend of Karl Pearson who, as an 
undergraduate, had compelled the 
College to abolish a freshmen’s exam 
in Divinity. O.B. kept a crucifix on 
liis door to "frighten the agnoggers"; 
but when an undergraduate pre- 
sented a petition in Hall dinner to 
the High Table “in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord", the sweating 
silence was broken by O.B. “Would 
you mind passing the potatoes?” In 
1889 Provost Austen Leigh made a 
speech deploring the existence of any 
Best Set and m! R. James set out as 
Dean to abolish the division. The 
Eton era finally came to an end 
when Provost Dumford died, in 
1926, the last of the. old order who 

became J ,s> -Jbliovi • returned fo.EfGn • 
ns a master and then came back to 
King's, in his case as Provost, which 
he celebrated by appointing his 
nephew as Domus Bursar, a post for 
. which the nephew lacked some 
■ essential abilities. 

Long before Du rn ford's death, 
however, these parties began to dis- 
solve. The ideals of the grammar- 
school boys and those hardy middle- 
class specimens who had no love for 
their own public school began to 
permeate some of the Eton colle- 
gers; even more significant, the num- 


ber of Etonians who were appointed 
to stuff Fellowships began in decline. 
The cosy, self-satisfied Gentlemen 
were faintly hostile la intellectual 
adventure. "We don't want James”, 
Wcdd was heard to murmur when 
ihe succession for the Provostship 
was being discussed. “We don’t want 
James. James doesn't care for the 
intellect." James's reputation as one 
of the leading world authorities on 


medieval manuscripts might have 
been thought sufficient to dispose of 
this criticism. But it was true. James 
did not care for intellectual specula- 
tion or for the selfconscious pursuit 
of truth or for general ideas. He 
liked gossip and, li terary allusions. 
and years later, when" rroVbH Uf 
Eton, he expressed his alarm that 
King’s might elect Keynes as Pro- 
vost: and for good reason. 

For the most notable defection 
from the ranks of the gentlemanly 
party in the years of James’s Pro- 
vostship was Keynes himself. It was 
Keynes who, as u young Fellow be- 
fore the First World War, whs brutal 
enough to challenge Grant, the 
Etonian Bursar, with devastating 
analyses of the Bursar's financial 
policy, and he carried with him 
another Etonian Fellow, the future 
cryptographer. Dilwyn Knox, and a 
group of younger men who styled 
fiiemselvcs the Young Turks and in- 
cluded good scholars such as Adcock 
and Charles Webster. The new pat- 
tern was again a two-pHrtv align- 
ment, but the parties stood for prin- 
ciples which had little to do with the 
old battles at the turn of the century. 
These had been concerned with reli- 
gious observance and gentlemanly 
behaviour. The new division was less 
social than moral. 

The two new parties could be de- 
scribed as the Green Ties and the 

« ,Tt'es- The Green Ties stood 
c virtues of intellectual adven- 
ture, gaiety, pleasure, vitality. They 
also stood for sexual di sr e pill ability. 
They descended from both Oscar 
Browning and Lowes Dickinson and 
their leaders were Sheppard and 
Keynes. The Black Ties were re- 
spectable, bien-pensant and the guar- 
dians of orthodox scholarship. Their 
leader was the economic historian 
"Honest John" Clapham, and the 
staider, more conventional Fellows 
followed him, as did the older scien- 
tists. The height of their intellectual 
ideal was ability In solid research, 
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whereas the Green lies were always 
limiting for promise. . . . Promise of 
what? Of da/xling literary ability, of 
new licit rot Inxy. of flights in pure 
mathematical analysis. At their best 
they sought to discover u genius, the 
scholar who revolution ires his sub- 
ject and makes a break-through - us 
Keynes himself did when after thirty 
years in economics he published the 
General Theory. At their worst they 
confused promise with (he art of 
being what was called “a natural 
Kingsinnn", The Green Ties cher- 
ished personality. They wanted 
attractive, if possible good-looking, 
witty, fascinating young Fellows - or 
if not witty and amusing, then full of 
heart and sensibility - above all de- 
voted to the undergraduates; and the 
tradition of Bradshaw, O.B. and 
Lowes Dickinson of treating under- 
graduates as equals developed still 
further when after the war the 
undergraduates at King's began (o 
call the younger dons by their Christ- 
ian names. 

fCini'Vi kni bt-cii eccentric in 
Victorian times by insisting that all 
undergraduates must rend for hon- 
ours. There were no puss men to 
treat the University us n prolonga- 
tion of their pul dfe school and whose 
ambition was confined to getting a 
Blue. But even more unusual were 
the relations in the College between 
the senior and junior members. The 
ethos of King's owes mi immense 
debt to Eton; not so milch to those 
Oppidans who had the enlrdc to 
worldly power and usually went to 
Christ Church, but to the Collegers. 
Of the 169, all Etonians, who came 1 
up between 1865-79. 143 became < 
Fellows, schoolmasters, parsons, I 
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lawyers, durlurs, or went to India: 
very few became landowners. The 
younger Fellows had known the 
undergraduates in College in Eton 
and treated them ns uutials; and 
from (his arose the friendliness and 
equality between dons and under- 
graduates which was to make King's 
unique in this respect among colleges 
before the First World War. The 
dons were not to be pedagogic disci- 
plinarians leading on the rope the 
ascent up some academic mountain, 
hammering in pitons and pointing 
out toe-holds in the style of a Ger- 
man professor followed by his de- 
voted pupils in seminar. They were, 
rather, to be companions opening up 
vistas by talking about new books, 
new ideas, new fashions in art. They 
were by no means all intellectuals; 
Prothero was, and so were Wedd 
and Lowes Dickinson; Nixon, Head- 
lam, Oscar Browning and James 
were not. But what emerged over 
the years from this tradition was 
something fqr which King's became 
notorious in staider circles. Were 
such relationships, the great world 
asked, entirely pure? 

Mr Wilkinson deals admirably with 
(he homosexuality of (hat bachelor 
society in which young men moved 
from the cloister of their public 
schools to yet another masculine 
seminary ut a time when girls were 
appendages at May Week or the rare 
birds of Newnham and Girton. 
Readers of David Newsome’s excel- 
lent life of A. C. Benson will know 
that the typical kindly Victorian don, 
however romantic his language, never 
laid a finger on any young man. 
Oscar Browning was mil raged when 
he was forced to leave Eton with the 


imputation that his motives for be- 
friending Curzon were suspect. Shep- 
pard. when a young Fellow, was no 
different even if he went about pro- 
claiming his infatuation fur various 
handsome young men and tried lo 
convince Lytlon Strachcy that to fall 
for a philistine was not necessarily 
evidence of a bad state of mind. 

Lowes Dickinson was different. 
He fully understood his tempera- 
ment, submissive and ardent, regard- 
ing himself as crippled by his 
homosexuality but distinguishing be- 
tween his condition, which by the 
laws and conventions of his country 
was calamitous, and his actions, 
which were not in his judgment base. 
He had five great loves, with whom 
he sought a kind of physical satisfac- 
tion in different ways which the 
coarse will find comical and the 
sensitive full of pathos. When in 
1931 he read to the Apostles a paper 
arguing that passionate love as dis- 
tinct from deep friendship was not 
something tu he ashamed of, he 
noted that the Society thought it was 
n lot of fuss about nothing. 

In fact undergraduates who were 
practising homosexuals were not a 
post-First World War phenomenon. 
Alfred Brooke, the charming and 
sweet-natured brother of the poet, 
was notably promiscuous, but after 
the war the dons changed too. In 
both Trinity and King’s, bachelor 
dons flourished, hut with a differ- 
ence. In Trinity the susceptible were 
divided into “good Trinity", old-style 
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. admirers rather than participants , 
and “bad Trinity", a tiny and dis- 
creet band. In King's things were 
more flamboyant, ft would be a 
_ grotesque anachronism to imagine 
that some Klngsmen steeled them- 
selves to “come out” with all the 
overtones of unctuous heroism and 
self-laceration which that phrase con- 
veys; but it is certainly true that 
those who were active homosexuals 
did not much mind who knew it or 
what they said. “There was much 
jealousy and heart-burning”, writes 
Mr Wilkinson, “but in the end most 
of the participants got married soon 
after going down." 

Much of the notoriety was gossip, 
.innuendo, .and high spirits, and most 
King’s' undergraduates passed 
through the College either oblivious 
of anything untoward or not much 
disposed to mind If they noticed. 
Nevertheless, in the early 1920s, 
when Provost Dumford died, the 
Black Ties had to be conciliated, and 
Keynes, who at that time had been 
living openly with Lydia Lopokova, 
withdrew from the contest. The 
Green Ties thereupon declared that 
at no price would they consent to 
Clapham moving from the Tutorship 
to the Lodge. When however the 
tertium quid, Rupert Brooke's uncle, 
resigned in 1933 there was little de- 
bate. Sheppard was elected and the 
■Green Ties had triumphed. 

It is not just piety which prompts 
Mr Wilkinson to praise his old 
teacher. Sheppard was the greatest 
Provost of the College in this cen- 
tury. • 


cruise, or pay surreptitiously for a 
boy lo come to Cambridge. He did 
not set his guests at their ease. There 
would be interminable silences and 
those who broke them were often 
roundly snubbed until some remark 
would strike his fancy and he would 
he off on a trail of inspired fantasy. 

During his time as Provost Shep- 
pard became a legend. His appear- 
ance was fantastic and memorable. 
He pranced about with a stick, his 
white hair flowed, he accosted 
strangers, lie welcomed nnyone from 
overseas. He was half-a-dozen char- 
acters from Dickens and also Dick- 
ens himself. Like Dickens, he adored 
acting and dramatizing his own situa- 
tion: he was simultaneously the 
Brothers Cheeryble and Miss Miggs. 
Although he might shock his old 
agnostic friends by his religiosity and 
weary his colleagues by the dilatory 
way in which he conducted College 
meetings, maundering from anecdote 
to anecdote, he wns in fact ex- 
ceedingly clever at business. The 
wealth that Keynes created and 
hoarded gradually began to be used 
- and Sheppard saw that it was used 
for the benefit of the undergradu- 
ates. Prizes, travel grants, scho- 
larships and studentships mutiplied; 
legacies were turned always to their 
benefit; hostels were built for them; 
the studentships for the Common- 
wealth countries were created; amic- 
able concords with colleges at Yale 
or in London were struck. Sheppard 
finished his Provostship by entertain- 
ing the King and Queen and by 
being knighted for making classical 
literature live for the common read- 
er. The Fellows rightly placed his 
passion for the old Arnolaian sweet- 
ness and light far above his tyran- 
nies, and they voted him to be pro- 
longed so that he was Provost for 
twenty years. 


Yet it was Sheppard who more 01 Kin V ,0 s f oc,et y was 

an anv other man H«iro««t hie *° add the numbers of excellent 


It is a hopeless task to convey his 
character [writes Mr Wilkinson]. 
.The attraction of his personality; 


than any other man destroyed his 
own party. His irritability with intel- 
lectuals, nis monologues against sci- 
ence and research, his preference for 
illusion to truth, grew with the years. 
There had indeed always been un 
ominous crack in the ranks of the 
triumphant Green Tie brigade. In a 
debate on the size and nature of the 
College .at a Congregation long be- 
fore the Second World War, Wedd - 
the same Wedd who had disparaged 
James for his fear of the intellect - 
had turned on Keynes. “You want to 
make the College Alexandria", he 
said, “I want to make it Athens”. So 
long as Keynes was there to press for 
the election of Frank Ramsey or 
Blackett, the Green Tics remained 
united. 

But after the war when Keynes 
was dead, some of the younger Fel- 
lows who cared about the life of the 
mind were alienated when Sheppard 
used every feminine art in his femi- 
nine make-up and was not above 
making a scene in order to impose 
his will whenever lie was thwarted. 
The edges of the Green Tie party 
began to fray. 

The party which succeeded them - 
“ a party it was - could be called the 
Sociological Reformers. The Green 


h gher percentage of firsts than anv 
other ColJege. But the SRs a J 
hat if this record was to be £ 
amed Kings must recruit more 
than it whs doing from the grammar 
schools, which were now producins a 
higher and higher proportion of fht 1 
most intellectually alive undergrade 
ates: and not merely the famous 
direct grant schools - maintained 
grammar schools, such as Maidstone 
were also in the lead. If this was so' 
could the College, the SRs asked' 
continue to lavish its wealth on so 
small a number of undergraduates? 
Should it not expand if only to tan 
these new sources of tnlcnt? And did 
King’s owe sonic debt, as yet unrec- 
ognized, to the rest of Cambridge? 
The most generous of colleges, in 
marked contrast to the stingy Trin- 
ity, did it do enough simply by giving 
money away to other colleges which 
launched appeals? Should not the 
system of university taxation be re- 
formed and more Fellowships be cre- 
ated in other colleges which would 
benefit by redistribution of wealth, 
for the ever-growing number of Uni- 
versity teaching officers who had do 
F ellowship anywhere? And should 
not more be created in King’s? 

The Sociological Reformers wen 
divided in their aims. Some, like 
many reformers, nursed the illusion 
that although changes would be 
made, the essence of what was 
King’s would be preserved. Olliers 
were only too rendv for the essence 
to dcinntcrialize. The rituals of the 
place, or the Eton connection, or the 
choir and its attendant prep school 
made them feel uncomfortable. 
Mr Wilkinson perceives that the 
issue which symbolized the change In 
opinion and provided a running de- 
bate in the 1950s mid 60s was the 
issue of the size of the College. For 
the effect of all this reflection upon 
the relation of King’s to society was 
to add to the nunmers of excellent 
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had not been so patently benevo- 
lent: the dignity wilfully varied 
with clowning: the histrionics and 
rhetoric; the splendid sense of 
humour and fun; the constitutional 
toughness, masquerading as senile 
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the egoism which yet did good bv 
stealth; the total devotion to the 
College, which Was yet an exten- 
sion of the ego. ... 

. Sheppard had been in his youth an 
iconoclast and a Liberal in politics, a 
noted reoffer at Christianity, some- 
thmg of a dandy - a late riser who 
was shaved each morning by Beattv 
while m bed, a young don whose 
hfeh splits would, during the First 
World War, cheer his Bloomsbury 
friends as well as Margot Asquith 

a St ^ ct Ba P tis L he en- 
joyed his sense of liberation. The 
entertainment he provided for under- 

{?vieK? lCS could , not be described' as 
lavish: a cup of tea and a: slice of 
[jSj!*! ton o’clodt wis as,far ps it 
went,, and the^ cake usually failed to 
matennlize, ;'His generosity took 
more practical forms. He < would take ", 
an undergraduate on : *; Hellenic 

"■ ; ; r ' ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ r. 


Sociological Reformers. The Green 
Ties had gazed at themselves in the 
looking-glass, compared themselves 
to the staid academic and often phi- 
listine world of Cambridge, admired 
what they saw and tried to reproduce 
themselves by introducing idiosyncra- 
tic scholarship examination papers 
which they imagined would change 
teaching in the schools and make tne 
boys in them more like the image of 
Kingsmen. The SRs began to ask 
whether King’s was as it' should be; 
Why did it have so low a reputation 
in science? Why did those Fellows 
elMted on promise publish so little 
™ A° ^ ew aecome professors? Was 
the College making the best use of 
its wealth - it lavished money on the 
welfare of its students but what did it 
do for research? Was it not futile to 
imagine that the schools were going 
to respond overtiight to some initia-' 
Hve by one Qxbndge college - and 
from which schools was King’s draw- 
ing its undergraduates anyway? 

[*]. 1955 the Kelsnll Report was 
published. It was the first study to be 
made of sixth-form and university 
entrance, and King's awoke to the 
ract that 69 per cent of Its entry 
came from the public schools. That 
rauld easily be justified. This Col- . 
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academic standards to decline. In the' 
tripos year, after year King’s, .got a 


l reasons why the College should grow 

■ larger; and this was to lead to an 
' inexorable increase in the number of 
. Fellows and students. Like all col- 
a leges, King’s after the war had 
e admitted more undergraduates to 

accommodate the returning worrion. .. 
, Mr Wilkinson, as a devoted memta 
_ of the Green Ties, wanted the Cd- 
_ lege to reduce its numbers from 300 
j undergraduates to 24(J and to keep 
_ the number of Fellows (other than 
3 those who had retired) to no more 
, than about sixty-five. As a moderate 
' Reformer, I advocated before and 
_ after 1 became Provost n higher Dg- 
r ure of 270 and eighty respectively. 
j But subsequently the numbers crept 
up and the decision to admit women 
meant that the undergraduate body 
i would increase to 355 nt a time when 

■ the postgraduates numbered 150 and 

■ the Fellows not far short of 100. 

' . Mr Wilkinson writes not only with 
impartiality, but with generosity, ab- 
1 out recent years: for what occurred 
destroyed the College of the Green 
Ties. Once, when the Council had 
recommended that the undergradu- 
ate body should number no more 
than 270 and an increase in that 
number was moved in the governing 
Body, I read out a letter from E. M.' 
Forster, then a resident but voteless 
Honorary Fellow, which expressed 
Mr Wilkinson’s views admirably: 

The contact - particularly social 
contact - between the old and the 
young is eminently desirable for 
the old, and may save them from 
becoming too pompous arid frows- 
ty. Such contact still exists in 
King’s, although it has been im- 
paired for various reasons during 
: Uit past ten years. It will be furth- 
er Impaired If we get larger. The .• 
arguments in favour of expansion 
are not convincing. Our "national 
peed" is pleaded, and quite correct 
if one accepts the Whitehall defini- 
tion of National Need. I don’t. For 
me our need is the production of 
civilised individuals, and I believe 
that we are more likely to produce 
them if we stay at our present size 
than if we expand. The suggestion 
is also made that by expanding we 
shall demonstrate our vitality, but 
I think that those who make it 
may be confusing a college with a 
commercial enterprise and even 
with a newspaper. It seems true 
(hat a business concern must either 
get bigger or get out. But an : in- . 

■ stitution oyer- 500 years, old may i 
respond to other laws and have 
other means of proving that It Is 

alive- . *. 

■ But the impersonal, forced which 
were expanding nearly ail academic , 


institutions, including Cambridge it- a centre for undergraduate common- sons there, expecting such blessings 
self, were too strong. The social ism. If it is true that those who to fall upon the second generation, 
cn'iiposition o f the “mlcrgradualc wanted lu register ihtir disSL’nl frern, Tlle t . s|M .. c „, ion was sometimes 
body changed anti it became less the conventions of British society jj s ;,nnuinied Durinp ihe i«ik 
coherent and distinctive, mure like chose either homosexuality or com- Z Zo arafvc, hem ! 
that of a civic university with a high- munism, there was no doubt which “Sd ^nor.reS fhcir s 


number of mocking moderates who make. Between the wars there were 
observed the antics of their Fellows more pacifists than communists 


sixth-form teachers less conventional. 

with detachment; and with a few among undergraduates, though three King^ between* the wars^'had become 
who were puzzled why they were stand out who at one time or current in the schools As i result 
there at all. The undergraduate re- another belonged to the Party - the , h e spell cast by King's was no long- 
cord of the College declined ns the historian and jazz pundit Enc Hobs- cr so potenI „ nd fathers hoping to 
scholarly reputation of thy High bawm;the Etonian Indian .politician re |j ve their lona-remcmhcred reuse 


Table rose. The Fellows of Kin, 
were no longer a family. More F 


who died in an air crash, S. M. 
Kumaramangalam; and Ivor Monta- 
gu, who transformed ping-pong into 


of deliverance saw their suns un- 
moved by the experience. Moreover, 


owships were created to give eppor- g U , who transformed Ping-pong into as Mr Wilkinson notes, though re- 
tumt.es to young scholars ou side the Jie world sport of tabfc-lennis which form takes far longer , 0 take effect 
College. High Table rights were he rightly judged would delight the than i|s protagon r sts imagine, ihe 
gjven to anyone who tnught for the urban proletariat. permission given in 1882 to dons to 

College and to an army of eminent political conviction was not a habit man 7 hud seventy-five years later 
scholars visiting Cambridge. As a re- rouncai conviction was noi a naon j i , h 

suit it was ihe rule rather than the of m,nd much valued. Open- re . d,, y ,a r Kea NtJ a ^ ul ” [ £ e 

suit it was tne rule miner man tne - ^ . valued not commit- wives of Fellows entertained the 

exception to find yourself at dinner mmaeoness was vaiuea, not commit asddunuslv is ihcir hachc- 

flanked bv stranaers on cither side ,ncnl - Certainly King s was not the voung as assiduously as uicir oacnc 
flanked by strangers on cither side. ^ |(j |Q jf wimtcd lo for predecessors. But it was never 

Nor was this all King s was unique seek the gjj tter ing prizes thrpugh the entertainment which drew under- 
among colleges for filling a large Cambridge Union: few and' far were graduates to dons. It Was the willing- 
number of places on its Council and ^ politicans who descended from ness to unlimited time - and 
committees with younger Fellows. Westminster to dine at High Tahle now neither the dons nor indeed the 


number oF places on its Council and ,1^ politicans who descended from ness to unlimited time - and 
committees with younger Fellows. Westminster to dine at High Tahle now neither the dons nor indeed the 
This had become the custom because , m< ] acquire neophytes Misguided undergraduates had that lo give. As 
in the pre-1914 days, when the Oxonians used to think that King’s tutorials became more numerous imd 
young Keynes and the other Young was some sorl 0 f extension in the professional, and as dons became 
Turks had been embattled with the p ens to u n |ij 0 | They wcrtf q U [( C busier and their concerns diversified. 
Bursar, they had formed a junior wrong . King’s was much less solemn King’s, and indeed Cambridge, bc- 
enucus who ngreed to vote as ft block t ^ an Baliioi. A special distrust was came ,css lhc great cm of liberation 
to elect on la committees in the attached lo worldly success which in a| t adolescent’s life and more 
College not merely some of their j owe tt considered to be the hall- another stage in education, nil inter- 
own number, but those among the mar ]j D f a g rcPt College. ' ude between a year hitch-hiking to 

older Fellows whom they thought Afghanistan and becoming a post- 

sympathetic to the cause. This prac- Today, however, it is probably graduate at Berkeley, 

tice continued over the years and true that a majority of the Fellows I( M bc j n .ri fll iina were a 


had enormous advantages. Young are left of centre even if, as always, ^jologisuo analyse Sie social class. 
Fellows were initiated into college a majority of the undergraduates re- ^hool. subjecU studied, occupation 
business and those who ran the Col- mam scept.cal. When some ten vears and charncteristics of the 

lege were less likely to $et fubsy and ago the Hall was renovated the High Kjngsmen of the pcriod . Mr wilkin- 
stuck in their ways. King s was unique Table was moved. In its new position SQn P firsl vo i um e ends with some 
in being governed by people in it no longer stoodon a dais and was desi ; ltory append j ces mostly of the 
their thirties and forties rather than no longer High. The political signtfi- Mr | ' designed to illustrate the 
in their fifties and sixties. But when cance attributed to this major state- text J / ather ’ tha “ pr efisure a social 
many Fellows were birds of passage ment of College policy was nghtly inquiry Nor does his second volume, 
and more and more of those who judged to be momentous. Kinesmen of a Cetuurv, attempt any 

ctnff hurl nnF tipan If inn C- P j T !L ' 


ig were a 
social class, 1 


many Fellows were birds of passage ment of College policy was nghtly 
and more and more of those wno judged to be momentous, 
joined the staff had not been Kings- , iharll , 

men, there could not be the same ra S^E5 y ’ !E. f ifuS 

understanding of issues or indeed of £5“?“ 


loyalty to the institution. When I was JjjJJjJJJ ^J 1 |JJjJ supported achievements under sucTi headings as 

Rn 0 X DS !h^ women’s rights. In 1920, when the religion, law, scholarship, literature. 

Body should be restricted to those reactioDar |^ voted down lhc prop o. music, the civil service, industry, 

"^3 SSflSfiiSSSa sal to women for de^reS, black Afria. the Indian su6- 

^ America, . wort, wgt, , 

creating two types or Fellows. Ilicre , . Dro „ osn j. a nd i n 194s h wns mountaineering. Inevitably such a 

are toJay some interesting develop- inSe df two Feilows uf roll-caU resembles an 6ld Boys’ 

ments of caucuses within caucuses. ^ . lhal , cd lQ lhe molion which magazine, but Mr Wilkinson’s sense 

Still, no one can deny that King's at last gave Girton and Newnham of, humour rescues this assembly qt 
remains quite unlike any other col- the right to full college sratus.- in names, offices, ranks and achieye- 
Icge and satisfactorily odd. Mr Wil- pre-1914 days, the- freethinkers had ™® nts .* rom being too boastful, 
kinson judges that it still lives up to othercfincerns than arid rationalism. There is, or course, no renson to 
Oscar Browning’s description as a and Simeon's College only rarely assume that some of those who rose 
merry place which is ambitious to do produced an evangelist, a revivalist to ll , lhe to P, d * e,r 4 Profession or 
something go-ahead, and cites as ex- or a Buchmanite. The most famous calling owed anything to the College, 
amples of its innovations the waiving chapel in England does not inspire and some would indignantly have de- 
in Victorian times of the rule to mystics. The middle-stump High and nied lhal their success could in any 
attend doily early Chapel, to allow Dry Anglicanism of Victorian days way be attributed to a short sojourn 
women to attend lectures with men, changed only slightly in Eric Milner- tn the courts ot Kings, 
to invest College funds id equities, to White's time, as Dean, when rather Indeed, the distrust of worldly 
reconstruct the east end of the daringly a little incense would be values and success, or of the com- 

Chapel, and in each generation to ignited at the early celebration of the promises of politics, almost certainly 

find new ways of mixing undergradu- Eucharist. - diminished the numbers of those 

ates with the Fellows. who became part of the Estabhsh- 

The conventional division in the ment even lowing for the fact that 
Mr Wilkinson cruelly limits himself inter-war years between the hearties King’s was for many years a smallish 
to a bare 150 pages to outline 100 and the aesthetes did not have much co u| ge> The lists of Cabinet Minis- 
years of change; and this self-denial meaning at King's. Where King's dif- ters B c j vll service mandarins. High 
means that he has no space to relate fered from some other colleges in j udge s, great landowners (not 

the change at King's to the change in those days was that the games play- ({J spea k 0 f property developers), 
the culture of our country. He refers ers did not dominate the place and bankers industrialists, scientists, are 
at one point to the College’s “long make life a nuisance Fot those who modest There is a sprinkling of 
tradition of radicalism", but this re- wanted to work or amuse themselves ambassadors, not all that many 
quires qualification. Politically the in other ways. There was an absence med i ca j scientists, some Quaker 
Ojllege remained dead centre. There of enthusiasm for sconcing, teasing faml | y businessmen, a scattering of 
was dways, right down to the 1960s, the proctors and their bull- dogs, eng | neere and SO me notably pniight- 
a considerable number of Fellows breaking up rooms and perpetuating e ned Indians and Anglo-Indians. It. is 


such survey. Instead it describes 1 
what contribution Kingsmen have 
made to life by categorizing their 
achievements under suen headings as 
religion, law, scholarship, literature, 
music, the civil service, industry. 


magazine, but Mr Wilkinson’s sense 
ofjBumour rescues (his assembly qf 
names, offices, ranks and achieve- 
ments from being too boastful. 
There is, of course, no renson to . 
assume that some of those who rose 
to the top of their profession or 
calling owed anything to the College, 
and some would indignantly have de- 
nied that their success could in any 
way be attributed to a short sojourn - 
in the courts of King’s. 

Indeed, the distrust of worldly 
values and success, or of the corn- 


years of change; and this self-denial meaning at King's. Where King's dlf- 
mcans that he has no space to relate fered from some other colleges in 
tbe change at King's to the change in those days was that the games play- 
the culture of our country. He refers ers did not dominate the place and 
at one point to the College’s "long make life a nuisance foT those who 
tradition of radicalism", but this re- wanted to work or amuse themselves 
quires qualification.' Politically the in other ways. There was an absence 
College' remained dead centre. There of enthusiasm for sconcing, teasing 
was dways, right down to the 1960s, the proctors and their bull-dogs, 


a. considerable number of Fellows breaking up rooms and perpetuating e nfd Indians 


King’s could never, be described.as a the j y«rs^ after- tbe.^Sgoqhd ' WwltF sdibiarslilp 'that ' K 
socialist stronghold. Before 1914/ War, When the Cambridge ethos was ce n ed and exerted 


some influence. 


among me earnest faoians. ibbb Micnaei uasesnou, some ot me ecu- hi _ hnw fwhv lhe ' name of t h e 
Wedd invited Bernard Shaw to lec- nomists at King’s may have appeared cJ BishoD of Dover 

ture in the College and the theolo- radical; but it was not until the cultu- , n du {L c t h e war 

gian Brooke Foss Weslcott, imported ral revolution of the late 1960s that afraSed to rtl-Maade 

£ a professorial. Fellow from Trinity, that word could be truthfully applied “ gS T nd 

SSFittS tQ lhe C ° Hege - injunedon 

one^of Ws oostcards : “You know Some of the 0,der g eneration were to Kingsmen who took Holy Orders: 

JJJ® w*c linSySS? k h puzzled by 1 a change which took “Abdund in hospitably . one to 

f j him it’s b that “1 S the co P lace be ^re 1950 Before then another"?). But it occaJoriallyj pro- : 

Hhefld F^ ow! tn ui h B ’s DhrJ^ King’s had been, perhaps more than duces a saint. The' most authentic 

such as Kaoi were ' MouitS 8 ,lberat0T for was Sri Aurobindo Ghose, who after; 

w AS£ l UJlllian the boy Who had been unhappy at taking a First ui 1893 passed top into, 
uoerais. ■ school and who could hardly endure the Indian QVil Service but, disliking 

After the First World War there the asphyxiating pressures to con- horses, refused to take the then 


Parliament there were more Con- easy manners were balm to the a beatific vision of the I^wd Krishna, 
SerVative than Labour MPs, although psyche, It was there that youhg men founded a famous Ashram and ; 
the Labour rebtesentatives over tne discovered who they were and what allowed' himself fo J».s«no^wre 


the Labour rebtesentatives over the discovered who they were and what 
years - such as Hugh Dalton, Philip they wanted to do, and King s a yeaf; yet on Nf deatfl ot^uw peo- 
Noel-Baker and Peter Shore - bad allowed (hem to be it and do it; and pie filed past his bier in a, few hours,, 
won higher office. King's was never, whei the time came they sent their He was perhaps the most: revered 


et on hjs death 60, 
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BLIND EYE TO MURDER 

Britain, America and the purging of Nazi Germany 
- a pledge bet rayed 

Tom Bower 

’A passionare but meticulously documented account of our 
lethargic, pragmatic indifference to crimes we were once 
dedicated to assuage. Daily Mail 
£995 216x138mm 5i4pp 233972927 
I2pp b/w photographs 

A LIFE IN OUR TIMES 

Memoirs 

John Kenneth Galbraith 

‘A man equally formidable in intellectual and practical 
endeavour ... a delightfully teeming book ... a distinctive and 
durable literary achievement.’ Arlan lie Monthly 
August 3 234 x152mm 54opp 

£7.50 233973834 

AFGHANISTAN — 

Key to a Continent 

John C. Griffiths 

Essential to an understanding of rod ay’s dramatic events 
£7.95 216 x 138mm 192PP 233 97350 8 
8pp b/w illustrations -|- maps 

Fiction 

THE RIVER RUNNING BY 

Charles Gidley 

£6-95 234 x156mm 352pp 233973338 

SCORPIO 

Caroline Fox 

£6.50 198 x129mm 224PP 233973710 

ALL THAT GLITTERS 

Michael Atitkony 

£5.95 198 X 129mm 224PP 233 97369 9 

WILD WOOD 

jifnsfrpttTd by $1***/™ ■ . 

‘In ius sly but respectful look at an unassailable classic, 

Jan Needle re- defines for the Eighties the social alignments of 
The Wind in the Willows . . . ingenious and sparkling.’ 

The Sunday Times 

CS-95 234 x156mm 2o8pp 233 97346 X 

Grafton Books on Library and Information Science 

LIBRARIES & THE 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Margaret JR. Marshall 

£8.95 216 x138mm 2oSpp 233972994 

Joint Winner qf the Eleanor Farjean Award 1981 

PLANNING LIBRARY 
TRAINING PROGRAMMES 

Mary Casteleyn 

£7.95 216 x138mm ip2pp 233973389 A Grafton Basic Texi 

THE WORLDS OF 
ANNE McCAFFREY: 

RESTORER DECISION AT DOONA 
THE SHIP WHO SANG 

An omnibus edition of three novels by one of die rao:>i brilliant 
writers of science fiction, winner of both the Hugo and the. • 
Nebula awards. 

* £9.95 'i98xii$mm 6j6pp 233974148 

Autumn Hi ghlights 

AMONG THE BELIEVERS 

An Islamic Journey 

V. S. Naipaul 

September 28 234 x156mm 4°°PP £7-95 233974104 

GOOD BEHAVIOUR 

Molly Keane ... 

*A fascinating novel . . . realised with wit and pcrccpnvencss. 

Sir John Gielgud . 

September 7 2 x0 x142mm 256PP £6.50 233 97332* 
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Shakespeare 
The Critical Heritage 

Volume 6 1774- 1801 

Edited by BRIAN VICKERS 

Professor ol English and Renaissance Literature, ETH, Zurich 
With this volume Professor Vickers concludes his massive 
survey. ‘There is no doubt that this must be considered as great a 
series as the now complete and classic Narrative and Dramatic 
Sources of Buliogh.'- Cafuers EHsebethams 
06292 £ 22.50 30 July 

The six volumes, covering the years 1623 to 1801 are currently 
available as a set as wall as In individual volumes. 

0828 7 (the set) £99 

Campion: On Song 
STEPHEN RATCLIFFE . 

University of San Francisco 

An original and challenging study which investigates the remark- 
able aesthetic appeal of Campion's songs. 

0803 t £9.50 26 June 

The Pursuit of Signs 

Semiotics, Literature, Deconstruction 
JONATHAN CULLER 
Professor of English. Cornell University 
Jonathan Culler, ono of the foremost authorities on con- 
temporary criticism, is the author of Structuralist Poetics 
07574 €7.95 30 July 

N B, Lead reviews everywhere for Profeasor David Lodge's 
Working With Structuralism. This is a sane, highly intelligent, 
lucidly written book . . . everyone concerned with literature must 
reed It at least once.' - Christopher St ace In the Daily Telegraph. 
06586 € 10.95 

ISBN Prefix: 0 7100 
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He served with 

Lenin and Stalin, 
knew Carl Sandburg 
and Isadora Duncan, 
once had over 300,000 
Chinese pass in review 
before him, and died 

in a Russ ian prison. 

Michael Borodin, 
professional 
revolutionary ; : 
andChiieo 
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SfalWa Man in China 
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Indian of his day after Gandhi and 
Tagore. 

Then there is the nest of cryptog- 
raphers in Room 40 in the Admiralty 
during the First World War and at 
Blctchley during ihe Second (Mr 
Wilkinson himself among them): Dil- 
wyn Knox, Adcock and Frank Birch 
served in both places, but the 
greatest genius was Alan Turing, 
who made the cardinal discovery 
which solved the riddle of the Enig- 
ma machine. He was later to commit 
suicide rather than face charges in 
court of homosexual misconduct - 
possibly a sobering thought for those 
who declare how disgraceful it was 
for any homosexual to have been 
employed in intelligence work. Mr 
Wilkinson’s second volume may not 
quite have the insouciant penchant 
for anecdote which made Monty 
James's Eton and King's such agree- 
able reading; but it illuminates some 
remarkable characters who would 
confirm foreigners in the view that 
Englishmen remnin eccentric nnd in- 
dependent. 

“Now, do tell me", John Betjeman 
asked long ago in Hal! on a visit, 
“which is the dimmest college in 
Cambridge?" Thai great lover of the 
obscure and lowly, of the person 
who is both too ill at ease and dis- 
dainful to be on the make, and too 
humble to excite the interest of biog- 
raphers nr the world, would miss in 
these pages what is perhaps the most 
touching feature of the obituaries in 
the King's Annual Report - the re- 
cord of those who Rre not much 
known outside their own circle yet 
nevertheless emerge as full of Indi- 
viduality and even hilarity. It is not 
that they do not appear in the text, 
because many whom the world con- 
siders dim are acclaimed in the 
minute territory in which, like a bird 
in the dawn chorus, they trill out the 
message that is their own. Such a 
man was the masterly conveyancer 
and tax expert, Arthur Cole who 
while in New York to give evidence 
on the Astor settlements was to be 
seen, a small and oddly dressed gent- 
leman, with tie passed through a 
ring, seated on a public bench near 
Battery Point listening to his daugh- 
ler rend aloud Mrs Haskell's IV/iw 
and Daughters, he- meanwhile doing 
embroidery. . Inevitably, Mr Wilkin- 
son has too little space often to draw 
more than the edge of the curtain 
aside. But when he does, the revela- 
tion makes one wish that he would 
now bring out a (fairly) uninhibited 
volume of reminiscence. Or that a 
social historian would consult the re- 
cords and obituaries from which this 
tale has been spun. 

If lie were to do so he would come 
up against sqme paradoxes. The cen- 
tury Mr Wilkinson is studying wit- 
nessed the decline in the Importance 
of the colleges In Cambridge. During 
the nineteenth century not only the 
University but Britain owed an Incal- 
culable debt both to Trinity, the 
greatest of all colleges, and to St 
John’s, for setting new standards of 
scholarship through their annual 
elections of Fellows; and in particu- 
lar for developing an incomparable 
tradition of mathematical and scien- 
tific research. It was Trinity’s exam- 

E le which the King’s reformers kept 
efore their eyes, and these three 
colleges, did much to popularize the 
ne ^ * ri P°*M In natural, mechanical 
and moral sciences, economics and 
history. Even more important, by 
creating a teaching staff they even- 
tually pushed into the wings the old- 
er generation of coaches who trained 
the wranglers and senior classics as if 
■ .wbre :athletes/ ]Before 1914; ta- a 

tbfceonegas Were the 

i! ‘ he . ‘P •be Iasi of the 
Royal .Commissions recognized that 
power must shift to the University. ■ 
Swft ege ,abo ™ to ri« disappeared. 

K c .u res f? r ? h had t0 “ orga- 
nteed by the University; arid: at Cam- 
bridge, unlike Oxford, it was recog- 
nized that not merely. professors, but 

SLJ e 2.“ reiS : and i def n°nstrators 
should be appointed by the Univer- 

™i!5 n i n0 i! by J he coUe *«‘ Colleges- 
could back their fancy And pfek 

youn ff Fellows, but these hadno 
guarantee oLbeing employed by the 

£l VCI H t y* 11,0 Act of 1923 compel- ..: 
led colleges to make their tutorial 

H^ n a ^- b ^ncin g : which mlSat , 
that , eyen the richest colleges could i 
- a limitless, number .pf i 

Si 'Nf teaching .staff, whose ' 
S K? 4 * ^P/fspec.t of their office i 
ad to be paid from foes. Once the i 


University began to be funded from 
the University Grants Committee, 
the colleges became an adjunct. 
They provided residence for the stu- 
dents and bachelor Fellows and, un- 
til long after the Second world War, 
the rooms for those in the humani- 
ties in which to teach and research - 
until eventually the University built 
departments for most of the arts 
faculties. Colleges continued to be 
founded and some would argue that 
they were social necessities. Or were 
they social conveniences? 

Yet the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges exercised in the first half of 
the century a profound effect upon 
British higher education and still 
more upon the sixth forms. Mr Wil- 
kinson's story begins with the refor- 


mers at King’s trying to create scho- 
larships for non-Etonians. They con- 
tinued to pursue this policy even 


when the agricultural depression of 
the 1870s impoverished the colleges 
and they imposed upon themselves a 
degree of self-sacrifice which no don 


would endure today. In 1877 every 
Fellow was paid £280 a year. By 
1895 that figure had fallen to £80. 
Yet the Fellows of King's never 


abated the amount which they had 
decreed for creating open scho- 
larships and exhibitions. At that 
time, too, vast sums were spent on 
new buildings, in order that the 
number of undergraduate places 
could be doubled. If King's was to 
be spoken of in the same breath as 
Trinity these scholarships and exhibi- 
tions were all-important: the Victo- 
rian reformers saw them as the key 
to meritocracy. 


aU” ,he nirri “ l ™ 'or 

schools which new 
a boy or girl to Oxbridge. Of course 
the civic universities set their owii 
certificate examinations though ihev 
were influenced by tiie Oxford and 
Cambridge boards. Of course the 
Oxbridge colleges insisted in their 
scholarship syllabuses that tiistorv 
specialists, say, should show pro. 
ficiency in Latin and modern Ian- 
gunges; and an English essay was 
demanded. But everyone knew that 
the prizes went to those who showed 
outstanding merit in the specialism 
of their choice. Everyone also knew 
that the academic prestige of g 
school depended on how many 
awards it won each year at Oxford 
and Cambridge. “I know I'd sooner 
win two School-house matches run- 
ning than get the BaUiol scholarship 
any day’’, said old Brooke at the 
School-house supper: but the head- 
master's son, Matthew, as a Rugby 
schoolboy was sent up to compete at 
Oxford and got it. Eighty years later 
the young Cyril Connolly won (be 
Brackenbury at Balliol and was told 
that the world was nt his feet. But 
one suggested reform after another 
went down into the dust and sixii 


years later still yet another proposal. 
N and F examinations - designed to 
remedy the early specialization which 
the scholarship exams imposed - wu 



But the Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarships were far more influen- 
tial than the reformers ever 
dreamed. They transformed the pat- 
tern of national secondary education. 
If anyone asks why it is that children 
specialize at such an early age at 
school; why they begin to choose 
even a9 early as fourteen to follow 
the humanities and drop mathema- 
tics and science (or vice versa); why 
the level of attainment in those spe- 
cialist subjects at eighteen is so high 
that they are able to obtain a first 
degree after only three years; and 
why so many arts graduates are in- 
numerate, the answer is simple. The 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarships 
were the blue riband of sixth-form 
education. Intended though they 
were to help the poor boy come to 
the university, the public schools no 
Jess than the grammar schools used 
the scholarship syllabuses in 
mathematics, classics, natural scien- 
ces, history and modern languages as 


rejected. The Advanced Level Cer- 
tificate, which adopted the principles 
but not the liberality of the college 
scholarship examinations, was once 
again confirmed as the straight and 
narrow path, despite the existence of 
the Baccalaurdat, Abitur, Maluraor 
College Board. 

The scholarship examinations 
which in Ihe first half of the centuiy 
had done so much (o raise standards 
in the secondary schools, now 
affected only a fraction of those who 
entered a university, but Ihe pattern 
which they set wus imposed upon 
England and Wales through A 
Levels. Secondary education had got 
caught in a vice. There were too 
many witli vested interests to ml- 
come a change. The Government hid . 
an interest in keeping the tinwii 
which university first degrees ctM 
be taken to three years: equally the 
medical and legal professions did not 
want the qualifying period to be pro- 
longed; the engineering profession 
wns already declaring that three 
years wns too short a lime for the 
real fliers; and the modern linguists 
had ohlnincd an additional year for 
study uhroml. Once let early spe- 
cialization go, so the argument ran, 
and the stundnrd of the first degree 
would plummet. A simple reform of 
the sixth-forin curriculum would en- 
sure that boys nnd girls were re- 
quired to study the two international 
languages of our time, mathematics 
and English, until they went to Uni- 
versity. But no agreement can ever 
be reached on simple reforms. At a 
lime when the power of the Colleges 
was declining, and when scholarship 
examinations had lost their origins 
purpose, their influence persisted 
embalmed in the secondary school 
curriculum. A sizeable part of the 
history of King's in the past hundred 
years is bound up with the develop* 
ment of the scholarship exams. 

Another part of that history is 
more idiosyncratic. No college, 
perhaps, has done more to spread 
the gospel that to love the arts is the 
mark of a civilized man, and that we 
should translate what we Iearii from 
the arts into the way we live our life- 
Tbe effect of this belief upon the 
history of otir country - for good and 
for ill - is incalculable. 

C. W. E. Bigsby is the editor of the 


the gpal for those who were to read 
for honours'. The entry qualifica- 
tions, Responsions or the Previous, 
were set deliberately low so that the 
pass men would not be excluded; 
and exemption from them could be 
gained by obtaining five credits in 
the School Certificate, an examina- 
cou ld be taken by an 
intelhgent fifteen-year-old or by the 
brilliant at fourteen. What after tak- 
ing this exam was a boy to do? 

for long held an entrance 
So!!? demanded a higher stan- 
dard than was demanded for matri- 
culation! but after (he Second World 
War the scholarship examinations 
were used more and more as the 
main way of obtaining a place at a 


on aspects of the EngHsh theatre 
over the past two decades (192pp. 


Edward Arnold. £10.50. 0 7131 6»5 

S .' The volume appears as No 19 in 
e established StratfoTd-upon-Avon 
Studies, edited by Malcolm Bradbury 
and David Palmer, and complements 
and updates a similarly titlea work iu 
the series, published in 1962. Bigsby 
points out in his preface that the 
intervening period has seen remark* 
able changes in the theatre, and 
elaborates nis (heme in an introduc- 
tory pssay, "The Language of Crisis 
in British Theatre”., Other contribu- 
tors, including Arnold P. Hinchdifre, 
Guido Almansi, and Ruby Conn ex- 
amine ■ the • more reepnt work or 
Osborne, Pinter, and Stoppard, <• 
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The Muse a la mode 

By John Bayley 


VICTORIA (JLENOINNINli: ! 

Edith Sitwell • 

Unicorn among Lions 1 

393pp. Weidenfeid and Nicotson. 5 

£9.95. * 

0 297 77801 3 ] 

j 

Where cults and personalities arc j 
concerned there is a difference, and , 
an important one, between style and | 
fashion. Fashions in outlook and ter- , 
minoiogy, like the recent ones for , 
Structuralism and its heirs, tend to , 
die off quickly because the expo- , 
nents lack a personal style (though ' 
Barthes wus an exception). Followers ; 
and fellow-travellers of a fashion dis- 
appear with it or jump on Ihe next 
bus. For the couturier La Mode n'est 
jamais Inkle. It is its period, or helps 
to make it. and Slavs with it after 
time hns moved on. Time, as Auden 
wrote, “worships language and for- 
givcs/Everyone by wnom it lives”, 
but it also lias a "soft spot not only 
for the words but the performers, 
the sacred monsters of style. 

Edith Sitwell must be admitted to 
have had both style and fashion. 
John Press wrote, perceptively, at 
the time of her late fame, that from 
a poetry reader’s background “and 
the circles in which he moves, one 
can make a pretty fair guess at his 
attitude to Edith Sitwell . That was 
so once, but perhaps not today; in 
our attitude towards her we no lon- 
ger have to show which cultural and 
social party we belong to. Victoria 
Gtendinning begins with an anecdote 
illustrating this. A critic don at a 
party, who had asked her what she 
was working on, said he hoped she 
would at least say what a dreadful 
poet Edith Sitwell was. Another 
academic, twenty years younger, de- 
murred, saying that he had been 
reading “Gold Coast Customs’’ and 
was bowled over by it. 

The first critic had BEOTf fin 'OtldCr- * 
graduate at Cambridge with Lcavis, 
and Leavis had written iu New Bear- 
ings in English Poetry (1932) that 
“the Sitwells belong to the history of 
publicity rather than that of poetry”. 
Himself an expert self-publicist, 
LeRvis was of course well aware that 
much of the greatest poetry begins in 
the area of publicity, though eternity 
changes it into its true self. What 
now exists forever on the pace began 
in what Donald Davie called the 
poetry scene". The question is, does 
Edith Sitwell’s exist as poetry, or 
only In the poetry scene of a bygone 
period? The distinction between the 
two is by no means clear-cut,' either 
for Edith Sitwell or for many others, 
though Victoria Gtendinning is a 
trifle disingenuous in claiming that 


The fashion of one's age and ex- 
perience is in this sense oislodgable. 
and its poetry as genuine as the 
Bemles. Indeed there is a very 
strong element of what used to be 
called “pop art" in Edith Sitwell's 
poetry. So far from being exquisite 
and upper-class-precious in her verse 
she in fact anticipated, and not only 
in her recitations of "Faqade”, the 
modern Monty Python idea of per- 
formance and the script, the poet as 
monster and virtuoso, and the mons- 
ter and virtuoso as poet. Though she 
would have killed you for saying it 
she was an unconscious early expo- 
nent of throwaway poetry, the class- 
less performance which draws the 
Russian public in hordes to hear 
Evtushenko add Voznesensky. The 
Dylan Thomas show was in alliance 
with her, and the poet was her 
friend. Teenagers in leeshirls who 
today read Ammons and Ashbery 
will certainly rediscover her. Like 
short skirts and art deco, she is u 
premier example of un imperishable 
vogue, the category of poetry that is 
simultaneously disposable and ripe 
for revaluation, that is at once both 
fashion and style. 

Victoria Gtendinning is right to 
plunge in medics res on the question 
of how good a poet Edith Sitwell is, 
whether she has “importance". Not 
that (he question is crucial to the 
success or failure of her biography, 
for important writers are not neces- 
sarily very interesting to read about. 
Humphrey Carpenter’s recent 
biography of Auden was an expert 
ana effective job but it did not re- 
veal Auden, did not make him 
suddenly and graphically three- 
dimensional as a man. How could it, 
for Auden is immanent in his poetry, 
not in the details of how he lived. 
But the details of how Edith Sitwell 


lived are quite remarkably interest- 
ing, and revealing. That they should 
be and are so is itself a kind of 
oommentrturrhWrpoeliyt ■ for- that, 
poetry is not transcendent enough; 
our feelings about it, nur reactions to 
it, are inevitably modified by an in- 
crease in knowledge about the kind 
of life that she lea. 

That is where this superb biogra- 
phy scores so heavily, for Victoria 
Gtendinning is like a novelist: she is 


That does not answer the question, 
or refute Leavis, but it does indicate 
the falseness of his antithesis: for 
him any stick was good enough to 
beat the Sitwells. 

I suspect .that the second and 
younger academic, not a professional 
Eng Lit man, had the response to 
"Gold Coast Customs” that makes 
many readers suddenly “discover" 


to d Nightingale", but through a- Sud- 1 
den fascination with a poetic fashion 
scene, usually one just out of date. 
Fashion in this sense is self- 
renewing: the whole point about 
such poetry is that it should not 
seem calm, public, and eternal, but 
private, laqgL and exciting. The 
modem Is where you find it, as 
Edith Sitwell herself "found” Love- 
lace's “La Bella Bona Roba” (and 
vulgarized it with her enthusiastic 
patronage). I recall in this context 
discovering at an early age Maurice 
WoUman’s anthology Modern Poetry , 
and relishing everything in it, equally 
if not indiscriminately - Monro, 
Aaronson, John Gawsworth (in real 
life as I now learn from this Diogra- 
phy he was Terence Fytton Arm- 
strong. a friend of Edith's) as well as 
"Snake", “The Hollow Men" and 
“From scars where kestrels hover”. 
. Also into my head entered these 
words: 

The mauve summer rain' 

Is falling again .... 


Glendinning is like a novelist: she is c 
absorbed by monsters, their prob- 8 
lems, their pathos, their insensate c 
ambitions, their vulnerability, their I 
'insupportability. The reader in con- j 
sequence is equally absorbed in ev- 1 
ery page she writes: perceiving 
among other things why it is that 1 
Proust can make us Intimate with ’ 
Charlus and Madame Verdurin, their j 
passionate social and aesthetic in- 
volvements, while he leaves all dim, 
strange, and undisclosed the life of 
his true artists, Elstir, Vinteuil and 
. Bergotte. This is an even better 
biography than her excellent one of 
- Elizabeth Bowen, for that novelist, 
by being the kind of novelist she 
was, herself had turned much of the 
feel of her life into her .art. Edith 
Sitwell was not capable of doing 
that, and would not in the least have 
' wanted to do it. She was a genuinely 
strange phenomenon, locked up in 
herself, and needing sympathy and 
love to understand her, as a fictional 
character. nee^ r thosc tadgafr.- r^qiJti-.'.1 
l.fareptor. - " v '" : •' '. '" 

Her poem, “The Sleeping Beau- 
ty", is the only version of the story 
in which the Prince never breaks into 
the palace to kiss the sleeper awake. 
Her own “Prince", the Russian pain- 
ter Pavel Tchelitchew, known as Pav- 
lik, with whom she was desperately 
; in love for more than thirty years, 

' was a homosexual who feared and 
I disliked women as such: to the na- 
: ture of things the kiss could never be 
t given. Nor probably did she want it, 

: for although not in the least a les- 
. bian she tended to fall in love only 
I with men who hqd no wish or capac- 
. ity to love her physically as a woman 
1 (tne painter ‘'Chile” Guevara was 
* such another). 

" Victoria Glendinning loyally calls 
? “The Sleeping Beauty” “her most 
3 beautiful poem", which does not 
‘ seem to me to be the case, though it 
e is certainly a revealing one. Her lack 
of passion as a poet seems an aspect 
botn of her vulnerability and of her 
envy and fear of other poets,' espe- 


cially women puds. Living ones she 
blackguarded if she could not patro- 
nize. She professed great admiration 
for "Goblin Market", hut if Christina 
Rossetti had been alive she would 
probably have received the same 
treatment as Anne Ridlcr or Char- 
lotte Mew. the latter of whom wrote 
several poems more moving and 
memorable than any of Edith s. So, 
if it comes to that’, did Mary Col- 
eridge, Alice Meynel), Frances Corn- 
ford, nnd in our own lime, Stevie 
Smith. And unlike “The Sleeping 
Beauty” "Goblin Market” lias a real 
“inside"; it is juicy and wicked and 
darkly intelligent, 'll remains a mut- 
ter of no importance whether Emily 
Bront? or Emily Dickinson or 
Christina Rossetti- hod lovers or ex- 
perience of love with actual members 
of cither sex. All one can sny is that 
(hey knew what it was about, their 
poetry knows intensely what it is 
about, not as a mailer of fantasy or 
frustration but as the crucial part of 
human awareness. Edith Sitwell's 
poetry does not know, and docs not 
apparently want to know. 

This is the odder because she cer- 
tainly experienced all the pains of 
love where Pavlik wns concerned. 
But she wns never able to gel such 
experiences into poetry in the only 
way that matters: which is that the 
poet and his audience should discov- 
er after the poem is bom that they 
are there, as they are in The Waste 
Land or “The Whitsun Weddings”. 
Her poetry could not feed on bore- 
dom, grief, and deprivation, of 
which she certainly had more than 
her share. It woula be idle to depre- 
ciate her poetry because of what it 
obviously Tacks, instead of inquiring 
.into its peculiar virtues, but an 
emptiness of experience here is none 
the less deeply indicative. Victoria 
Glendinning shrewdly observes that 
she was always and at the same lime 
both a little girl and an old woman, 
i. wlih-tho .pathos pud .vulnerability fit 
both ages. Her early nieces have the 
surprismgiiess, the clarity, and the 
temporary originality of a child's 1 
I poetry, a child who is soon picking 
up tricks and whose simplicity har- 
, dens into a grim determination to be 
, famous come what may. The potboil- 
' er books she wrote to earn money 

1 ,i.. ...ii ,i : 


are mostly quite null, the imperious 
oddness in them a mere mechanical 

E Dse, but the exception is her small 
ook on Pope. By Identifying with 
Pope she revealed something m him 
- childlike, sad, and innocent - as 
well as drawing an attention which 
was rare at the time Jo the sublety 
and delicacy of his sound effects. 
What she says of Pope is, as Victoria 
Glendinning points out. almost 
absurdly true of herself: 

The naivete and fundamental sim- 
plicity of Pope, his craving for 
romance, his warm -heart, his 
genuine response to and under- 
standing of the affections of 
others; these qualities are seen, 
side by side with a good deal of 
genuine silliness, a certain omount 
' of artifice, and an intent and 
■strained gaze fixed upon the ver- 
dict of posterity. 

“Genuine silliness" Is an apt 

. .. . i . I ,.il. rj- i 


fosifcliy as Jacking in the mot juste gs 
her poetry is-, and her poetry gets its 
effects by other means. 

She wrote once to Maurice Bowra 
that though she knew it was a 
dangerous practice she let her poems 
write themselves at first “almost 
automatically". In her case this was 
apt to mean the indiscriminate use of 
poetic material, her own sort of 
clichfi - bones, apes, tigers and lions, 
gold, wheat, honey and blood, the 
tall of the rain, the fall of man. Like 
another poet with no “inside", Dylan 
Thomas, she uses these prefabricated 
materials to build up an appearance 
of poetic majesty, but Thomas had a 
far more rigorous technique than she 
had and a great patience in working 
on words. On the other hand this is 
how popular poetry should -sound: 
like- glittering stage costumes and 
armour it gels its effect under strong 
light and a distance. “Still fa j Is 'the 
rain" moved huge war-time.. audi- 
ences when -the bombs were /falling. 
It was poetiy fo them, liturgy, collec*, 

live encouragement and comforting 
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inspiration. Such an achievement was And con mined loads or young dead 
not facile or menu ing less, and one 

understands why mandarins like P"'PP cd "P 1,1 "Sfs 
Maurice Bowra and Sir Kenneth , 

Clark, with their unexpectedly sure That was his best. Edith had said, 
understanding of popular taste and putting it info Wheels. The second 
popular need, should have pro- [jne is indeed not bad at all, and 
nounced in the war years that Edith somewhat along her own lines. It is 
Sitwell “was now writing the greatest equally true to a fashion, expressive 
poems of our lime”. Such style be- of it, and determined bv it. And yet 
longs to its context, and it is hardly in her young days, the days of “June, 
fnir to depreciate it afterwards in the Jane, tall as a crane" and “When 
cold blood of the study. green as a river grew the barley", 

What is facile about this poetry is which so bewitchcB the youna Allfl- 
not its stage-design imagery and ndi Harper that she became Edith s 
theatre scale but its capacity for car- friend and benefactor fof J'fe, Eddlj 
rying n “message", of whatever kind herself had been a fashion-set Ler. It 
the age finds appropriate. Unex- wfl 5 bcr nusfortune that the older 
peeled as it might now seem, future and m ^ re ambitious she grew the 
literary histories may link the name more she produced things of which 
of Edith Sitwell with those of the spotters of fashion and the pace- 
Mayakovsky and Neruda as expo- makers of ideology could merely 
nents of popular propaganda in the make use. either with the patronage 
poetry of the period. Edith’s preoc- of flattery or in derision, 
cupadon with ■■texture", though bor- Edith was excellent at attracting 
rowed from Robert Graves, has the ministrations of what Evelyn 
much in common with Mayakovsky's Waugh’s circle used to call a “jag- 


side will be shed. 
For the fires of God go marching on. 


want them ”, . she was told 


r r « . , vi ucai menu ias wy nun am .Lewis 

th« 5 Jim W s .? nUments elegantly put it in The Apes of God , 
that seem suitable to the time. Edfth “w£ still making mild pies at 

This was comically demonstrated forty"): 

sssvm: ■stra 

«y* *,fc ««d "Gold Com Cu“ J.° 10 dBCU!ls 


10 

the Communist Party secretary Art fai,in 8> Edith did her best to 
Harry Pollitt, was heard to observe P ush Helen's “extraordinarily illumi- 
over a tankard of beer that “the . nad ng lecture on Modem Conscious- 
lass’s heart was in the right place So n “? 33 expressed in Music, Poetry, 
it was, oddly enough, but her poetry and Danci ng”- This, as the biog- 
cannot be said to give arty true in- ra pher succinctly observes, “sounds 
dicalion of the ' fact. Lindsay wrote hell", hut it Is a touching tribute 
that the figures or Cain, Dives, to Edith's loyalty. Helen had for 


of social struggle that make up his- dinning is so right to suggest that “a 
tory. She was happy to agree, l ood WN. given enough time, will 
though, real poetry cannot afford. to Becd ? ie 1 a f succubiis”. 'When Edith 
nave any truck With phrases like “the wa8nt beIn 8 martyred by Pavlik’s 
human condition”. In ■ a sense such tantrums, vanity, and jealousy — 
phrases are themselves fashions, slo- .j® a iousy of her eventual success, so 
gans of the time, but hoL, slogans mu , ch more spectacular than his own 
coming out of poetry and answerable - .® bc wfls befl ring the burden of her 
only to it, as Auden’s were. Edith’s ° d governess, either at Pembridge 
vrere true to the fashion in all re- „ las or in an equally modest flat in 




sound arrange merits. The ariginnl cer". The word - b friend's name - 
1929 ending of “Gold Coast Cus- does not sound like its meaning, 
toms” had a theme adopted from , which is one of those kind and fairly 
T. S. Eliot's poetry of a few years selfless persons who are prepared to 
before- make themselves ministrant to a 

Bui yei ir only one soul would whine celebrity, who fade away tactfully 
Rut-like from llic lowest mud, I should when not wanted and are always 
.... K now ready to be helpful when they are. 
Thai somewhere in god s vast love li Victoria Glendinning points out that 

I)-, even .he r..-whineT a , gS'Sed Z’eeT'nS .7.1 

low quiring jaegers, of both sexes, and a 

Thai was appropriate for .he .'S' kind C »f ' 

fiTtcron rim endina nfVh^nnpm^il! P ends on dramas and sensations, and 
Z ‘ lle endlng ° f ,he r ’°" n was whose art is engrossed in them and 
* feeds off them, as both Pope's and 

Yet the lime will come Byron's did. Jaggers are particularly 

& dark , S,U ?L . . . , useful for people who fall in love 

When the rich man s gold and the rich with unsuitable characters, as Edith 

Will grow in the street that thertSved Pav|ik ’ and hecom i enmeshed 
may eat - m th “ r entourage, or who suffer as 
And the sea of the rich will give up its sBe did from appalling parents. But 

dead - the real prop was her former gover- 
And the last blood and fire from my ness, Helen Rootham, with whom 
r .u , _ s , ide w,u b® shed- she shared the sleazy flat in Bayswa- 

For the fires of God go marching on. ter which for years was her only 



The Dancer , a bronze by Georg Kolbe, 1914 ; one of four striking 
photographs of this work, which was inspired bv a performance of 
Nijinsky s, to be found along with other piece's of sculpture from 
Northern Europe, of all periods from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
centuries, in the catalogue to the Busch-Reisinger Museum at Harvard 
University [IS 1pp. Abbeville Press, 505 Park Avenue, New York 

10022. 0 89659 138 7). 


course suffer horribly from her 


The accent is now that of Dylan home: even there she could barely 
Thomas, but more important the afford the rent. 

appropriate Helen too became a trial, though 

£d aeJ £ e KLSE5 n r B Edith was alwa y s fierce *y W* to 

SE SB £SSE\ f f n e her - She was by no means prepared 

■ y t0 dt in the shadow of her araWtious 

Doetrv Li n8 intpn^#" m m i l5t - Up fo' end and former pupil, but was 

determined to be an artist herself, 
was a Brea? “° ne of those terrifying forceful 

Annrt Irom »£? JT S no mttllect. women” reported Brian Howard to 
livmu pmhLifc«.^ C Lf hat ^ ea ! s ' s „. a Harold Acton, and he hastened to 
JP 0C ,c 'ntelh- agree with eacii of her energetic pro- 
§nes nfl» er maII ltU ^ e i. S ^ 0 i? ,s ll nouncements about art (“I always do 

..wl 1J l 3J t * r 1 ^at her poetry w h en I meet muscle”.) Edith man- 
much7"Tm-tf?iJ 0 ; U S® S , w,nburn 5 80 aged to get in with Mrs Arnold Ben- 
SISuL/S h qU,rwl a " under - nltt, who as a well-known disease 
fectunW ^ h St he ,iF ea . la , dy , w i? s might be useful both to Helen and 

rathe? far¥in?7nM : oL S5 1 he heraeIf ’ but that ^ not work. Mrs 
rather lacking in ideas? "U you Bennett soon let Edith see what she 

, “then 


Bennett soon let Edith see what she 


iw k* a .u d , in its contexl Jack Lind- Pads - where Helen eventually died 
and lutela Se in her b y ‘"dies, racked by cancer. Edith 
^^5* ^. a p wssexaerty like the herself was frequently ill, writing 
Hownr?* fc from Brian pathetkaUy in her school-glri FrenS 

« ^e t .a rl y thirties,. when V t0 • suis cpmSe la K 

ShL^?* l0 k* J f, 8 ure ‘ m an Eton ,«|e u <fans le bible”. This is -not the 
admirS' h fld expressed a devout thing that has formed a part 

hk n 25? A or ber Poetry, and had of ‘he Sitwell legind, and one of the 
h.«J? u l as rapturously re- man y virtues of this biography is the 
Se fonnS? he ^ hStnoen^ | ike way it _ domesticates XHegend* 
Nolrs”? barouches making it a great deal more interesl- 

■li-!”' . and; .more worth .a .. serious and 

; DWt. broken-down baroufchfei that ■ r 5 tu d ,0 us . consideration;' much more a 
.L'i -'K: •" ;1 • foDowed femarkab, ° human case., . ;• ■ 

’ 9 "" dlc “ ^ ; Young' and old, Edith did of 


the stately pages of Osbert’s auto- 
biography. But here again Victoria 
Glendinning's treatment dissolves the 
legend without debunking it, reveal- 
ing a situation at once more complex 
and more commonplace. Life at 
Renishaw Park was not really such a 
mixture of P. G. Wodehouse and 
Charles Addams as the stories about 
it might suggest, though I rather like 
the one - also recounted by Anthony 
Powell - about Lady Ida sending the 
footman to ask Edith to sit with her. 
Edith tried to enlist for the chore her 
younger brother or his wife, and 
their equally marked lack of enthu- 
siasm provoked the footman into 
protesting - “Well come on, one of 
you’s got to go”. Edith in fact was 
extremely kind to her mother, who 
in her later, even emptier years came 
to rely on her despised daughter in- 
creasingly for some sympathy and 
entertainment. The two had adjacent 
rooms at Renishaw, and Edith 
awoke one morning to hear her 
mother calling out, *Edie, have you 
ever been Wnf-happy?” The daugh- 
ter’s gift of tongues may have been 
handed down in some obscure way 
even from so unlikely a vessel as 
Lady Ida. 

. Funds were always short, and not 
only for Edith. She passed evenings 
at Renishaw sitting by the light of 
oil-lamps - no electricity was laid on 
- knitting long shapeless woollen 
garments for herself or Helen and 
her brothers. Father, a fanatic 
teetotaller, never gave his guests 
anything to drink after dinner but 
entertained, them with one of his 
ravounte monologues like “Notting- 
ham in the Middle Ages”. No won- 
der that after his permanent depar- 
ture for Italy large glasses of gin 
were frequently in evidence: Edith 
herself increasingly took to the bottle 
In later yeqrs, after the strains and 
stresses of, heT American triumph 
and her lionizing by English 
academics. Jibe, was displeased with a 
mend who failed to put D Litt on 
the envelope after the award of her 
first honorary degree, and as hon- 
ours piled up she liked her mall to 
be addressed to Dr Sitwell with three 
D LStts added. Where folle de gran- 
deiir was concerned she was not her 
ra** 11 e >L s daughter, for nothing. Nor 
did ; Osbert escape inhabitation by 
the paternal Incubus. In a letter to 
big sister-in-law Georgia, Sache- 
vereU's wifo, a letter folly Worthy 
: :®7 George himself, he coun- 
selled greater efforts and economies. 


“I admire grently your devotion 
to Sachie and the children, and 
hope now ... he will settle down 
ana work. And that you will also 
settle down and learn to manage bis 
affairs for him". 

Arnold Bennett, who had great 
affection for the trio, wrote in 1© 
of their “gentle, quiet, surprised, 
ruthless demeanour". That was Edith 
in concert with her brothers. On her 
own, both in public and private, her 
tantrums coulu be as extreme as her 
touchingness. She adored a Terrible 
Tea Party, and frequently organized 
them at the Sesame Club, the 
women’s club in London to which 
she regally donated nn unending 
feast of gossip. The most spectacular 
occasion was a dinner for the Dylan 
Thomases, Eliot, John Hayward and 
others, at which a very drunk Caitlin 
spill ice cream on her arm and com- 
manded Hayward to lick it off. He 
replied he would lick it off any part 
of her but not at the Sesame, to 
which she riposted - “Mother of 
God! The insults of men! You great 
pansyP - and was led out. Dylan, 


Milton - “. . . and look here. Why 
does a poet like you publish such 
awful poetry? You know it's 

Karl *1 ft — J _ 


bad . . . . In a more uninhibited soci- 
ety this sort of thing would excite 
little comment; Edith clearly revelled 
in it, and in regaling her friends with 
it in letters, because childhood had 
not only arrested her but split her 
between grande dame and gleeful lit- 
tle girl. About Eliot she was as pos- 
sessive and sometimes as abusive as 
a child, as on the occasion of his 
second marriage (“Oh what a beast 
Tom i8il w ). 

If it is hard to take her later work 
seriously this is partly because she 
often appears in It like an awkward 
little girl dressed in a queen’s finery, 
Ivy Compton-Bumett said she had 
“become a mixture of the Blessed 
Virgin Maiy and Queen Elizabeth”. 
But surely it was right to applaud, as 
dne applauds a charade, generously 
If with tongue in cheek. And a child 
excites love, in any pose, for “to 
reject her poetry was to reject her”. 
Stephen Spender was right to say in 
his obituary of her that “poems sur- 
vive because people fall in love with , 
them”. Even when portentous (“And 
still falls the rain . . .’’) she could 
excite affection; more subtle, *nd 
more spontaneous, is that of one’s 
.memory for the child- in the en- 
chanted park where 

The mauve summer rain 

Is foiling again .... 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Competing communities 

By Michael Banton 


PPTFB HATH IFFE: “HU arnijr iibiiiubuii, ..... r-... - - 

pfclfcK KAiiurr Immigrants in a British City. Peter and cannot capture the processes at 

Racism and Reaction Ratcliffe, who had special work or directly identify the obstacles 

A Profile of Handsworth responsibility for analysing the results to advancement. Seventeen per cent of 

388pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 0 f the large-scale survey which formed the Asian householders lacked access 
£12 50. the core of the project, now seeks to to an inside WC; one family in eight 

0 7100 0696 9 complement that book with another had no fixed bath or shower; 

= which sets out some of the findings in one-lwclflh of Asian owner-occupicrs 

greater detail and is, unfortunately, had no hot water in their property. 
“Whatever injustice or imperfection decidedly dull. Dr Ratcliffe was noi There is no question that the minority 
exists within a society will be brought responsible for the design of the members start off in the worst 
to liflht bv the presence of a group interview schedule and is properly conditions, but the important question 
thouaht of as different, and sceptical of the meaning of some of the is whether this represents a 
oarticularlv so if they are visibly responses. For example, ninety per starting-point or a trap in which the 
different.” The words are those of the cent of the Asians land two-thirds of least successful get permanently 
wisest of commentators. Philip Mason, the West Indians) told the interviewers caught. 

in the thoughtful essay with which, they were satisfied with life in Britain. Ratcliffe contends that blocks (in 

r i U ir- iL»iiuiap« Dut tKo Aciqiu mil m . . . • ■ • j a 1 * i^nu r* .->i 


appeared in a book by Professor Rex which provide a snapshot of the 
and Sally Tomlinson. Colonial position at a particular moment in time 


iccsses at 
obstacles 


“Whatever injustice or imperfection 
exists within a society will be brought 


exists WIUUM H am-iciy tt.i. iwr 11 "™ , , , c — . 

to light by the presence of a group interview schedule and is properly 
thought of as different, and sceptical of the meaning of some of the 
particularly so if they are visibly responses. For example, ninety per 
different.'' The words are those of the cent of the Asians land two-thirds of 


Are the blacks and Asians in 
Handsworth catching up with the 
whites in competition for (he better 
jobs? The answer here is more clearly 
in the negative. It is officially agreed 
that unemployment among rnciul 
minority workers, particularly women, 
has increased at a faster rate than 
unemployment in general. There is 
some reason to suspect that when 
people lose their jobs, the minority 
workers are more ready than the 
whites to move down a step and take an 
inferior job. In the Handsworth survey 
two-thirds of the West Indian sample 
had been in their present jobs for at 
least five years so there was then 
considerable stability among those 
employed; a few had been able to move 
up to more skilled or better-paid jobs 
but none had obtained white-collar 


rmmtries nice Britain, ne smu, win Winucu wuu me in tne inousimzj maraei «•».>< t ; „ _ . . i., 

solve the problems of their coloured community located inside Bntish to those who ostensibly positions and many fom bla cks than 

minorities onlv by solving their own. society. Or they could have been giving shar £ ^eir 'class' position”. Leaving whites had been offered raternnl 
“What is needed Is n society in which the answer they thought would please askJe that stran g e qualification "may* . jiromolton^tiie d ^ ere ^^ r ^J d 
ineauality is minimized, seen to be the white interviewer. If a researen 

’ . f _ _ _ _ i ko .'AmnQtihlp mnrlrar manic tA nvnlnrt 1 tlll^SlllHIS SlICR 


an a tv- iiivh l — , 

aside that strange qualification may . 
what is his evidence? It is scarcely 


ineauality is minimized, seen to Be the white interviewer. » a rescmui what is his evidence.' It is scarcely uc 
necessary and seen to be compatible worker wants to explore questions such novej Wesl Indians have difficulty qualifications, 
with justice. This can perhaps only as this, or why people migrated or how accumu i n ti„g capital so they wait for 
■ a floor mmmnn Ufa in Rntnin rnmnarK With What they _:i K»i thon mnnv nf them One Of the 


explained by differences 


mm i ■ 

occur in a society with a clear common 
purpose." 

Like those who, in The Fable of the 
Bees, foolishly cried “Good Gods, had 
we but Honestyl”, wc can too easily 
deplore the lack of a common purpose 
at national level in modem Britain and 
forget what great evils have been 
perpetrated in the name of such a 
purpose. What matters just as much, as 
Mason recognized, is that life in 

! i JiIaii rana palnc npnmP from 


asmib.orwny accumulating capital so mry wan i«i 

life in Britain compares with what they h OUSCSt but then many of them 

expected, or how they think ‘people of move out into houses of their own - 60 
different types and nationalities get cenl ; n the survey area were 
on together in Handsworth. then he Q Wner . 0CCU picrs compared with 50 per 
needs to use a much more sophisticated cen( Q f w hites. Asians often raise the 
technique than a doorstep interview. nccessary capital within the family and 
Yet Ratdiffe's scepticism assumes few of t hern seek council houses; 82 per 


Yet Ratdiffe's scepticism assumes 
some funny forms. For example - and 
it is an example, if an exaggerated one, 
of a kind of comment that runs through 
his book - he records that a significant 


muncil houses, but then many of them One of the major routes by which fi 
move out into houses of their own - 6t> minority can catch up is by political 
□cr cenl in the survey area were activity, best of all by performing a 
owner- occupiers compared with 50 per balancing act between two parlies 
rent of whites. Asians often raise the which compete for their support, 
necessary capital within the family and Blacks anil Asians in Britain aTe in no 
few^Hhemseek council houses; 82 per good position to ploy off. one party 
cent in the survey were owner- against another though their vote may 
Spiers. The author falls over him- well have, been erueni m 
self to caution the reader that the constituencies. In ‘he Hands worth 
houses they have purchased may be of survey 70 per cent of Asian men said 
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their position and prospects they look thatthe ^ x P en ^.;^ f ^P,^ , en J mortality and by emigration; Uieir generation black Britons will be as 

not just to those in their immediate not dislodge s b ^ef m the Brit shsense Hke i £ y be m £ n b y second- (een as their fathers to go to the polls is 

neighbourhood but also to the of fair pTay, and ~nlmoa forth- P' a “ s “ Q ” b y cks . The area will then doubtful. The indications are that 
those Who had exoerienced unfavourably young blacks and Asians see their 


televirion-screen, which celebrates the ermore those who had experienced gei 
consumer society and parades the the harshest effects of partition and be 
violer^firstof Viemam!then Watts expulsion from East Africa can rie 
and Belfast, and now Toxteth.JThe Mihap^n , forriven ^ . ; , dl - 

restrictions upon resort to violence in vteWTHow righteous the ^(M>r _is-tn 
small-scale social relations dissolve as the consciousness of his political recti- trc 
the scale Is increased, and young men tude! How Olympian nis judgment ev 

luhn little for which to strive find a when he limits the proviso to those who ^ 



peumpg w,iui|ut.b». ''ibaolCffrouhdJ'A* proaenrineyooui, auu 

vieW. How righteous the authtir is- in - f s beyond queiHbff thnt thefe hfe oaT cCi\ nrly the Asians, see education 

the consciousness of his pohtjcal recti- i rcn d s to worry about, but where is the 1 an important route for advance- 

tude! How Olympian his judgment ev id ence about unequal bargaining . hopes may wither if 

when he limits the proviso to those who We know from other studies W ell-qualified youngsters are not able 

had experienced only the harshest thal io t he private market minonty t break through Into better jobs in 
effects! How grudging an afterthought house-purchasers have on average to sufficient numbers. 


the scale is increased, and young men tude! How Olympian ^ tus judgment ev i dence about unequal bargaining ment but r 
who see little for which to strive find a when he limits the proviso to those who ^ta? We know from other studies -well-qualit 
common purpose in attacking groups had experienced only tbe harshes thal io the pn vate market minonty tQ br ^ ak , 
who wear a different uniform, be it the effects! How grudging an afterthought house-purchasers have on average to su fh c ient 
uniform ar of another coloar or the lies behind that "perhaps"! He is pay 5 cent more and to spend more sumcl 
SSfo™ of the police and the fire judging their responses notfromany Karc hing, so their tsrgaimng Thercii 

SJJL V uneferstandmg of their earlier lives but potion (a concept easier to the wor 

^ from a prior conviction about what life un d C rstand than that of a bargaining eS p ec i a n y 

The imperfections of contemporary ig really tike for racial minority mem- [ 8 definitely weaker, but « w hh e a 

British society are most evident in the ben in Britain whether they realise it Ratcliffe does not mention them and 
inner-city areas of Victorian housing or not. It is not the Asians who need haa no comparable data of his own. past h avi 
planned before the era of the forgiveness. Nor does he build a case with aspect to 

motor-car and now sliced across by the the blacks and Asians in Hands- the council-house sector, tnougn themselve 

lines of through traffic. It is not the wor th catching up with the whites in among those interviewed in the survey numbers 
physical conditions which are the roots respec t Q f access to good housing? whites who said they were on me cooperate 
of trouble, for there are cities in Ratcliffe cannot furnish a simple waiting-list had apparently teen to time b; 


inner-city areas of Victorian housing or 
planned before the era of the foi 
motor-car and now sliced across by the 
lines of through traffic. It is not the wc 
physical conditions which are the roots re , 
of trouble, for there are cities m Ri 
underdeveloped countries where basic an 
amenities of clean water and sanitation Ur 
are scarce yet the inhabitants live in 
hope. Nor are the first-generation 
immigrants In inner-city neighbour- 
hoods so dissatisfied with them. The 
older white residents may be bitterly 
resentful about the environmental de- 
cline and blame the immigrants, yet the 
major social Imperfections are not 
contained within the local neighbour- 
. hood. They stem from the processes by 
which citizens seek groups with whom 
they can share a common purpose ana 
the processes of comparison which 
have lifted their expectations. 

The inner-city area of Birmingham . 
with the highest concentration ot New 
Commonwealth imimgrants is Hands- 
worth, where, in 1971, of ®j* r LJ2 
residents one was bom in tne wesi 
Indies and one in the Indian 
sub-continent. From 1974 to 1977 it 
was the subject of a major research 
project led by John Rex designed to 
discover whether members of the 
minorities were catching up with the 
majority in the competition for jobs, 
houses and schooling. When the 
immigrants arrive they are unable to 
compete on equal terms since they do 
not possess the same skills, but some of 
the differences can be speedily 
reduced. Some immigrants are capable 
of catching up with their compebton in 
a decade, and in any event their 
children should be as well placed as the 
majority of children in the neighbour- 
hood schools. If they have not attuned 
equality by this stage the most likely 
explanation Is that of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

A first report on this research 


There is at preseni a tendency to use 
the word “community” loosely, 
especially in phrases such as the 
“white community" and the “black 
community". The groups which in the 
past have been identified as local 
communities have all contained within 
themselves major conflicts, but the 
members have been forced to 


respect of access to good housing? whites who said they were on the cooperate with one another from tune 
Ratcliffe cannot furnish a simple waiting-list had apparently teen to time by their shared circumstances, 
answer to such a question because he is waiting for a shorter period than west j n p| aces like Handsworth there are 
limited to discussing survey findings Indian respondents. several Asian communities based l^ion 


In passing ' 

On television, a sophisticated computer 

Refers in passing 

To *your pseudo-intellectuals'. . . 

So much for you, Messrs So and Sol 
I congratulate him on his Input, 

On the riches in his memory banks, 

I would love to meet his tramUrot*.-. . . -v'-" "' 

. • ' r '':- • V ' ■- 

Of old there were articles called 

Accumulators, 

Always in need of charging and topping up. 

Most of the know-how they imparted 
Was spent on them. 

It took so long then, to accumulate. 

Later, cleverness made great strides, 

From O levels to Ph.D.s. 

Pseudo-Intellectuals were preferred to 
Real dopes. 

Always in need of charging and topping up. 

But cybernetics is a brand new world. 

Robots have seven-league boots. 

Now we have real Intellectuals 
And pseudo-people. 

O for the crystal set, virtually wireless! 

And the ghost in the machine that we tickled 

Into telling. ■ • _ . . t 

D. J. Enright 


In places like Handsworth there are 
several Asian communities based upon 
religion and ethnic background; there 
is an emergent black community and 
only the remnants of a white 
community or communities. In much 
of their lives people look outwards to 
national and international affairs; local 
life seems drab and unworthy by 
comparison. Our rulers cannot now 
use the idea of a homogeneous nation 
as a way of retaining the loyalty of the 
less successful m an intensely 
competitive society; they turn instead 
to ideas of human and civil rights as a 
way of -formulating common purpose, 
it Is easy to proclaim that people have 
some new right, but this Is a useless 
exercise unless means are found to get 
others to acknowledge corresponding 
responsibilities. This may be imnoss- 
. ible in a market economy unregulated 
by the constraints of community, but 
taking allocation out of the market and 
riving it to officials can lead to higher 
levels of discrimination. Present-day 
political rhetoric only conceals the 
difficulties of satisfying popular ex- 
pectations while we depend so muen 
upon Economic incentives. 

Dr Ratdiffe’s survey results are 
already five yean old but everything 
that has happened since his researen 
was conducted tends to support tne 
conclusion that what Britain s 
multi-racial neighbourhoods are now 
doing is to bring Into our 

country’s most fundamental problems. 
They reveal the social injustices and 
imperfections that , people Jn other 
■neighbourhoods would sooner over- 
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Disappearance and after 


By Bernard Wasserstein 

JACOnO TIME KM AN: 

Prisoner Without a Name, Cell With- 
out a Number 
Translated by Toby Talbot 
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£7.9?. 

(I 297 77995 * 

This is a testimony from the city of 
the dead - the Kafkaesque ncther- 
nelher-world inhabited by the de- 


seiparecidos, the "disappeared ones" 
of contemporary Argentina. Their 
exact number is (by the very nature 


of the phenomenon J unknowable, 
but it is certain that thousands, 
perhaps tens of thousands, have fal- 
len victim to this bizarre form of 
kidnapping by puru-staic, para- 
military, para-police (or a string of 
other pura-lcgnl) freebooters, operat- 
ing under the benevolent blind eye 
of the military government which 
seized power in March I976-. Few 
have reappeared alive, and fewer 
still have dared to defy their captors 
by telling the tale: hence the grim 
significance of Jacobo Timerman’s 
story. 

Born in the Ukraine in 1923, 
Timermnn was taken to Argentina at 
the age of five. From 1971 to 1977 
he was editor and publisher of La 
Opinion, a liberal opposition paper 
which devoted special attention to 
issues of human rights and govern- 
ment illegalities. Unlike the common 
ruck of newspapermen in Latin 
American dictatorships. Timerman 
disdained to lake refuge in the foggy 
euphemisms and vague allusion's 
which define the frontiers of press 
freedom in much of the continent. 
His newspaper, as he puts it, “used 


precise language to describe actual 
situations so that its articles were 
comprehensible and direct”. It was 
apparently for this "capital sin" that 
he was arrested in Buenos Aires in 
April 1977. 

Timernian's arrest was the work of 
an extremist right-wing army group 
operating without formal legal au- 
thority. Immured in one of the many 
unofficial prisons established under 
Hie military regime, he was subjected 
to electric-shock torture, beatings, a 
variety ot humiliations and lengthy 
interrogations. In September 1977 a 
military tribunal declared that there 
were no charges against him and (hat 
he could go free. Nevertheless he 
remained under house arrest by 
order of the military] unta. Eventual- 
ly. in September 1979, rhe Supreme 
Court urdered his release; the junta 
decided to defy the Court nnd arrest 
its members; tne President of Argen- 
tina. General Videla, said that if the 
Court was forced to resign he too 
would do so. Finally, Timerman's 
citizenship was annulled, his goods 
confiscated, and lie was expelled 
from (he country after the manner of 
Solzhenitsyn. 

The genre of prison literature 
often reflects the experience of im- 
prisonment itself in its endless repeti- 
tiveness, and Timerman’s account 
tends to stick to the sombre path 
beaten by his predecessors from Sil- 
vio Peliico onwards. What lends a 
distinctive eerie quality to his book is 
the ntanichean political framework 
within which it is set. Timerman 
argues that his captors formed “the 
heart of Nazi operations in Argenti- 
na", and that “an all-embracing 
arsenal of Nazi ideology" constituted 
part of the structure of the military 
regime, and that his gaolers seemed 
convinced that World War III -had 


broken out. that Argentina was its 
chosen terrain, and dial they were 

3 cd in the front-line against a 
-wide leftist terrorist conspira- 
cy. Timerman (whose own newspap- 
er initially supported the idea of an 
anti-Per6nisl military coup designed 
to stamp out political violence! 
traces the decline of the political 


system, under the impact of litis 
ideology, into an arena of ruthless 
warlordism. 

The strange universe of extra-legal 
legality into which Timerman fell is 
illustrated by the account of an inter- 
view between Timerman nnd the 
Argentine Minister of the Interior 
during his period of detention. 

Minister: You admitted to being a 
Zionist, and this point was re- 
vealed at a meeting of all the 
generals. 

Timerman: But being a Zionist is 
not forbidden. 

Minister: No, it isn't forbidden, 
but on the other hand it isn’t a 
clearcut issue. Besides, you admit- 
ted to it. And rhe generals are 
aware of this. 

The Through the Looking-Glass logic 
is of a piece with the sad collapse of 
coherent political discourse in post- 
Perdn Argentina. 

Timerman's book was accorded a 
tremendous response in the United 
States upon its publication there a 
few months ago, and was rapidly 

? ressed into service by opponents of 
'resident Reagan's policy towards 
Latin America. The rhetoric of hu- 
man rights has been replaced by a 
“quiet diplomacy” which claims to 
distinguish between “authoritarian” 
regimes of the right and “totalita- 
rian" ones of the left. Washington 
officials in recent weeks have put it 
out that there have been no recorded 
disappearances in Argentina this 


year, and that the number of politic- 
al prisoners held without charge or 
trial has dropped from H.OtMl in 1978 
to 9UIJ this year. On this basis has 
arisen the concept of a South Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization which would 
comprise the United Stales, Argenti- 
na, South Africa, nnd other anti- 
communist countries. Timerman’s 
view that “quiet diplomacy is surren- 
der" has been cited with some effect 
by enemies of these and other such 
zany notions now emanating from 
Washington. Timerman’s presence at 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee confirmation hearings on 
President Reagan’s nomination of 
Ernest W. Lefever as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs played a 
part in the almost unprecedented 
Senatorial rejection of a presidential 
nominee. Even in exile Timermnn 
clearly remains a force to reckon 
with. 

Timermnn now works as a journal- 
ist in Israel. His book tells us no- 
thing of his new life there, although 
it mny seem a strange moment for 
this social democrat (converted to 
Socialist Zionism in his youth by 
emissaries of Ha-Shomer Ha-Tsair, the 
left-socialist Zionist party - an episode 
which he recalls with lyrical nostalgia} 
to arrive, albeit involuntarily, in Mr 
Begin’s Israel. One wonders whether 
he would have chosen to go voluntarily 
just now, and whether his rather 
old-fashioned (some might say simple- 


minded) brand of civic virtue may not 
seem out of place in the new Israel. It is 
as a powerful first-hand testament of 
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By Michael Scammell 

LEV KOPELEV: 

The Education of a True Believer 

Translated from the Russian by 
Gary Kern 

328np. Wildwood House. £9.95. 
070453050 3 

During most of the past two 
decades, inquiring Western visitors 
to Moscow, if they were lucky, 
would Find themselves sooner or 
later directed to a crowded small 
flat in one of the “writers’ houses" 
on Krasno-armeiskaya, there to be 
greeted by Lev Zinovievich 
Kopelev, a barrel-chested giant 
with a patriarchal beard. Lev 
Zinovievich - or Lyova, as he is 
known to Russian and- Western 
friend* alike - is one of those 
great-hearted, bubbling conver- 
se lion alists to whom hospitality is 
second nature, and whose generos- 
ity is exceeded only by an Insati- 
able : curiosity - about literature, 
about , politics, about philosophy,' 
and above all about people.- Ger- 
mans. Americans, Englishmen. 
Frenchmen, Italians were all to be 
found conversing earnestly there in 
a babel of languages, leaving 
behind highly prized copies or 
£rpnf. Stern, ■ Encounter ~ whatever-' 
thev had with them - to-be. 'snap- 
ped up and devoured by Lyova as 
soon a$ they had gone. Even more 
interesting was the fact, that 
Lyovas was a favourite stobping- 
off place for- visitors from out of 
i? W11 -*7 Leningrad. Odessn, 

Novosibirsk, Minsk, Kiev - so that 
it was like having an instant news- 
paper in your hands with gossip 
from all over the Union, fir Better 
informed than Pravda oslzvistfa ^ 
Lyova's was unlike anywtftre' else 1 
in Moscow, the nearest thing you 
could, get to a Soviet ialon. 

that .Uyova wus well known to be 
an old and trusted friend: of Sol- 

fn h Th? y iW: fpr ? ,er 1 fe| .loVv' prjaoner 
!« i Primps and the origi- 

: ,at of Ley .Rubin ip. The First ' Cir- 


cle. Known to a smaller group was 
the fact that It had been Lyova 
and his wife Raisa who had acted 
as go-betweens with Novy Mir and 
haa delivered the manuscript of A 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 
to Tvardovsky. But all who met 
Kopelev were Immediately con- 
quered by the wit, charm and 
erudition of the man, a speaker of 
several languages, a first-rate 
philologist, a critic of German litera- 
ture and a man of great compas- 
sion nnd magnanimity. 

After ten years inside, Kopelev 
returned from the labour camps in 
1955 - a year before Krushchev's 
secret speech. Rehabilitated, he 
rejoined the Communist Parly, 
whose Ideas and ideals - if not 
always its practice - he had con- 
tinued to support throughout his 
imprisonment. Even after Khrush- 
chev's speech he had retained his 
belief in the essential correctness of 
most of Stalin's policies, and it was 
only during the 1960s and early 
1970s, as he witnessed the re- 
Stalinizqtfqn of Soviet society, that 
he underwent a slow and painful 
conversion, first back to the Lenin- 
ism of iiis youth and finally to a 
position of "agnosticism’' and 
political Independence. He was 
expelled from the Party in 1968 
and from the .Writers'. Union in 

mio A wfully-fledged dissident. He 
simultaneously lost all possibility of 
either working or publishing in the 
Soviet Union, and iate last year, 
with heavy heart, decided to leave 
for a visit to Germany. Soon after 
their departure, he and Raisa were 
stripped of their Soviet citizenship 
and reluctantly joined the ranks of 
the £migr£s. . 1 

Like many of his generation, 
Kopelev has occupied mueh of his 
tune in recent years with writing 
hw memoirs. The first volume, To 
Be Presented Forever, dealt with 
hh wartime service in fiast Prussia 
and his arrest anfi. 1 imprisonment 
for alleged fraternisation with the 
enemy (his job was to conduct 
propaganda among the Germans, in 
: tJ* occupied areas /'and ! he was 
accused of being job kind to 
them). Another volume, describing , 


his labour camp years, is at present 
being translated from (he Russian, 
and the present book is nn account 
of his childhood and youth and his 
early years in the Parly. 

Here Kopelev describes what it 
was like to be a child in revolu- 
tionary Kiev, the hopes and fears 
generated by the ebb and flow of 
the civil war, the euphoria, for 
those who believed in it, of Lenin’s 
brave new world. Kopelcv’s father 
was an agronomist, nnd like most 
technical specialists successfully sur- 
vived the transition from tsarist to 
revolutionary rule, though it is 
doubtful if , he was- particularly 
enthusiastic about the Revolution, 
His wife, Lev’s mother, was down- 
right hostile, as were most of her 
relatives and friends. Lev, however, 
at once embraced the new creed 
and threw himself, as soon as he 
was able, heart and soul into the 
struggle for a new society. Leaving 
school early, he became a journal- 
ist in a large factory, a Komsomol 
activist and eventually an avid sup- 
porter of Stalin’s ascendancy, par- 
ticipating personally, for instance, 
in the policy of forced civilization. 
Before it was over, he moved from 
Kiev to Kharkov and entered the 
university just as the purges were 
starting, of which , he was almost a 
victim, This volume ends : with . him 
there in about 1935. 

The book is perhaps too breath- 
less and fragmentary to be of much 
value as a guide to the early years 
of Soviet power - Kopolev’s vir- 
tues as a conversationalist become - 
vices in the writer. Western readers 
unfamiliar with the twists and turns 
of Soviet Ideological struggles and 
history will find it hard to keep 
their bearings, and the English edi- 
tion could have done with some . 
sort of chronology. On the other 
hand, what the book does do is to 
capture something of the flux and 
chaos . of those years, where the 
very incoherence of the narrative 
reflects the incoherence of a raw 
new order in the miking. And W 
greatest interest lies in its vivid: 
evocation of those two vital, ele- 
raents. of full-blooded Stalinism! 
collectivization and the purges,- ■ ’ 


one who has, as it were, returned from 
the dead, rather than as a political 
analysis, that this book impresses. In 
its resistance to ideologies mired in 
paranoia Timerman’s perhaps quixotic 
civil courage cannot tail to inspire, if 
not hope, at least a profound respect. 


r Drawing on personal experience, 
Kopelev is able to demonstrate not 
only how ruthless nnd brutal these 
policies were, but nlsa how they 
disoriented, corrupted and ulti- 
mately destroyed nearly all the 
people caught up in them, cither 
as instruments or victims. Particu- 
larly effective is the double focus 
whereby Kopelev sympathetically 
illuminates the thoughts, feelings 
nnd motives of the participants, 
while mercilessly revealing, with the 
benefit of hindsight, how fatally 
deluded they so often were, ana- 
how lethal were the results of 
these delusions. Nor does Kopelev 
spare himself in reciting his woeful 
litany, although it is clear that 
sheer honesty and generosity of 
spirit saved him from the worst 
excesses of his peers. 

Unfortunately, the book is 
afflicted with a translation of such 
grotesque and egregious incompe- 
tence that only by a miracle does 
anything of the original survive at 
all. Yet readers who persist with it 
will find their efforts rewarded, 
especially in the concluding chap- 
ters, which offer yet further evir 
dence of the human costs of this 
monstrous experiment that failed. 

As part of their Casebook Series on 
Etiropeah Politics and Society, Allen 
and Unwin have just published 77ie 
Communist Parties of Italy, France 
and Spain : Postwar Change and Con - 
tinulty 385pp. £22.50 paperback, 
£9.95. 0 04 329033 7). Edited by Peter 
Lange and Maqrizio Vannicelli, of 
the Centre for European Studies, 
Harvard University, the book assem- 
bles key documents relating to West- 
ern European Communist parties 
from 1945 onwards under five , main 
headings: “National Roads to Social- 
ism", "Alliance Policy", "The Par- 
ty", “The . International Communist 
Movement”, and “The Parties and 
the International System". As Stan- 
ley Hoffmann points out in his fore- 
word, the documents - which include 
reports, newspaper articles, .. and 
speeches by ;Thorez, Ibarruii and 
Togliatti •** . should help readers to 
arrive at an independent view of the 
complex evolution of Eurocom- 
munism. h‘. '. 
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The image of authority 

By Paul Johnson 


!ss======ss=ssa==ss=sssss= fullering case, persuaded four of its programme on a subject which might 

RICHARD CLIJTTERBUCK: sponsored MPs. including Shirley result in criminal charges in winch 

Tho Media and Political Violence Williams and two oilier ministers, to they would present the evidence for 

The Media and Political violence on , hc .jjckei-liiie j,, May prosecution”. 

19 1pp. Macmillan. £15. 1977. This brought in not only the Tliis was merely one episode in 

0 333 31484 0 media but lhe militant left (including w | !at sometimes looks like u general 

• "V ■ 11 — — Scargill) and led to the appalling vendetta against the police waged by 

The most disturbing aspect of the scenes of violence of Jime-July 1977. t h e BBC. Eldon Griffiths, par- 
recent street violence in Britain is As a result of intensive press and |jumcnlarv adviser to the Police red- 
the extraordinary animosity shown television coverage, public sympathy c ration, told the Commons in May 
towards the police by large numbers swung to the workers who defied the jogO: “1 believe we arc in the pro- 
of young people. Still more sinister is pickets, and the union was humili- sen ce of a concerted campaign in the 
the extent to which this trend is ated. Again, during the ferocious fringe of politics, in the media and 
encouraged by Labour politicians in picketing early in 1979. media expo- occasionally in this House, to deni- 
responsible posts, such as the Leader sure of union violence worked grale (| ie police service .... No 
of the Greater London Council. The against the strikers and their political organ 0 f opinion in this country lias 

E upularily of the police has always backers and accounted for the sub- ,j on( . morc iu disseminate and ett- 
een the keystone in the arch stantiai size of the Tory electoral dorse , these mendacities than the 
of British stability. As Richard victory iri May. In both' casts the BBC”' CIul tefbuck doer not go so 
Clutterhuck snys in his admirable police emerged, in the minds of the f ar as that. But he is critical of the 
new hook, the police, with the pnssi- public as a whole, with reputation recent documentary nnd fictional 
ble exception of doctors, “enjoy the enhanced. presentation of the police by the 

highest public regard of any profes- Yet t his is u risk the anti-police BBC. Among programmes that he 
sion in Britain”. As recently as 1975, ra iii ci! | s arc prepared lit take pro- singles out are the senes ol tour 
he reports, a comprehensive three- v idcil dial, |w creating violent epi- plays transmitted in U7N unuer me 
year survey of public altitudes so d eSi (hey enlist a substantia title Law anil Order. These fictions, 
showed that such questions its “do m inority of" activists for whom wnr- showing the police in the worst 
you respcct/tnist/likc the police?" f arC w j t h the police is ulmost a way possible light, were ^ given 
and "are you sutisfied with the Q f |jf e Moreover, the more violence “documentary significance m a 
police?" evoked "Yes” responses in wh jch thL , y involve the police, the lladio Times background article, anu 
ranging from 90 to 98 per cent. Is « reater the chances that individual “some viewers who switched on lute 
this nnprovti! being eroded? And, if policemen or groups of police will were under the impression that they 
so, who is responsible? themselves hehave violently and ill- were watching a documentary about 

General Clutterbuck’s book, I egally and thus present occasions for an actual case of wrongful convtc- 
should point out. covers a wider Field enlisting the media in their anti- tion . . . . 

than this single topic. Yet it is the police campaign. Clutterhuck de- The deliberate undermining of the 
most imDortant connecting thread in scribes the successful efforts of the reputation of the police in Britain 
his survey of British public order Socialist Workers' Party to raise the and the violence in Ulster are con- 
durine the 1970s, and it throws into level of violence in 1977, not only at neclet i at a number of levels, the j 
sharpest relief his primary concern Grunwick’s but in Lewisham and irresponsibility of the BBC being one 
with the part played by the media. Ladywood, some 357 police being Q f them. “Between 1971 find 1979 . 
He demonstrates, "pretty convincingly injured in these encounters. The clutterhuck writes, "there were six 
t think that certain groups in our SWP was likewise prominent in the BBC television interviews with mem- 
society do have an interest in prom- 1979 Soulhnll riot, in which ninety- bers 0 f the Irish terrorist orgamza- 
oting hostility towards the police, seven police were hurt. tions (IRA, 1 NLA and UVF) and 

and that television (though not the Clutterhuck also gives details of an many more with their legal tront 
press) makes it much easier for them ep j so de in March 1976 in which the organizations. As he says . tne puo- 
to accomplish their object. SWP, in its earlier incarnation as the lie "gained nothing from ne imer- 

r i u au, ujith thp TNI .A. WllQ Claimed tO 


and that television (though not the 
press) makes it much easier for them 
to accomplish their object. 


this is by modem forms ol prawning, coul ter-attacking, showing or spokesmen for illegal 

$£ ra.SM.SM SB**" “ shJd 

2 A hf» frmnd it necessary to er’s presses were standing by for an given . 

his members all-night . run to produce _a apecud With all that we can 


JLjr Triads I have to convince men were injured, three of them professional Institute for the Mass 
Spm thTttv are enemies ^e re is seriously. . . . Though none of the Kiedia. on the lines of similar legal 
nothinJ l ke J bh of vTolence w do marchers was seriousfy hurt, the im- Md medical bodies, with a strict 
•St SmvSed that they blame the pression given by the pictures was co d e of conduct and powers of ex- 

liuL P n nd nnt me for startinfi it " Sat of policemen attacking the mar- pulsion. The proposal is presented 
police and not me for starting ir. rhpr? £ nart Paul Foot and £ hriint | v and none of the many se- 


, chers. Apart from Paul Foot and abruptly — - - 

The invention of the flying pickets these four photographers, there were nous objections to it are discussed, 
and mass-picketing played an tmpor- no ot he r reporters or cameramen in the light of Gutterbuck's own 
tant part in this process. The man p resen t and, whether this was by evidence, the media are only one of 
who popularized tnese two devices, accident or design, it had the effect the various factors which tend to 
and employed them most ruthlessly, of ensur ing that the only photo- stimulate or aggravate violence, 
nine Armnr Qmrcnll u/hn. QS diltt&V m-amKc mkink fhp national iminfi oTtr^mUfc nnd fnnee 


and em 


lurprising tl 
iiscuss the 


FABER BOOKS FOR 
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matter. Recent events suggest it is 
here.lhat: the . law Is weak.^r at least 
fTfiraeduidely enforced. The mere | 
presence 1 of a television camera, as 
well as a broadcast, can be an indte- 
mftnt. and it is imoortant that televi- 


“battle ot uaiuey was a puiun.ni tmu wee fc S Later, it was tne awr wno m ent, and it is important mat 
economic disaster for the nation, for attacked the police, injuring Fifty-' s jon mandarins, as well as extremist 
it helped the miners to win their ei gh t 0 f them, six of them grievous- politicians and publicists of all kinds, 
inflationary claim, and this was a. This political use of anti-police should be made to realize that, in 
turnina-oouU in the hyper- inflation vtnlp.nce is Darticularlv serious since it entering the arena of potential vio- 


turning-point in the hyper-inflation vj 0 i ence j S pai , 

of the 1970s. But it was also a hum- appears deliberately designed to In- lence, they do so at their own great 
liation for the police. As Clutterhuck vo [v e young blacks in encounters with and personal peril. Nothing, I 
puts it, “The gates [of the depot] the p0 Uce. hazard, would provoke the media to 

were physically closed by a senior rillttprhlIc i,'s book shows that deeper reflection on its responsibni- 
police officer in front of the televi- , , an d especially the BBC, is ties than the spectacle of the Plo- 
sion cameras so the incident was *, fall L mS-police tor-Genera! of the BBC (who is alao 

made into a symbolic public surren- f n a ' ™^nda tLn the press. ¥hus, its Edifor-in-Chief) betag hauled off 
der of tht (police itc, £»*«£**. P^SebatUein SoutEallin April to gaol. . " " , 

mass picket. In the Ions run tins . q^q Kptwpen the extreme^Ieft Anti - . . 

Mpect of the defeat Nazi League and the police, the Retrospections on Social Psychology 

the most damaging to the public in- g all ^ ed an organization called edited by Leon FesDnger t^PP- 

terest. the -Southall Campaign Committee" Oxford University Press. £7.95 0 19 

Of course militant, picketing, as to make an “Open Door” program- 502751 5) is a collection of ten essays 

Clutterhuck demonstrates, also dam- me, which included a number of un - on an^th^rontroi of human 

.HAas.nstms 

where the union involved. APEX, in says, “since the police S ou!d nrt .edrt .ofBrtwnour and i-my t earn 
an. attempt to attract attention to its or make specific statements on a Conflict . 


tarticularly serious since it enteri: 
iberately designed to in- i cncei 


ing the arena of potential vib- 
!, they do so at their own great 


Biography and criticism 

A Better Class of Person 

An autobiographv 1929’ 1956 

JOHN OSBORNE ' 

£7.95 

Siegfried Sassoon 
Diaries 1920-1922 

Edited by RUPERT KART-DAVIES 
£9.95 

The Letters of Gustave 
Flaubert 1830-1857 

Selected, edited and translated by 
FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
Faber Paperbacks £.1.50 

Early Auden 

EDWARD MENDELSON £10.00 

Greek Poetry 

From Homer to Seferis 

C. A. TKYFANIS £25.00 

Critical Observations 

JULIAN SYMONS S9. 75 

Ferocious Alphabets 

DENIS DONOGHUE £8.95 

Poetry and plays 

Collected Poems of 
Sylvia Plath 

Edited by TED HUGHES 
£10.00; Faber Paperbacks £4.25 

St Kilda's Parliament 

DOUGLAS DUNN 
Poetry Book Society Choice 
Faber Paperbacks £3.00 


and two new plays being 
produced by the 
National Theatre 

On the Razzle 

TOM STOPPARD 
Faber Paperbacks £2.50 

True West 

SAM SHEPARD 
Faber Paperbacks £2.95 

F iction 

Feelings Have Changed 

P. H. NEWBY Cfl.S.’f— 

Bliss 

PETER CAREY £6.50 

Lantern Lecture 

and Other Stories 

ADAM MARS-JONF.S 
£6.95 

The Witch-Herbalist of 
the Remote Town 

AMOS TUTUOLA 

£fi. 50: Faber Paperbacks £2.95 


Meg 

MAURICE GE 


MAURICE GEE 
£5.95 

and the first paperback 
edition of 

Livia 

or Buried Alive 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 
Faber Paperbacks £2.50 


For fuller details of these and the other books we shall bepiibftshtng 
itextseasok write fo'us rtotv tit 3 Qtfecn Square, London wC 1 for a 
copy oj NEW FABER BOOKS: AUTUMN AND WINTER 1981 


New Titles from Washington . . . 

ERIC VOEG LIN: Philosopher of History 

by Eugene Webb 

For lhe way In which Voegltn integrates “lhe mo&i profound philosophical 
reflection with the most searching historical Inquiry,” Eugene Webb finds 
Voegltn to rate high as a philosopher and us n philosophical historian. 

336 pp, £ 12.00 

ANTICHRIST IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
A Study of Medieval Apocalypticism, Art, & Literature 
by Richard K. Emmerson 

An Invaluable book for students of medieval history, theology, and an, this 
work also provides a belter understanding of the richness and complexity or 
lhe medieval world to general readers. 

320pp. Utus, £12. 70 

i*' 1 

APOLOGIA & TWO FOLK PLAYS 
by August Strindberg 

This volume or Walter Johnson's widely pnM ' 1 Ht&Spluf 

Sweden’s greatest drama! is! Includes new versions of The Great Highway, pius 

S 8 “wolyricfolk plays, TheCrownbride and Swanwhite. 

244 pp, Ulus, £12.70 

... Plus 2 Superb New Poetry Collections 


A CLOSED BOOK 

by Richard Blessing 

Recurring themes and imagery 
’ contribute to a progression or 
experience and learning and feeling,, 
and relate poem to poem, section to 
section in the unity of an overall 
pattern. 

80 pp, £3.83 


SONGS FOR THE 
HARVESTER OF DREAMS 
by Duane Nlafum 
The themes and images of Niatum’s 
fifth volume of poetry are both 
directly and indirectly related to tils 
Indian and Northwest background. 
64 pp. £5.20 


University of Washington press 


1 Gower Street, London WC1 
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Proletarian distempers 


By J. K . Vincent 

DONAl.ll L\ KICHJ K«: 

KJdIuijs Victorians 

l%pp. Ohio University Press. 

£8.95 (paperback, £3.60). 

(J 8214 <1571 J 

flic working class in (he nineteenth 
century played u walk-on part. That 
is, it walked on, it rioted, and it 
returned to work. It did nut spend 
the century in' an anachronistic 
attempt to found the Labour .Party, 
nor even in a less anachronistic 
struggle against Privilege. What mili- 
tancy it snowed was turned on and 
off like a tap by the vicissitudes of 
the trade ann eleriond eyries. Worse 
still, from the point of view of twen- 
tieth-century '•democratic" histor- 
iography, proletarian distempers (to 
use Beatrice Webb's phrase for the 
General Strike) did not run on the 
approved progressive tramlines. 
Popular behaviour was characterized 
by polymorphic irrationalism. One 
year the rights of the Tichborac 
Claimant might be in fashion, the 
next it might be the claims of the 
Anti- Vaccinationists. (The first gov- 
ernment Incursions _ into preventive 
medicine, over VD in garrison towns 
and over compulsory vaccination, 
both had to be abandoned in the 
face of a tumultuous vox populi.) One 
ritual, however, where popular tradi- 
tion never faltered was in the mntter 
of rioting. 

Donnld Richter has studied 452 
disturbances in the tranquil period 
between 1865 and 1914. This chal- 
lenges the idea that lawlessness en- 
ded soon after compulsory police 
forces were established by the Act of 
1856. It does not, of course, mean 
that lawlessness became politically 
important. Rioting is a rather collu- 
sive, conservative activity which 
establishes, indeed displays. the 
essential - authority of government, . 
while allowing ll to make marginal 
concessions; the facetious phrase 
“ritualized pseudo-conflict" trembles 
on one’s lips. Richter in fact concen- 
trates on the 1860s, 1870s nnd 1880s, 

- and omits the late Victorian and 
Edwardian period, when race and 
anti-immigrant riots became interest- 
ing (Asquith had to ban a world 
heavyweight contest between a black 
and a white because of the disastrous 
effects if the black had won). 

The topics treated include the Fe- 
nian terrorism of the 1860s, which 
involved conspiracy and terrorism 
rather than riot, Tills adds little to 
the standard works on Fenian ism, 
though the during attempt to seize 
Chester Castle by a coup in 1867 
certainly bears retelling. As to the 
blowing up of Cierkenwell prison. It 
appears that Dublin Castle gave ex- 
act particulars of what was in the 
offing to Scotland Yard, who then 
let it happen. There is nn original 
chapter, on the riots , caused by die 
. Protestant demagogue Murphy m the 


1860s, until lie was killed hv the Irish 
Catholic miners of Cum I ktI and. The 
Ifyde Park riots, which s»« distressed 
Matthew Arnold, are studied bulb in 
terms of official policy ami of what 
happened on (he spot. Here (here 
was probably u greater element of 
collusion and pre- arrange merit be- 
tween Cabinet and the Reform 
League in connection with the de- 
monstration of May 6, 1867, than 
Richter suggests; but he is right to 
hint that liie mob which frightened 
the Cabinet was that to be found in 
the Carlton Club. The involvement 
of troops on three occasions in 1866— 
67 should be noted. There is a chnp- 
ter on the Salvation Army riots of 
the 1880s and 1890s which breaks 
new ground. The West End riots of 
February 1886 are dearly charted, 
stone by stdhe, helmet by helmet. 

Me ire generally, there is n discus- 
sion of tlic growth of the “demon- 
stration" (the term dales from the 
1860s), and the restraints upon ‘it. 
especially in connection with the 
controversy about the banning of 
meetings in Trafalgar Square in 
1887-92, In the background to all 
this is a low hum of minor disturb- 
ances - food riots, election riots, 
industrial riots - often in rnlher un- 
likely places. Exeter. Torquay. Lyme 
Regis, Newton Abbot, Leamington, 
Salisbury, Basingstoke. Eastbourne - 
nil these produced problems of law 
and order beyond the reach oF ordin- 
ary police power. The Hume Secret- 
ary of the period might find Iris 
“front line" anywhere, not just in the 
inner cities. 

Can Richter's book be safely put 
into the hands of a young personf It 
is pleasantly produced, with good 
Victorian maps of central London, 
but 1 confess to doubts. The proof- 
reading is not of the best. Words like 
“unequivocablv”. "authorative", and 
“AnthenueunT appear. And we find 
Michelstown. for Mitchelstown; 
Commons, without the definite arti- 
cle; Huntington, for Huntingdon; 
Conn*, for Coirv; J. L. Gavin, for 
■ Garvin; Willenhead, for- (1 suppose) 
WillenhaU; an odd allusion to the 
High Church preferences of Har- 
court, that great anti-cicrical and 
ernstian; a belief that Qathome Har- 
dy is hyphenated, when (despite the 
DNB) the title-page of the autho- 
rized biography shows otherwise; a 
reference to the Welsh borough of 
Dungarvnn, which is in Ireland; and 
a quaint phrase about "the French 
Catholic threat" in the 1790s, He 
nlso ascribes qitis custodiet ipsos cits - 
lodes? to Terence (reae Juvenal). A 
faint if unmistakable whiff of Amer- 
ican authorship here; a point I dwell 
on merely to point out, esurientty, 
that England will soon be full of 
unfrocked academics who for a deris- 
ory sum will be only too glad to giye 
a final lick of pnmt to American 
academic publishing. Our errors (for 
we too have them) are pardonable; 
theirs are not, for they could pay us 
to eliminate them. ' 

"Hie adult reader will be undis- 
turbed by such pedantries, and wifi 
find large food for thought in the 


issues raised. He will mile the phe- 
nomenon of the iiiiii-iihili as particu- 
larly important. In 18-18, i7(),0(j(l Spe- 
cial Constables enrolled m London 
against the Chartists; 1 13.0(H) were- 
enlisted against the Fenians in 1867; 

Londoners volunteered to 
support the police in 1887. These 
were not necessarily middle-class 
mobs. The entire workforce of the 
Manchester gasworks, the lowest of 
(lie low. enlisted against the Feniuns. 
The authorities were always ahle to 
exploit a general inclination to see n 
bit of action on the streets. Likewise, 
the rioters were strangely apt to 
cheer the Guards regiments who 
were ostensibly standing by to cut 
them down, and to close banned 
meetings by singing “God Save the 
Queen . The mob was normally pat- 
riotic. peaceable, mid had high si mi- 
da rds of pcrsuiiul behaviour. The 
West End riots of 1886 were trig- 
gered by a member of the Carlton 
Club making an unacceptably inde- 




curous sign to the mob below, a 
breach of etiquette that could not be 
allowed to pass without reproof. 

The mob, fur from challenging 
conventional opinion, was most ac- 
tive when acting to enforce it, either 
as partisans in elections, or as even- 
handed opponents of Rome and the 
Sa|valion Army, in 1882, eighty-six 


Salvationists were imprisoned ’ for 
provoking disorder, and 660 injured 
by the mob. An organization of 


"youths of the lowest class", the 
Skeleton Army, was formed to break 
up the Salvationists, with discreet 
assistance and approval from respect- 
able quarters. The anti-Catholic rio- 
ters of the period likewise can be only 


S 




condemned for taking too seriously the 
official beliefs of society. If the Irish 
were not only sworn to hatred of us on 
earth, but condemned to perdition 
hereafter, what, except enthusiasm, 
could be wrong with the destruction of 
two chapels, one hall, one school, and 
over 110 houses in the Catholic ghetto 
at Ashton? 

Home Secretaries and police come 
well, out of - the question of public" 
order. The former were generally 
libertarian, the Jatter more sinned 
against than sinning, their worst fai- 
lure being usually not being on the 
right spot, as in the 1886 riots when 
the main body of police was sent to 
The Mall by mistake for Pall Mall, 
with another large body in reserve at 
Scotland Yard, leaving the West End 
wide open for looting. The Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police wrote temperately in 1886. 
“That is one of our difficulties at all 
these public meetings: we are bound 
to snow as few police as possible - It 
produces excitement ana irritation, 
and directly you show police you get 
a bigger crowd than ever". Lord 
Scarman’s current enthusiasm for the 
Kerner Report is a rediscovery of 
what was obvious to the Victorian 
bobby. 

From first to last there was no 


■j...., 


This photograph of a bronze by Gamon Adams of Sir Charles James 
Napier, the conqueror of Sind' is taken from Helen Sniailes's Scottish 
Empire: Scots in pursuit of Hope and Glory (92pp. Scottish National 


■ and fo Trafalgar Square from 1892, it 


was a strictly defined and limited 
parliamentary title; not a customary 
nght. Otherwise, people could exer- 
cise their lawful right of discussion, 
provided that not too many others 
disagreed too strongly with them. 1 
Riot, once again, became an instru-. 
ment of consensus. Those who de- 
fied could then be treated as threats 
to public order, "A mob forbids 
Murphy from lecturing; and the 
magistrates administered that mob 
law ’, the authorities noted, reviving 
for the purpose one of the most 
reprove anti-Jacobin laws of the 
1790s. As Murphy wrote, "Those 
who don’t like me declare that if ] 
am allowed to lecture they will cre- 
ate riots." Two quite different 
theories of law, whose differences 
ar L normal| y fudged, came to the 
surface here, as they will always do. 
Does the law guarantee the right of 
anyone, however unpopular, to per- 
forra lawful acts (the judicial view in 
the Beatty case which finally made 
Salvation Army processions legal) 
even if they may cause others to act 


unlawfully? or is law the seemly im- 
position of the will of the strong, 
including restraint of lawful actions if 
the strong demand it clamorously 
enough? There is much to be said, 
after all, for consistently crushing the 
weaker side; it enn be done, which is 
no small merit. Richter's study of the 
Homo Office dossiers shows that the 
authorities were sometimes liberta- 
rian, sometimes authoritarian, In 
their approach to individual cases, 
but that there was no coherent 
general view of free assembly and 
public order in their departmental 
outlook. From the point of view of 
the great British public, the right to 
stop other people expressing their 
opinions appears to nave been at 
least as important historically as the 
supposed right to meet to express 
one's own views; and looked at in 
detail through the Home Office win- 
dows, the idea of a “free" late Victo- 
rian Britain becomes as dubious a 
piece of political folk culture as the 
comparable notion that the national 
church was Protestant. 
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Saint Malachy’s alumnus 


By Brian Moore 


MICHAEL TIERNEY: 

Eoin MacNeill: Scholar and Man of 
Action, 1867-1945 \ 

409pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford uni- 
versity Press. £22.50 
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and folly or useless bloodshed. Like Irish Free Slate’s first high com- 
Michacl Collins he believed in anion missioner in London, and its second 


detailed provisions irrelevant. What civil wur in which his tweniy-lwo- 
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which would produce results, and it is governor-gene nil. Another brother, 
revealing that Collins, a younger man Hugh, ii classicist who tuughi Latin in 

..,U_ Ul.. ka.nmo tkx mn.l Krill id nl ihfi Imii'iI 1 InifOnrilv Dllhlin 


would mailer was not fur whrun Ire- 
land wiik to he hclil. but by whom, 
and MucNcill perceived whiit was to 
be. inexorably, ihc answer. 


who later became the most brilliant the Jesuit University College. Dublin, 
tactician of the Irish revolution, said entered literature, unbeknown in him- 


to Hayden Talbot in 1922: 

If Professor MacNeill’s theory that 


self, as “Professor McHugh" in James 
Joyce's Ulysses. John (Eoin) took first 


In the late 1930s, when 1 was a junior 


day boy at Saint Malachy's College, 
Belfast, there was a discussion in class 


about the school's most distinguished 
ex-pupils. A senior boy put forward 


If Professor MacNeill s theory that p| ace j n j rc | u nd in his senior malricu- 
these leaders had resolved upon | a tj on an d after obtaining- a degree ai 
launching a forlorn hope to awaken |he Royal University of Ireland 
the Irish people is coneci. no secured an appointment in the 
further explanation is necessary. It accountant general's office in Dub- 


is therefore not at all difficu 


accountant general’s office in Dub- 
lin; He was not an Irish speaker (in 


the name of Eoin MacNeill, saying 
that he was an internationally known 
historian, a founder of the Gaelic 
League, the man -who conceived and 
brought about the formation of the 
Irish Volunteers, which was the main 
force in Ireland's struggle for inde- 
pendence. "Besides," Ineboy said, “he 
was from my part of the world, the 
Glens of Antrim." This drew a cheer, 
but the master at once grew bitter. 
“People always mention MacNeill", 
the master said, “but, as far as a lot of 
us are concerned, he’s the man who 
countermanded the order for the Eas- 
ter Rising in 1916. And don’t forget he 
was the Free State representative on 
the Boundary Commission which is 


L3 uibH.iui(. iiui hi mi Kin. nc WHS Jiut UM man apcaikci (in 

accept Professor MacNcili's exp] a- f ncli f ew people from his purl of the 
nation of his order countermanding country had any Irish). He belonged. 


Because of "The North Began", he 
was upp rouchcd by Bufmcr Hobson 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
the old physical-force party and by The 
O'RahiUy. They asked him if he had 
meant whnt he said and. if so. would 
he head such a force of Irish Volun- 
teers? Although his agreement would 
jeopardize his life's work .for the 


civil war in which his iwenty-lwo- 
ycnr-nld son, Brian, was killed in a 
burst of machine-gun fire. "The loss 
of all security, imprisonment, even 
death", which he had foreseen, in his 
usual cold and realistic way, became 
ihc fabric of his daily life. 


the rising. Far from Professor M he put it, "lo a generation when it 
MacNeill's being in a minority in had become. customary, as ji.hus at 
this matter it was we who were In onc time or another in most parts £>f- 
the minority. With the German -,h e country, for parents to conceal 
arms at the bottom of Tralee Bay, t hcir knowledge of Irish from their 


Gaelic League, MacNeill foresaw, as 
Hobson did. that >t force recruited by 


him. h widely respected moderate, 
would be much larger than uny which 
could be formed by ihc IRB working 
on its own. As his wife, my Aum 
Tuddie. Inter told it, my uncle excused 
himself from those in his study nnd 
went across the hull to the dining 
room where she sat sewing. He told 
her of the proposal, saying that us his 
action would inevitably involve herself 
and the children and "might mean the 
loss of nil security, imprisonment, 
even death" he would nut go on with 
it without her consent. She asked him 
did he think it "the right thing to do”, 
nnd when he answered "Yes" she 
said. "Then do it". And so, he 
became the first president of the Irish 
Volunteers. 


the minority. With the German 
arms hi the bottom of Tralee Bay, 
it must have seemed an act of 
madness. 


children". Typically, havine derided 
madness. lo learn Irish, he found the perfect 

Perh ? » Urn MM, » rccogni* 

MacNcijjs real role in lh« *■*“** speaking Aran islundcrs and later was 
Easter Week was, in part, due lo ihc res p 0ns fj,| c f or teaching many of the 
fact that he was the most unassuming Aran men lo read and write 

t m SiJa^El3S? a! iheif own languuge correctly. 


responsible for the mess this country is 
in todav. The other members tricked 


in today. The other members tricked 
him and he had to resign. And that 
finished his political life.” 


popular imey. The mm _1 i ln 18 g 2i when elected president of 
from my perfectly fitted h.s ^ Nationa| Lilcrary s^y, M uc- 

role as Professor of car ^ Neill delivered an address on the 

Je-Anslicoalion of Ireland. The real 


mt.uit.rai iie-AnBiicwHtion of Ireland, me real 

0)1 1 eg^Dublin . H ^ ^ ® ‘ ‘ ,r ^ Irish, fie pointed out, were not the 

was a sober, rather formal suit and an _i _r -a . — >u. 


was a sober rather torm^ sun ana an uppe ' r cla ^ s of lhe ascen dancy: the 
oldTashmned wing-collared shirt. He |jf e an( j G f Ireland did not belpng 

nuftari Anntmiinllu (Ml lflrOP n TV. . ■ . . 


He served as minister for finance, 
then for industry, in the fust Ddii. 
After his second imprisonment by ihc 
British, he. was elected speaker of the 
second Dfiil. He offered himself as 
Free State member on the ill-fated 
Boundary Commission, although he 
had little hope of it from the begin- 
ning nnd characterized it as "the most 
disagreeable duly 1 have ever under- 
taken". .When. he ret ired to his study 
afterwards, ir was' lft‘ dCT h js^groti#- 
work on the CoUgny Calendar nnd 
help found the vultmble Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission. 


Those were the years in which 1 
knew him. When l returned to Irc- 
Inml in October 1945. at the war's 


end, it was jusi in lime to attend his 
funeral. 1 hud come from North 


Africa. Italy and France. Here, in 
neutral Ireland, it seemed that De 
Valera and his political foes, kneeling 
in prayer at my unde’s funeral, were 


historic figures from a dead past. I 
believed then, with the optimism of a 


That night I asked my father, 
“What was the Boundary Com- 
mission?" He explained that it was a 
commission which met in 1924 to 
establish boundaries between North- 
ern Ireland and the new Free State of 
Southern Ireland. I told him what had 
been said in school. My father was 
furious. He said Eoin MacNeill re- 
signed because he felt unable to sign 
the majority report and because of 
that the commission, far from setting 
the boundaries, broke down. The next 
morning my father went to the school 
and demanded an apology. He got it. 


« J m * CT' « ’’ life and soul of Ireland did not belpng 

puffed contmuaHy on a large pipe tQ thcse , Ci bul to , hose whom 

and, indeed, as a child l believed that npan JL, -_, led lh . hewers D , 


and, indeed, as a child L believed mai Dean Sw ft had the hewers ol 

*e Petersen Pipe advertisements woad and the drawers of water . 


Sr! Vi r" „X 1 ' ’ wood and the drawers oi warer. 

( The Thinking Man ) were mode l- These were the Irish nation, to whom 
led on him. I remember the shock pf ^ Irish Ianguage belonged. They 
surprise whidt came over me when in . . advanced t er 5 far towards Anali- 


surpnse which came over me when in had advanced ° ver S far towards Angli- 
his polling-shed, 1 came bctms the (h c problem was to reverse 


™ . . the process and this must oe done 

handled, a British Arrm bayonet lhro J gh the language, the national 

^ l, h ^ntrt h:c an^Hpi 8g nHS the mUS ' C - ° nd thC na,i0r,al 8 a,n «- bUt ' 

took it into his garden and in tnc a i iru<A a ii k m cn^otino ?hp lnnpunoc. 


My father had admired Eoin Mac^ 
Neill ever since their schooldays at 


. ll !. In th* music, unu lilt linilUimi gau»-a, 

took it into bis and in i the abDVg all) by spea king the language, 

course of an excited half hour play ng ln 18 g 3 he gol in touc b w jth Douglas 
sohtaiy so d.er managed to wound Hyde> who j| popu1ar i y believed to be 
in founders of^ the.. Gaelic League, 

but pemahent scar. Even then I did ns ^j., dc j atcr WTO te: “It was 

not connect that lethal military object MucNcill who sent out the dreu- 

tifiik iv i xi unfMft nnri ntQ fnrmnr nctivi- ... . ■ 


II was n decision which led him into 
a maze of deceit, to ihc agonizing 
decisions as Chief of Sniff in Easter 
Week, to anguish ut the recklessness 
and trencheiy of men he counted as 
his friends, lo his and his _ sons's 
arrests, to n British court miiTtinl and 
a sentence of life imprisonment. It led 
to life as n felon in Dartmoor and 
Lewes until his release in the amncsiy 
of 1917, to a period of privation for 
his fnmily after the loss of his univer- 
sity post, to night-time arrests by 
Black and Tans, to further imprison- 
ment and. to- the honored of lhe Irish' 


generation weary of ihc chimera of 
Irish bloodshed. Hint our divisions 
would die with the deaths of these old 


antagonists of England. Alas. 1 was 
not. like my Unde John, a realist. Ire- 
land has never lacked those who will 
die for her. What she lacks are men 


who enn think dearly and coldly 
nhniii the enn sea ucnces of iheir 


about tlic consequences of iheir 
actions. Eoin MucNcill was one of Ihc 
few who could. As the lute C.P. Cur- 
ran wrote of him in an obituary: “To 
return nn inverted cone lo its base is 
effectively n revolution and that is 
what MacNeill did with this country 
and with lhe simple aqd unusual lever 
of radical nnd- clear thinking,'’ 


.Saint Malachy's where they were 


hji »K» J . Eoin MacNea who sent out me arcu- 

yuh my unde and his former activi- ^ mee , ing / al which , he 

■es. I now see my faifore to make the Gae|ic J W(1S foi f^ ed); - 

•nnnpr*tmn nc nnrAntoniflt C. IOT mflllV. ® 


members of a special “university' 
class which nreoared clever bovs foi 


connection as paradigmatic, for many, 
if not most, of his countrymen have As Dr Tierney’s book shows, Mae- 
failed to encompass the true facts of became the mainspring of this 

his extraordinary life. extraordinary movement, as editor. 


class which prepared clever boys for 
examinations at the old Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. MacNeill married 
my father's sister and was known to 


me as “Uncle John”. (My father him- 
self married late in life and so Uncle 


Now, thirty-six years after his death, writer and speaker. He travelled ull 
the fust full -scale account of that over the country on its behHlf and 


self married late in life and so Uncle 
John was more of an age to be- my 
grand-uncle than my uncle.) When 1 
was n child I often spent part of my 
summer holidays at his house in Dub- 
lin. I remember that he liked to break 
the long hours in his study by coming 
out to work In his garden and i| was 
during these breaks thftt I discovered 
him to be infinitely more interesting 


tne Iirst iuu-scaic aauuw ; — , ~ * . /. - 

life has been published. It was written because of the astonishing success of 
bv the late Michael Tierney, a former *be League among the real Irish 
n reside n t of Un i versi tv College, Dub- people he became, within a few yean, 
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Documents of the American 
Revolution 1778-1783 

K. G. Davies,. editor 


The Sho? hJTSSTi an of Mac: lend. But he did not conceive of this 
Neill's naoera and importantly to an potentially powerful national move- 


We are pleased to announce the completion of this distinguished series, 
which has been in the course of publication since 1972 . 21 volumes /set) 
£560. 00. Volume XXI £25. 00. 


than other grown-ups, for he treated 
children as nis conversational equals. 


unpublished memoir dictated “rather ment as political, "roimcs were ami 
half-heartedly" by MacNeill in the have remwrKd for me a secondary 
iQi/t after his family persuaded him a,, d subservient matter as regards 

S35S rias 'h' sjwssj: ^ m 


an unheard-of thing in Ireland in 
those days. He also, in some ineluct- 
able way, communicated an impres- 


r SSPS in many H «ands on a higher phrn. It b^onas 

lished wrilings died here, an authen- ™^nal and sfMntaal man o the 


sion of complete integrity and truth- 
fulness. Later, I was to discover that 
this honesty, coupled with an unwil- 
lingness to doubt the word of men he 
counted as his friends was, perhaps, 
the main reason for those last lonely 
years in his study and garden, an 
ironic ending to a life which changed 
the fate of the Irish nation. ' . 


j . |iBnt _i t .j u.ra an authen- 10 rational ana spmium mtm, me 
voi« J n hi"- of (rind; chief 

torian who believed that the essence “"“H 1 ? J* 


Central Administration 
in Nigeria 1914-1948 

Jeremy White 

A study of high-level colonial policy and practice in Nigeria in the 
period between Lugard’s 1914 Amalgamation and the MacPherson 
Constitution. £17.50 
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In the popular mythology of the 
events leading to the foundation of 
the Irish state, and particularly in 
biographies written about other 
participants, it has been found con- 
venient to assign to Eoin MacNeill 
the role of the professor-intellectual , 
theorizing in hts study, overcome by 
the stern inevitability of revolutionary 
events. It is as though in the cast of 
characters in this drama, starring roles 
have been given to those . who 
accepted the old chimera that Ireland 
must see bloodshed in each genera- 
tion, bloodshed essential to redeem 
ter people. They were men fpr 
whom, as MacNeill noted in hts own 
unpublished memoir, the nation was 
not so much a thing' which they 
' should be satisfied to serve, but rather 
a stage upon which they might expect 
fo play a part in lhe drama of hero- 
ism". MacNeill himself, a’, cold and 


mm a service which no wua tuuuwwj , vet „ m 

reluctant to perform for himself. In the .system. ,, . 

memoir he conrist ently,!underoja« ^yyhlli 1 -MacNeilA dltf - ribt View (he 

role in, events arid seems ma?frertnt ro league as a means to political Inde- 

tne claims made by others that he p e n 3ence, it was an idea of his which. 

inspired or instigated movements such wt -j n mo tion the forces which ulti- 

as the Gaelic League and (he Irish male iy resulted in the founding of the 

M_l ..... , . .. r- 1. llTU. Klnrih 


Richard Stanihurst the Dubliner 

Colin Lennon . 

Besides being historian and commentator on Elizabethan Ireland, 
Richard: Stanihurst was classical scholar and translator, scientist and 
physician, diplomat and religious controversialist. This biography 
Includes tho descriptive first part of his De rebus tn Hibernia gestis, 
translated from the Latin. £12.50 


Volunteers. Irish Free State, ln “The North 

This does not surprise me. 1 cannot Began", an aiticle he wrote in 1913. 
.m,. him sneak- he seized upon the notion that 


oprsnn all v reme mbe r him ever speak- he seized upon the notion that 
Fne of his former achievements and because lhe British had allowed Sir 


2L5 " "VSTSIS O* ***** C*™* fonn the Ulster 
fnf MneNeill it was the deed itself Volunteers to hold Northern Ireland 
marred not the question Of “for the Empire”, they, had in effect 
chmild take the credi? But read- abrogated the terms- of the Unjon. 
2? bS,? £d S^ri^fwthe Macfleill continued: “It appears that- 
„ 8 lhi ? h f | Eoin the British Army cannot now he used 

SScNem reallv was one thinks of to. prevent the enrolment, dulling and 
^ that there is reviewing of Volunteers in Ireland. 

Emersons remark mar mere i c nmMno m n revent the other 


The Finnegans Wake Experience 

Roland McHugh 

For any reader of Finnegans Wake, tbls brief account offers a roadmap 
to James Joyce’s significant yet widely misunderstood last work. £7.00 

Secondary Education 
lit Ireland 1870-1921 

T. J. McEUigott £i7.so 


tion, bloodshed essential ro reawn Emerson’s remarx mar mere » ir-" Vnmhiiw in ^orevent the other 
^ ™ his,o,3r - on,y biosr °- 

Wh ° kA thfna?ion‘ W P h *" ' tenre citizen forces tohold Ireland, for 

unpublished memoir, the nation was ■ ■ . ^ in ntenarm. the. Emolre.” He realized that the 


MacNeill was born in Glenarm, the. Empire.” He >«alfred I that l the 
Ulster, in ; 1867. His father was a powerful obstacles which had hitherto 

. . ... ...I L J. i!m> fnntintmn nf ntl 


NEW BOOKS FROM 


realistic thinker, far from being 
remote from the real drift of- historical 


events, was one of the few actors on 
this stage, who perceived Ifye; vanity 


IC, o hlliu a miugiiici wiiw r* — — 

became a "general merdiani" and ‘Irish riaflopal ^rmy-, the Treason 
sired an inteffigent family. MacNeill’s Feloriy Act and lhe Royal, Imh (fon-- 
brother, Jaihcs, pbssed the difficdt stabiijfaiy -- had 

Indian Qvil Service examinaUon t power b^ Gar»ns6rtion.^^Ml 

becoming a commissioner, in lhe further, saw^ttelt this 
* Bombay PresWehcy and., lalrt, ' the guarantee. Home Rule -but . make .its 
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By Roy Foster 


The surest, most convenient way to get 
theTLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. We are aware, and we 
deeply regret, that in the recent past 
this subscription service has not 
worked well. It has now been completely 
overhauled, computerized and relocated 
at a new address (see below). * 

In future we are confident that it will 
provide all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of the 
paper, which remains an incomparable 
guide to new and recent books 
published all over the world. New 
subscribers are invited to begin here, by 
filling in the coupon below; former, 

I frustrated subscribers we urge to begin 
again and resume their subscriptions. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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SEAN CRONIN; 

Irish Nationalism 

A History of its Roots and Ideology 
39lnp. Dublin: The Academy Press. 
I13.WJ. 

0 906187 34 b 


The Department of Education in 
newly independent Ireland laid down 
guidelines on the leaching of modern 
Irish history in the following way: 
"The continuity of the separatist idea 
from Tone to Pearse should be stres- 
sed. The events leading up (o the 
Rising of 1916 and to the struggle 
thnt followed it will be so fresh in 
(he minds of nil teachers that there 
can be no difficulty in dealing with 
them vividly . . We live with the 
results of that triumphalist vision, 
and it is a commitment adhered to in 
much of Sean Cronin's book. But to 
say (hat his study is often obscuran- 
tist, confusingly written, and full ot 
glaring omissions is not to do it full 
justice; these disadvantages are in- 
separable from a fundamental un- 
sureucss of aim, summed up in its- 
inappropriate title and compounded 
by too many typographical errors 
(une assumes that, for instance, the 
description of Patrick Pearse as "a 
most tolerant person” is a misprint). 
For it is not a “history”; it is a 
selective study, stemming from work 
done for a doctorate in Political Sci- 
ence. and suffering from the cognate 
faults of recourse to pointless paral- 
lels and non-applicable "models", 
with passages of mosaic from Weber 
and Marx doing duty for exploration 
of evidence and facts. But the 
author’s other life as an experienced 
and perceptive journalist comes to 
his rescue; and if the chapters oi 
synthetic “history" are persevered 
with, the eventual analysis of recent 
and contemporary events provides 
much of v.iluo. 

The direction Dr .Cronin -takes is 
often misleading and he frequently 
relics on false guides such as Mann- 
heim and Morgen t hau. “For the pur- 
poses of this study ideology means 
the political ideas and outlook of 
Irish nationalism* ", we arc told; and 
this presupposes a continuum of 
nationalism as “a class struggle of 
the peasantry, led by the Catholic 
middle class, against the landlords 
backed by English power". Not only 
does such an analysis beg virtually 
every question raised by recent scho- 
larship about the Land War; it also 
raises the issue of how, and in whose 
interests, a “middle class" can lead a 
supposedly successful peasant “class 
war \ (The other implication here is 
that what united the alliance was 
neither economics nor nationalism 
but religion, a question often evaded 
by Dr Cronin.) Similarly, his praise 
of Marx for forecasting in 1870 a 
“social revolution" over land in Ire- 
land, linked with a rebellion against ■ 
English domination, ignores the 
character of the social revolution 
that the Land War actually repre- 
sented ten years later (a revolution 
of rising expectations among the bet- 
ter-off farmers). Nor is Marx’s pre- 
science as striking as Cronin claims, 
since from the 1860s many landlord 
pamphlets had been imploring Glad- 




poTaqngm- 'sep^e ot angry . detach; 
inenl. .appeals to the spirit of -1782 
snd citations of Count- Cavour, 
which should surely qualify them for 
consideration in any comprehensive 
study of Irish nationalism. : 

_ This is. not, howevei 1 , part of 
Crbnm s historical brief. What con- 
cerns him is to use Marx and Engels 
as authorities where it suits him 
(Marx actually managed to believe 
tnd| Fenianism had a "socialistic" 
tendency); to mention in 1 his intro- 
' Wfeft- Wnty *at the scventeenih- 
Jenffiry supporters of Janies II used 
nationality in our mddtrii mean- 
tog ‘and "that' O’Connell sthiggfed 
Irish nation-state" | to bejHri 
•PVyj' commentary sharply with 
avoiding earlier rtfanfl 
testations- -of colonial nationalism; 

v . ■ 1o a_, le * ve out 'early - 

mne tee nth -temury /attempts toforae 

• •« A SH.lt.- • . '& , 


1 u cultural identity through literature 
and antiquarianism. He also dismis- 
ses in a few lines uncomfortable 
figures like Standish O'Grady (de- 
scribed as a "Fenian Unionist" in his 
lifetime) and Samuel Ferguson (ava- 
tar of Protestant Repeal as well as 
rediscoverer of the Irish past); and 
he ignores completely Issac Butt and 
the significance of the transition 
from Butt to Parnell ' (seen at the 
: lime as the end of any chance of an 
all-Ireland solution), as well as the 
importance of Parnell’s compact with 
the hierarchy in the 1880s. At the 
outset he ignores the weight of re- 
cent research establishing just how 
unrepresentative the United Irish- 
men were, as well as the implications 
of recent trail-blazing work which 
has tried to analyse Whiteboyism 
and other eighteenth -century peasant 
movements. l'hc stress is on a retros- 
pectively-imposed “ideology", in 
order to make a connection with the 
use -of Wolfe Tone as an icon for 
non-sectarian nationalism, character- 
istic of Irish politics in the 1960s. 
This may be politically laudable, but 
is historically obscurantist. 

Crqnin is most at home in twen- 
tieth-century politics and what his 

book most , valuably delineates is a 
study . of dissident Republicanism 
after 1921. Here there is much to 
appreciate; the use Griffith and 

others made of Thomas Davis, for 
instance, is handled with wit and 

insight, and though not everyone 

might agree that in 1921 “the IRA 
accomplished what the Parliamentary 
Party had failed to do", their case, is 
well made. From his own political 
involvements, Cronin is well quali- 
fied to trace the ramifying splits and 
refinements of . the IRA and the 
scholastic metaphysics of the 
“Second Dfiil" position, in this con- 
text there is a great deal of valuable 
and useful material in the appen- 
dices; much from the McGarrity pa- 
pers, including an “ultimatum" from 
the IRA to Lord Halifax in 1939, 
and - even more engrossing - min- 
ute.'. of the IRA Army Council in 
W38. on the bombing campaign in 
England. This, like some interesting 
first-hand evidence from Bulmer 
Hobson and others, is in the author’s 
own possession. Most of all, a full 
and fascinuting account is given of 
the reactions and splits set up within 
the Republican movement by the 
swine to Marxism in the 1960s - a 
development which seems of un- 
appreciated imparlance in dictating 
reactions among the governing clas- 
ses north and south, ns well as in the 
polarization which produced the Pro- 
visionals. 

At this point in his account, 
Cronin convincingly introduces an in- 
ternational dimension missing from 
his earlier analysis. (Pearsc’s blend 
of revanchiste Catholicism, mystic- 
ism, chauvinism, and a certain mur- 
ky economic . corporativism should 
surely .be seen in some European 
context). But the “historical" back- 
ground remains so sketchy as. to vjti- 
■ ate much of what Cronin is trying to 
do. The twenty-one page source-list 
leaves out the work oF Paul Bew and 
Sam Clark which has done so much- 
to, ; clarify the connections between 
nationalism and the Land War, as 
well as that of Theo.Hoppen, which 
has confronted the great unanswered 
question of what happened to local 
and national politics between O’Con- 
nqll-aqd Parnell - a question ignored 
by, Cronin, who, takes refuge in the: 
self-justifying rationalization thgt 
Fenianism raised the national con- 
sciousness of the peasantry to the 
point where it became clear that they 
would be' satisfied with nothing less 
than a Bocial revolution that Would 
give them the ownership 1 of the land 
and a political revolution that would 
permit them 1 to govern themselves." 
Cronin is too intelligent to endorse 
the full teleological line, and he also 
likes a paradox; but this means that 
some of his r points (the degeneration 
of United Irishism irito ; sectarianism , 
*he inevitability of partition from the 
1880s), puneently. mad? though they 
are, sit oddly with the rest of his 
structure. Above all, the. “roots” of 
Ulster ‘natibhalisnj’J are ignored, let 
alone its “idqolqgy”. Thp work of A. 

T., Q. Stewart and Day id 1 Miller is 
listed .bat not apparent* while F. S. 

Lyons’s deceptively slight andele- 
gflht Cuf litre and Anarchy In Inland j 

i-ra y, , l.-rs, .1 ij ^ .. 


1890-1939, which so resonantly j ndj 
cates the multiple national culture ' 
in twcniicth-century Ireland, is 
mficnntly absent. It may be that 
Cronin feels, reasonably ennueh 
(hat well-meaning historians have 
given the Ulster Protestants' abor- 
iginal political tradition all (he rone 
it deserves; he may disagree for 
ideological reasons with many of 
those who try to explore in 
framework (as, for instance, he 
crisply dismisses the British and Irish 
Communist Organization’s “two na- 
tions” theory as a manifestation of 
“neo-Stalinism”). But the recent 
work of young Marxist historians like 
Henry Patterson on the bases of 
working-class Unionism- in Belfast 
makes Cronin’s treatment of this 
phenomenon seem woefully inadequ- 
ate. Ulster Protestants, he tells us, 
had no pnrt in the Land League (a 
myth now exploded); they appear in 
the twentieth-century section as ‘set. 
Hers of British descent”; “by 1913", 
we are told, "it was clear that the 
English Establishment would resist 
Home Rule by nil means, including *1 
force” (my italics). Finally, “Protes- 
tant mobs" make their casual 
appearance; but their own implicit 
“nationalism” is untouched until tbe 
beginning of the last chapter. (This is 
another reason why the final section 
of the work carries more conviction 
and interest, as it deals with the 
efforts of figures like Cathal Gould- 
ing to co-ont the Protestant working 
class into Official IRA theory.) 

To give (his intractable strain more 
historiographical attention would di- 
vert that messuge laid down so un- 
equivocally by the Department of 
Education - n message which, in ■ 
spite of a good deal of valuable and 
acute comment, Cronin generally : 
amplifies. His concluding chapter is 
full of sensible and intelligent com- 
ments, and follows several arguments 
which no sane and informed obser- 
ver could dispute - notably the un- 
productiveness of Britain's “guaran- 
tee" to tlie Ulster Unionists, And lie 
need lor a cold breath of secularism, 
north and south. The main thrust oi 
the book, ‘however, bears out ’ 
another message: the notion nrlieu- i 
lated in a particularly interesting 
testament drawn up for the author 
by a Republican imprisoned in the 
late 195(8, ns was Cronin himself. 
Describing his initial commitment to 
the cause, in the m!d-195Us, Scan 
OTIcgarty .writes: “The viability of 
the nation, internationally and 
nationally, hinged on control by the 
Irish of a state building on tradition- 
al Irish values and traditions. Any- 
body who contested this view would 
be denying the deepest aspirations of 
the Irish people and, in doing sq, 
would have to be treated os a rebel. 
Needless to say, the Unionist major- 
ity in the Six Counties immediately 
fell into this category." Thirty yean 
before, George Bernard Shaw, an 
Irishman not quoted by Dr Cronin, 
wrote what might be seen as a gloss 
on these remarks: 

There are formidable * vested in- 
terests in our huge national stock 
of junk and bilge, glowing with the 
phosphorescence of romance ... 
Nationalism must now be added to ■ 
the refuse pile of superstitions. We • ” 
are now citizens of the world; and 
the man who divides the world 
into elect Irishmen and reprobate 
foreign devils (especially EngUsh- 


• men) had better live on the Blas- 
kefs/. where he can admire himself 

* without much disturbance. 
Perhaps, after all, our late troubles 
■were not so purposeless as they 
seemed. They were probably 
ordained to prove to us that we 
are no better than other people; 
and when, Ireland is once forced to 
accept this stupendous new idea, 
goodbye to the did patriotism. We 
must realize’ that national inde- 
pendence is now impossible." 

If, would be gratifying to read a 
history of Irish (Nationalism which 
stressed Its discontinuities, its 
amoebic . qualities .of transformation 
and regeneration, • and wljlch' might 
take this passage for ah epigraph. 
But for all Cronin's faith in EEC 
membership, broadening, horizons,, 
the onset ‘ df class' polities, afld'thC 
adoption ofj a sectifarsp'irir, what h e 
.really demonstrates is that such a 
work, like Emmet's epitaph, refrains 
as yet unlikely to. he wjntten. 'V. 
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Castle Catholic 



By Denis Donoghue 

PATRICK SHEA: 

Voices and the Sound of Drums 
An Irish Autobiography 
208pp. Belfast: Blackstaff Press. 

£6.95. (paperback, £3.50). 

0 85640 228 

Patrick Shea's father, like my own, 
was born “on a small farm on a 
steep mountainside in County 
Kerry". At that time, about 1875, 
a lot of Gaelic was still spoken in 
Kerry, but it was not taught in the 
schools, so Shea grew up, like my 
father, fluent in Gaelic and English 
but literate only in English. Some 


members ol the family emigrated 
to America, but Shea stayed In Ire- 
land and, like my father, joined 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. He 
served till the RIC was disbanded, 
following the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921. At that point he went to 
Newry, Co Down, and made a new 
career for himself as Clerk of the 
Petty Sessions. My father took up 
the option of joining the new 
Royal Ulster Constabulary in his 
RIC rank as a sergeant: he served 
in various towns and spent most of 
his later life in churgc of a small 

E olicc station in Warrenpoint, Co 
town. Patrick Shea attended 
school at the old Abbey, the Chris- 
tian Brothers School in Newry, my 
own school twenty years later. 

Although the main tradition of 
the Christian Brothers Schools was 
Nationalist, and therefore suspicious 
of the new Stormont Government 
in Belfast, Shea competed for an 
appointment to the Northern Ire- 
land Civil Service in 1926, and was 
successful. He stayed as a civil ser- 
vant till he retired on pension in 
1973. His career was remarkable in 
at least one respect: despite the 
fact that he was a Roman Catholic, 
he eventually became Permanent 
Secretary to the Public Building 
and Works Department. Only one 
RC predecessor, Boiiapnrlc Wyse, 
had ever risen to the rank of Per- 
manent Secretary of a Department 
in the Northern Ireland Civil Ser- 
vice. (It was made clear to my 
father that, . being a Roman 
Catholic, he should not expect to' 
be promoted at any stage of his 
career: he ended as he had begun, 
a sergeant, on retirement in 1946.) 

Mr Shea does not explain very 
dearly how he managed to get 
promotion. Admittedly, it took him 
nearly fifty years, and he was pass- 
ed over on several occasions 
when, had he been a Protestant 
and a member of the Orange 


Order, he would have secured pre- 
ferment. But it is odd that, during 
those years, he was allowed to go 
so far. He was clearly a fine civil 
servant, intelligent and hard- 
working. An affable fellow, ton. 
He was a Catholic, indeed, but 
there was no suggestion that he 
would prove difficult or disloyal. 
By his own account the National- 
ism of the Christian Brothers boys 
was alien to him: in Dublin, 

people would have called him a 
Castle Catholic, meaning a Catholic 
who was ready to be invited, as a 
safe man, to official functions in 
Dublin Castle. In my own case, the 
CBS brand of Nationalism in 
Newry was fairly congenial. The 
main emphasis in the school was 
on Gaelic and football, Gaelic 
football of course. I was good at 
Gaelic arid incompetent at football,' 
but my problems were not ideolog- 
ical. it would never have oarurred 
to me to try for a Job in the 
Northern Ireland Civil Service. Liv- 
ing in a police-barracks on money 
my father earned from Stormont 
wns hard enough to stomuch. 

There arc several obvious 
explanations for Shea’s good for- 
tune. By 1969, he had done his 
stint, forty-three years in which he 
had proved himself amenable to his 
seniors. Captain Terence O’Neill 
became Prime Minister in 1963, a 
decent man who thought the time 
was appropriate to improve the 
relations between Belfast and Dub- 
lin. In 1968 the protest marches 
began, with angry scenes between 
the Peoples’ Democracy and the 
Unionists. The Northern Ireland 


government started putting a few 
token Papists into nigh office to 
suggest to the world that the bad 
ola years of Lord Craigavon and 
Sir Basil Brooke were over. A 
Roman Catholic might now become 
a judge or even a permanent 
secretary of a department. 

. Mr .Shea’s,. .account of his epriy 
years in the SerVici W itatreinfeiy-- 
interesting. I am ready to believe 
that his masters were fine fellows: 
so were they all, all honourable 
men. It was easy for them to be 
fine, when every Papist knew his 
lowly place. Since 1968, fineness 
has become more difficult. Shea's 
last chapters are rather perfunctory. 
His account of “direct rule" and 
the closure of Stormont in 1972 is 
so illuminating that 1 wish there 
were more of it. In that year Shea 
wrote, but kept to himself, a 
document setting out what he 
regarded as the crucial issues 
affecting Northern Ireland at that 
time. He now adds only a post- 
script: 


One wondered how men for 
whom one could feel genuine 
respect could have acquiesced, 
even participated in. illiberal 

E radices which, in the end, 
rough! discredit on fifty years 
of government. 1 believe the 
answer lies in the relationship 
between the Orange Order and 
the Unionist Party; the influence 
of Orangeism was, I believe, 
considerable, often malevolent, 
and always an impediment to 
good government. 

His last pages refer to the Sun- 
ningdale Agreement, brought to a 
rough end by the so-called Ulster 
Workers' Council strike, when bul- 
lies won because the Westminster 
Government was afraid to govern: 
“Merlyn Rees cannot look back on 
hia— handling --of... the... UWC strike 
with any pride. In at least one 
household in Belfast he got no 
marks at all for judgment or cour- 
age or concern for the fears of 
law-abiding citizens." 

So we come to today. "My 

F irescnt political views are different 
ram those of mv prejudiced youth, 
but i inn totally convinced that 
whatever may be said about the 
righting of past wrongs or the 
maintenance of inherited power 
and privilege, there has been no 
moral justification for violence or 
the threat of violence fqr political 
ends in Ireland at any time in the 
present century.” On that theme, 1 
don’t think Shea's judgment, or 
mine, counts for much. I left 
Northern Ireland before it became 
necessary for me to deal with its 
wretched system, but I saw my 
father trying to deal with it, and 
failing. Shea met the system with 
his intelligence, charm, and affabil- 
ity; besides, he had the luck to 
survive till the system-keepers real- 
ized that the game was up. His 
autobiography, after all, is justified 
chiefly as a success-story: how a 
Catholic won the keys of a Protes- 
» rant Kiizgdom. • It is . good atozyr 
vigorously told, but there is 
nothing in it to interest either Palsy 
O'Hara or Bobby Sands. Besides, if 
Shea’s judgment had obtained, (here 
would nave been no Easter Rising, 
no Irish Free State, Ireland would 
have been united, but as a colony, 
John Bull’s other island. My children 
and I would now live under a gov- 
ernment we could not accept as 
legitimate. When I think of that, as 
Yeats said, “my tongue’s a stone". 
Violence is an appalling thing, but 
Mr Shea’s comfortable judgment is 
merely a function of his success in 
accommodating himself to a govem- 
■ ment many Catholics found intoler- 
able and illegitimate. 


Black Bread 

(for Aim Pastemak-Slater) 


Splitting birches, spiky thicket, kinship - 
this is the passionate, the phonic surface 
I can take only on trust, like a. character 

translated to a short story whose huge language , a t 

. he doesn’t .know. Sb, we bi^- *• ‘- ‘ 

j , : Inither ^tri'ltfow aha 'can’t be certain 

• what it is we’re missing, or what sacrament 
this might be, the loaf wrapped in a shirt-tail 
like a prisoner’s secret or a caked ikon, 
that Is soar and good, and has crossed over versts, 
kilometres, miles. It’s those journeys 
tholed under the salt stars, in the eager wind 
that starves sentries and students in their long coats. 

Claudius is on the phone, hear that hard 
accent scraping its boots on the threshold, 
his thick add voice In yout uncle's cousdence, 
rd have known better how to defend my friend. . 

Bitter! Bitter! Bitter! the wedding-gueBts chant 
in bast sandals, the pickled cucumbers 
cry out in a prickly opera and round grains 
of coriander stud the desert crust. 

It’s a lump of northern peat, itself alone, 
and kin to the black earth, to shaggy speech; 

, I’ll taste it on my tqngue next year in the holy, 

the chosen, dty of gold and parchment. 


Tom Paulin; 


HMSO - an autumn selection 

V& A Review of the Years 1974 - 1978 

The first retrospective from the Victoria and Albert Museum 
for over half a century. It covers the first five years of Dr Roy 
Strong's directorship, demonstrating the museum’s continuing 
commitment to the visual arts. 

011290359 2 1X8 pages illus. paperback jfJB-75 puhliih.-J 21 . 

Matisse Lithographs 
Susan Lambert 

In 1906, 1914 and during the 20s Matisse turned to lithography 
when he needed the self-imposed limitation of black and 
white. These magnificent illustrations provide a graphic view 
of the development of his style. 

0112903568 72 pages W illus. pnpcibeck /?.9B piMistud ITSepicmbtr 

Sketches by John Constable in the Victoria and 

Albert Museum 
CMKauffmann 

The V&A’s collection, consisting of some 400 sketches of 
animals, people and landscapes and several outstanding 
paintings, was donated by Constable’s daughter in 1888. These 
superb sketches, faithfully reproduced, provide the key to 
understanding the essence of Const able’s artistic vision. 

0 II 2903-13 6 48 pages 53WvrilUis,12iuh«ur pupeffcai* id-05 
pHbittbcif l7SrphtabiT 

British Intelligence in the Second World War 
Volume II 

Professor F H Hinsley and others 

“This major and authoritative book is required readingf The 
Gtuirdian. This volume covers mid 1941 to mid 1943. Looking at 
developments in die organisation of intelligence and overall 
strategic intelligence assessment, the authors goon to review 
specific theatres of battle. 

011630934 2 B68 pages maps hardback ,QS.9& 

ptAliiiuJ lOSrpmufkT 

I oltnuc I iif II Mullah- 0116309334 632 pages £10 

VVrtteTor ft MSCVscompfote Autumn 
List to TMlC,HMSO, FREEPOST, 

London EClB lDD.No stamp needed. 



Index of English Literary 
Manuscripts, Volume IV, 
1800-1900, Part 1, A-G 

Compiled by Barbara Rosenbaum and 
Pamela White 

The second published volume of this major reference work lists, 
describes and locates more than 10,000 manuscript texts of the 
work of twenty- three major nineteenth-century writers. Among 
manuscripts included are newly-discovered autograph drafts and 
corrected proofs of well-known literary works; relocated ’lost’ 
manuscripts; and a great many discoveries of manuscripts of . 

previously unknown texts. Notable discoveries include 1 a very latge 
number of unpublished poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
others by Coleridge, Byron, Clare and Arnold. There is also a 
fragment of Edward Fitzgerald’s Rubaiydt. 

The manuscripts and corrected proofs brought together and listed 
in the Index oj English Literary Manuscripts have been located in 
hundreds of public and private collections throughout the world. 
While - they are largely autograph, contemporary transcripts 
prepared under the guidance of the authors are also included. 

A review of Volume 1 , 1450 * 1500 in The Book Collector said: 

It is hardly ah exaggeration to say that no other single work has 
et ter oorUributed so much to tbe study of the primary sources of 
■ English literature. ’}. 

28.5x22.5 cm, abt. 900pp., 20- facsimiles, 

ISBN 07201 1587 6, abt. £70.00, Autumn’1981 ; 


35-37 William Road, London NW1 3ER, England 
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IRELAND 


The lights of the Liffey 


By William Trevor 

Dublin: The People’s City 

The Photographs of Ncviil Johnson 

J 952-5 J 


Foreword by James Plunked 
188 pp. Dublin: Academy Pre; 
d 906187 37 0 


Academy Press. £J5. 


cull of the ugly - in (he skinhead's 
snarl or the pathos of the punk, in 
Hie deformed and the maimed, the 
lunatic and the unluippy. 

Ireland is generally accorded a 
gentler treatment, as if it has suf- 
fered enough already. Greyhound 
racing and cattle sales are so covly 


observed (hat all reality is lost. Old 
farmers obligingly pose by a haystack 


I remember a picture called 
"Nurses” painted by Nevill Johnson 
in 1953, or perhaps a little earlier. 
For almost thirty years I have carried 
this image in my mind - seven nurses 
gossiping, the elegance of their 
black-slockingcd legs, their starchy 
uniforms against a receding land- 
scape. NeviU Johnson is «n English- 
man who was then working in Ire- 
land, one of a group of painters 
associated with the Victor wadding- 
ton Gallery in Dublin and with the 
annual Exhibition of Living Art, 
which had been founded to pul the 
staid Royal Hibernian Academy in 
its place. The wheel has since come 
full circle: it is tho Academy’s occa- 
sional (lashes of craftsmanship that 
today relegate Irish artistic “progres- 
siveness" la the shadows. But no 
doubt, in [rcland and elsewhere, all 
that will sort itself out, as extremes 
begin ngain to feed off one another. 

In the meantime photography is in 
vogue, and the coffee-tables of the 
well-to-do are laden with the riches 
of a thousand snapping shutters. The 
photographer - once upon a lime a 
diffident man who kept disappearing 
beneath a black cloth - is now at the 
heart of the fashionable world. His 
pictures strive to find beauty in the 


or in a ditch, and you don’t believe a 
word of it. There’s an artificial wind 
in the hair of a girl from Ballinascar- 
ty, and artificial grins in Castlebar 
and Skibbereen. There are artificial 
priests and nuns and horses and oys- 
ters. and reel and reel of dubious 
First Communions. Wicklow and 

Connemara are dressed up for the 
occasion in colours that have never 
seen the light of an Irish day. An 
American photographer. Daniel 
Kaufman, writing specifically about 
taken e pictures in Ireland, explains 
how he prints blue into a landscape 
because “to me blue helps il look 
cold and lonely. I wanted the 

monochrome feeling to be in the 

print and blue also helped with 

that." And again: “l had the cloud 


colour intensified strongly in the 
printing. I wanted a slightly unreal 
look because the experience of 


seeing this particular sunset was ex- 
traordinary. 

But now, as if to set at least part 
of the record straight, there are the 
photographs of Nevill Johnson, col- 
lected under the rather misleading 
title Dublin: the People's City. There 
is nothing in any of them to match 
the artistry of his painting, and if he 
was aware of this it may have inspired 
their dour vitality. The interiors and 


the tattered Georgian doorways, the 
geraniums and lace-curtains, sunlight 
on the rags of Bath Lane, the Half- 
penny Bridge, Ellis Quay, a bus-stop 
In the min: all have been observed 
with un artist’s eve that is intent 
upon the unvarnished truth. Every- 
thing is in modest black and white, 
and at no time is the camera guilty 
of giving itself airs. 

The best of these photographs 
have people in them - the tired 
woman outside her tenement in the 
Coombe, the man shouting in Wine- 
tavern Street, the auctioneer's bell- 
ringer in Bachelor's Walk, the book- 
browsers, the knitters. It is the Dub- 
lin of the 1950s, which Johnson 
found a stimulating time. “The air 
was bright, nml our hearts pumped 
with the promise of a new world . . . 
The barstool supported some, others 
it captured, and for some the snugs 
were tombs." He came to the city 
with an Englishman's enthusiasm, 
and returning today he delights in it 
again. “The Coombe still has its 
noise and its syntax, and still its 
Bond Street. And the lanes - like 
bells and blood and trumpets the 
names of the lanes - Engine, Gol- 
den, Fumbally, silent now, their raf- 
ters like ribs. And on the north side, 
off Sntithfield, Stirrup and Cuckoo 
Lane and Thundercut Alley." It 
might seem fanciful to imagine that 


such enthusiasm is conveyed by the 
.photographs, that an element has 
been captured of the photographer 
himself. I don’t think it is. As a 
record of Dublin and Dubliners, this 
• is a unique book, the most impress- 
ive of its kind since Kieran Hickey 
gathered the photographs of Robert 
French in The Light of Other Days. 



"Two Shawlies", a watercolour on paper by William Conor, the Belfast 
painter, who was well known for his depiction of working-class life. This 
reproduction if takenfrom Conor 1881 - 1968: The Life and Work of an 
Ulster Artist by Judith C. Wilson, published July 30 (160pp. Blackstaff 
Press. £9.95.) - ’ 


Benign patronage 


A Mullingar miscellany 


By Jennifer Johnston 


M. K. LYLE: 

Out of (he Fast; Ulster Voices Speak 
338|)jj. New York: Vantage Press. 

0 533 04292 5 

The myths surrounding Ireland's past 


die very hard. We Irish, as a race, 
staunchly refuse to view our past in 
‘the context of the world, or even 
Europe. Here at the very edge of the 
-Continent we have always been, and 


■ large - , number of writers and histo- 
rians have attempted to explain the ' 
Irish - indeed it must now be nar- 
rowed down, the Ulster people - to 
the world and to themselves; to re- 
fdentify the problems and the causes 
of problems, disentangle myth from 
history. As far as I am concerned 
two of these books have stood out as 
being of exceptional value and in- 
terest The Narrow Ground , by 
lT’ Stewart, the publication of 
which passed almost unnoticed, but 
which tyon the Ewart Biggs Peace 
prize; and The Siege of Deny, by 
Patrick McCrory. An American lady 
of Ulster stock has now joined those 


still do .(he same. .Even the massive 
tragedy of the famine doesn’t affect 
them radically in any way: the ladies 
form sewing co-operatives to relieve 


Europe, rsere at tne very edge of the K.Y ‘ yt vary, uy 

■Continent we have always been, and # Mct - r ory- An American lady 
perhaps always will be, swept along of . ulst er stock has now joined those 
-in the tide of European political ana )^ r f ters w ’ 10 have attempted to cast a 
social movement. We prefer to feel L' 8 ™ °? terrible con- 

. that we are a special case; our suffer- f. rove £ sie ? of Ireland". M. K. Lyle, in 
tags have been greater than those of ?, er . c k 9 ui .°f ihe Pasi: Mrtier 
any other country, our struggle for vo,ce f. bpeak, has gathered together 
identity more heroic and against 5, co " ectI . on of family letters and 
greater odds. d “**y entriw covering the period from 

Over the past ten yearn or so a "signposts" ^nfo^to 8 JSriTfiS 

l assessment of what is truth and what is, 

. . „ . . myth, What she succeeds in doing in 

J USt P UD I (Shod reality is to give us a very fair picture of 

TL n , _ upper-middle-class life as it was led 

Tn0 Road To “* lhe province of Ulster over that 

R I ■* 120 years. 

Mta r — ‘9-P-t Cfty . The problem with collecting and 

MairUn O Cdhain ’ ; ff s ,^ JSpJgjg V^p! 

translated from Irish bv tio u ally wi, J y Bnd perceptive people. 

M M Srf8<? - ^SJgSi Of m K y a 'S 

, Also Available , ‘ not to hold one’s interest for very 

Robert' Barnen {png. It Is hard to remain intrigued 

Elizabeth Bowen 2? Progress of X’s toothache or 

Benedict Klolv colour of Y's ball gowq. The 

ErS i-S,!. W y ‘ writers collected here are good, 

; Maty Layin God-fearing, middle-class folk. Their 

Michael MoLaverty families are. large. They have large 

Frank O'Connor - houses, prosperous estates, family 

dairies Plunkett , 

inquiries to ■ 

Wrtorina namit4, ; i 

POolhag i Press, Knpckqedan 
Houw, Swords; Co. Dublin. 

Ireland 

Tel. Dublin 401133 
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open soup kitchens. One of the family, 
Thomas Scott, sensibly sent his 
wife and family to live in Paris for 
the worst of the famine years. There 
is a tinge of guilt in one of her 
letters home; ’T. would give all I 
possess if I thought I could get' back 
to Willsboro this year, the poor Irish 
are in such distress, I would much 
rather that they got our money in-' 
stead of the French for whom I nave 
no affection." But generally the feel- 
ing is one of benign patronage. 

One section of the book makes 
entertaining reading: the diary en- 
tries of Charles Stewart Scott, who 
had a more relaxed and easy-going 
view of life than most of his family 
and connections. He arrives in Paris 
in 1859 to take up a post as “tempor- 
ary e * tra hand and unpaid attache to 
tne Embassy in Paris, where there 
was unusual stress of work owing to 
■the tension of relations between 
France and Austria 1 :, He suffers 
from a certain lethargy with regard 
to work and a chronic lack of 
money, which makes his life compli- 
cated as he had a great eye for a 
pretty face and an appetite -for food. 


By Charles Davidson 

LEO DALY: 

Titles 

, *jSPP- *7? c . Westmeath Examiner 
with Albertine Kennedy. 1R£7. 

Titles is a collection of ephemera by 
Leo Daly, a Mullingar, Co West- 
meath author. He refers to each 
piece as a “11116” rather than an 
essay, though all save one are essays 
in form. Every one is accompanied 
by an introduction by the author and 
a foreword (and in one case an epi- 
logue), by another hand. This alone 
would make it an unusual piece of 
book making; the effect is increased 
by the wayward use of footnotes, 
sometimes on a different page from 
that of the text they elucidate, and 
sometimes having a page to them- 
selves. Odd, top, is the manner of 
the book’s illustration: the pictures 
are numerous, but in some cases 
appear to have no connection with 
the text.. 

Does the matter live up to the 
manner? It too is curious, with a 


the subject . of diplomatic negotia- 
tions and dispatches.- But otherwise 
Out of the Past does not succeed in 
being of more than purely family - 
in terest. 


, - -r--. A PI*- T nave unite , 

houses, prosperous estates, family , „ , , 

connections throughout the province Jamcfi Fairley’s 
■’d .Iso i„ England..' The ffiJS guU 

have governesses and the boys go to: J 8 ; 9 ?- 0 »64tf 
PupHc schools and then on into the, detalled account 
Church, the army and the dfotboiatic * ha,e 10 be fot 
service. . . ...” • ■ -from "the comm 

; Their views are. as might be ex- 
pec ted . reaclinmtrv unit notmnhinii • , . .. 


S' ' 


movements for, change within the 
MkM*. *5" lr y or further afield the 

Pre55 pPtatfl ware ftnd the troubled .times 
. .■;*:?> They resist what might be 

— J painful - change. Their descendants' 


James Fairley’s Irish Whales and 
&PP- Blackstaff Press. 
£8.95. 0 85640 232 XI contains a 
detailed account of afi species of 
to be found in Irish Waters 
. the common porpoise or her- 
ring hog to the mighty blue whale". 
It also chronicles the history of whal- 
ing off Ireland. from Viking times to 
: thc K es f m da T- The author hag also 

ESSlS. *■ tcco ji of , and 

short histones of the Arranmore and 
Blacksod Whaling Companies In foe 
early twentieth oentury. The bbokis- 
illustrated with photographs, drawings 
and maps. A 


prow too strong s tenn. The first, of 
:. foe five "titles" is a learned essay on. 

' foe references, direct or oblique, to 
St Patrick in foe works of James 
Joyce, where they are always fre- 
quent and, in Finnegans Wake 
‘‘diversified to an extraordinary 
degree". Joyce used, to celebrate St 
Patrick’s Day with a plum pudding 
and it is a pity that no slice. of it has 
been preserved (with Wolfe Tone’s 
biscuit and Lady Gregory's barm 
brack), but Mr Daly gives us a good 
springing of patrician currants. His.' 
national saint $eems to have' stood ' 
doSe - enough to Joyce’s elbow, 
doubtless with his eyes modestly 
averted from the manuscrsipl. 

..Tho aecopd piece, ,'Tbe Jealous 
P* account Pf foe married 
hfe Of Robert Rochfort, first E*ri of 
Belvedere, an ; - eighteenth-century 
domestic tyrant who kept his wife 
under boure. arrest for eighteen years 


r ■ ' . v • T ,WI tiginccu JCHIB 

on suspidon of her adultery with 
hig brother Arthur. She esrii pcH 


once but was brought back and no 
one tried to rescue her until the 
second earl freed her upon the death 
of his father, Belvedere also quarrel- 
led with his brother George, and 
built the' “jealous wall", a Gothio 
folly, to screen the view of Rochfort, 
George's house, from his own, Belv- 
edere (foe latter survives, with not- 
able gardens). This extraordinary 
man flourished during his lifetime - 
there is no mornl to the tale - and 
subsequently was one of foe inspira- 
tions for Sir Kit Stopgap in Maria 
Edgworth’s Castle Rackrent. Belve- 
dere was the son of one Prime Iron 
Rochfort: clearly it was an iron that 
had entered his soul. 

The third title consists of a series 
of extracts from Dr George Cheyne’a 
Treatise on Health published by Wil- 
liam Kidd of the Westmeath Journal 
in Mullingar in 1787. Mr Daly in- 
terpolates his own comments, in the 
form of facetious platitudes. He then 
returns to the essay form in “The 
life and opinions of Adolphus 
Cooke", the story of an eccentric 
landlord of Co Westmeath who lived 
■from 1792 to 1876. Cooke was much 
odder than Belvedere and many in- 
stances of this oddness are given, but 
the stranger the tale, foe more 
pedestrian becomes Mr Daly’S prose, 
of which the following are fair sam- 
pjesi “Although no punster himself, 
Cooke' could enjoy a joke, but was 
very sensitive about some things"; “it 
is interesting to speculate upon foe 
origin of the story"; “however, the 
sting was in the tail". This lack of 
feeling for good writing - continues 
into the next title, concerning the 
novelist Bulwer Lytton and his Irish 
wife Rosina, described as “beautiful, 
tempestuous, talented, and endowed 
with a saucy Irish charm, she is a 
mature yet tender blossom ready for 
plucking by the literary rampaging 
wolves of the time". It is not easy to 
imagine a wolf plucking a tempes- 
tuous blossom, although perhaps an 
Irish bull might do so. This title is 
made up of .extracts from the Lvt- 
tons'' correspondence (source unac- 
knowledged) and has the appearance 
of a makeweight. ! 

A slight enough volume, in all 
conscience, but it is cheap, well pro- 
duced, and endowed with a saucy * 
Irish charm. . . . 
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Vagrant stories 


By Patricia Craig 


cent posturing - . 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


FRANK O’CONNOR: 


The Cornet-Player Who Betrayed 
Ireland 


238pp. Dublin: Poolbeg Press. £7.50. 
0 905169 37 9 


. . . More than ever she wanted in 
be respectable. She refused to go 
out with the other children; she 
stole Jackie’s new c.ip from the 
drawer where Mrs Gcncy kept it. 
wrapped in its original lfssue, and 
led him out by the hand. 


Brecht 

JAN NEEDLE and PETER THOMSON 


Of the 200-odd stories which Frank 
O’Connor wrote, forty or so re- 
mained uncollected, for various 
reasons (he intended to make a 
further draft, perhaps, or the story 
broke the pattern established in the 
volume to which it would have been 
assigned). Now, fifteen years after 
O'Connor’s death, twenty-one of 
these vagrant pieces have been 
brought together to form a new col- 
lection. 


“Now, will you keep on raising 
your cap.” she said. “I don’t know 
what sort of way you were dragged 
up at all. but you should always 
raise your cap to a lady .... 
Here’s Mrs Dunphy along now. 
Raise your cap to her. you little 
ciifflcr." 


'They write with enjoyment and a wulcornn awareness 
o! how the plays come across in perfoimnnc* * John 
Willett. New Statesman The guiding principle of this 
book is Breclii's claim trial 'it's not the play but the 
performance that is the mol purpose nf all one's 
efforts' 

252 pages, illustrated C9 00 (0631 19610 21 


The curliest story in The Corner 
Waver Who lit’lruveil Ireland goes 
back tn 1M26; the lalosi - “The Grip 
of the Get light ys" - is the one 
O’Ctinnur was working mi when he 
died. W! lilt’s immediately striking 
about all of them is a kind of narra- 
tive vigour and flamhuyance; no 
more than two or three arc downcast 
and restrained, and even these have 
wrought-up moments. “There is a 
Lone House”, for instance (one of 


O’Connor’s best), about nil outcast 
woman with a dark episode in her 
past, and h roving drunkard, gains 
dramatic interest from the sudden 


explosions of feeling which disrupt 
its sombreness. ,r The Miracle , 


We know that this episode will 
end with a glorious return to unres- 
traint. It’s significant that (here arc 
no significant females in these stories 
over the age of ten -or twelve; .“fine 
lumps of girls" there are, and retir- 
ing wives, but none whose experi- 
ences are crucial lu the theme. The 
nutuial condition of O’Connor’s 
men is bachelorhood, though many 
are married; they surround them- 
selves with garrulous nonius and 
paliivcrcrs whose i rick is to strike 
attitudes in a public bar. Courtship is 
conducted us a farcical campaign. 
We recugni/c again the justice of 
Elizabeth Bowen’s remark about the 
scxlessness of standard Irish fiction 
(odd lu find it borne out in the work 
of Frank O’Connor, author of many 
felicitous translations of mildly erotic 
Gaelic verse). 


The Justice and the Mare's Ale 

Law and Disorder in Seventeenth-Century 

England 

ALAN MACFARLANE 


'Two books rather tlwn one. and two rather good 
books at ihrii Onr* ol them is a wmk ot detailed local 
history - oi perhaps one might bolter describe it as a 
historical anthropology -rr.. giving a blow by blow 
account of the criminal careers and eventual 
comeuppance ot a dozen Westmorland burglars and 
ooin-clippRfs in the early 1860s The othnr is a sequel to 
The Origins of English Individualism, a second 
insialmeni ol Mar fjr lane's argument thal ilia 
puailiantias ot Ihu English am vuty | in null nr indued, and 
that pace thu sociological urthudoxy l.nqbind nevor was 
a "pre modern'’ or pie capitalist oi peasant soc.ir.-ty. 

Alan Ryan. Times Educational Supplement 
‘It is in extraordinary story vary well told . 

J. S. Morrill. London Review of Books 

'Fascinating' Stephan Vaughan, Thu Observer 
252 pages, illustrated CBTiO (0 631 12681 J) 


The World of Medieval Learning 

ANDERS P1LTZ 


which begins glumly enough with 
nuns on a wet morning looking out 
“on the lenten ereyness of their 
fields”, deals with an extravagant 
piece of hoodwinking and ends on a 
moderately wry note - “you couldn't 
expect to gel used to miracles after 


The weakest of the rediscovered 
stories - “A Case of Conscience”, 
“Hughie”, “The Adventuress" - are 
those which suffer from insufficient 


tautness, making the storyteller seem 
less than wholehearted about his 
undertaking. The oddest piece is 
"Mav Night”, with its fearsome hints 
of J." M. Synge. O’Connor keeps his 
feet on the ground: no airy romanc- 
ing or visions that-came-by-the-lcft- 
hand here (the “Ghosts” in’ the story 
of that title are products of nostalgia, 
not psychic forces). But his charac- 
ters’ outrageous generalizations .arc,, 
always entertaining - on the subject 
of hypocrisy, for example: “The Eng- 
lish IukJ their walled cities, their 
castles, their artillery, ns the price of 
their hypocrisy; all the unfortunate 


rou reached the age of seventy". 
TTie title story’s exuberance is tem- 
pered with ruefulness: it presents a 
child’s view of faction-fighting and 
the sorry predicament of a comet- 


the sorry predicament of a comet- 
player tormented by opposing loyal- 
ties- to the band, and to his political 
lender. 


It is a characteristic deviee of 
O'Connor's to avoid emotional in- 
tensity by keeping his characters at a 
proper distance; ne-is the anecdotal- 
ist, not the analyst, of strong feel- 
ings. He catches the overflow of pas- 
sions in fluent lamentations nnd 
imprecations which are part of the 
rumbustious Irishness he set out to 
depict. It is all a performance, put 
on with a saving element of drollery. 
The canny, the bombastic and the 
disputatious: these are all here, each 


A highly readable introduction to the often mysterious 
world of medieval scholarship. The author explores, 
clearly arid in lascinating detail. Ihe questions with 
which scholars wrestled and the ways in which they 
organized their intellectual life. 

310 pages, illustrated £15.00 10 631 12712 71 


The French Revolution and the Poor 

ALAN FORREST 


gulls of Irishmen ever got out of 
their self-deception was a ragged 
cloak and a bed in a wood." Honesty 


of expression, rather than realism, is 
O’Connor’s objective, and this he 
adiieves in an impressive number of 
stories. And always, his crafts- 
manship is unfaltering and his show- 
manship assured. 


displaying his central trait to the full. 
If O’Connor sometimes pushes his 
characters to the brink of senti- 
mentality, he rarely lets them topple 
over; a brisk retraction, or a 
cynical aside, is inserted at the last 
moment. Playfulness, verve and 
cunning are the narrator's attributes. 


Criminal 

proceedings 


A study oi the social policies of ihe Revolutionaries 
towards the poor, contrasting the intention and the 
actual effect of Revolutionary legislation : 

'A contribution of vital importance to the study ol 
the French Revolution." Library Journal 
J08 pages. £12.50 (0 631 igSJl 6) y ....... 

Towards the Planned City 
Germany, Britain, the United States, 
France, 1780-1914 
ANTHONY SUTCLIFFE . 

How did the theory and practice of planning emerge? 
This book examines planning's crucial foundation 
period, in which free-market concepts of urban growth 
came partially to be replaced by the ideal of a general 
scheme of urban development, or plan, incorporating 
both the public provision of facilities and controls over 
the use of private property. 

Comparative Studies in Social and Economic History 3 
240 pages, illustrated, hardback £15.00 (0631 11001 1) 
paperback £6.50 (0 631 12599 X) 


The benign mockery and unembit- 
tered criticism of Irish life, which 
charmed O’Connor’s earliest readers, 
have come under attack in recent 
years from those who require from 
their fiction a sharper exposure of 
national ills, an oblique angle of vis- 
ion or an undercurrent of ferocious 
discontent. It is true that O'Connor s 
habit is to poke fun at church digni- 
taries, for example, without re- 
pudiating too strongly the . etfuds, of 
Catholicism. He is not in foe grip of 
a lacerating satirical impulse, as Flann 
O’Brien was; both his comedy and 
his social commentaries are less 
dense and subtle than Sean O'Fao- 
lain’s. But it should be remembered 
that he broke with tradition - the 
tradition of romantic republicanism, 
at any rate - by re-creating with 
great clarity and dispassion his own 
experiences in the Irish civil war (his 
first collection. Guests of the Nation, 
which dealt with this theme, came 
out In 1931). 

A couple of war stories (the 
gauche and foe timorous caught up 

:_L kmu keen 


MARGARET YORKS: 

The Hand of Death 
218pp. Hutchinson. £6.50. 


Everything that Linguists have Always 
Wanted to Know about Logic* 

•but were ashamed to ask 
JAMES D. McCAWLEY 


0 09 145140 X 


Insignificant country antique dealer 
with a secret passion for pornogra- 
phy gradually gets hooked on the 
real thing, turning to rape and then 
murder, very English story, in its 
creation of a number of convincing, 
very : detBjled..' domMti 0 lV^^pld^ 
fesfudrie'd, ' too; in its Tise ofaly of 
invented place-names. But well- 
written and salisfyingly put together. 


Logic Is concerned with truth and Inference, semantics ’ 
with the relationship between meaning and linguistic 
structure. This book explores the insights into language 
that can be obtained by combining these two fields of 
inquiry. 

524 pages, £16.00 (0631 12614 7) 


Freedom and Capital 
Prospects for the Property-Owning 
Democracy . „ ; , 

'An imaginative book, raising issues that nded to be 
pondered not just by-Tories out by Liberals and the 
new Social Democrats.' The Economist 
144 pages. £6.95 10 631 12552 3) 


J. C. S. SMITH: 
Jacoby’s First pass 


188pp. Hale. £5.95. 


)L 9005 0 


Jacoby, a former transit cop, has 
spent his working life underground 
on the New York subway. Now re- 
tired, he divides his time between 
track -and television, but succumbs to 


in nightmarish soldiering) have been 
found for the new collection; and 


teenager’s pathetic plea and sets 
it to look for a girl who has dis- 


also several concerning Fierce, vehe- 
ment, ragamuffin children. O.’Con- 
nor, as always, adds a comic savour 
to the commonplace; in “The Clim- 
ber", and a little girl who is first 
captivated, then repelled, by respec- 
tability, you are invited to relish the 
child’s devastating candour and inno- 


appeared. And uncovers a very nasty 
can of worms. The story Is better on 
setting and atmosphere than plot, 
but it is interesting and above all 
unpretentious: Jacoby should be 
good for a few more cases before 
that final retirement. 


Geography, Ideology and Social 
Concern 

Edited by D. R. STODDART 

This book has two purposes, to durnunstrato that the 
history of geography is more than simply the listing of a 
lew groat scholars, and id examine how geographers 
have not only been concerned with academic issues, 
but have been, and are. deeply involved with matters ot 
social concern. 

256 pages, hardback £12 00 (0 631 194800) 
paperback £5.50 tO 631 12711 Si 


Social Conflict and the City 

ENZO MINGIONE 


‘The most important contribution lo the theoretical 
development of Marxist urban studies since Harvey's 
Social Justice and the City arid Castells' The Urban 
Question and if has more ihai is stimulating and of 
value than these studies to tell us borii-aLtheLO.s e. ol 
capitdhsi urbanization and of its contemporary crisis, 
imporiaru though they were in pioneering n*w 
dirge lions for theory and research II is essential rending 
lor oil who work within this field.' Michael Harloe, 
Journal of Social Policy 
208 pages, hardback £ 16.00ft? 651 101-11 0) 
paperback C7 95 10 031 12710 X) 


Social Mobility 
A Study of Social Control and 
Insatiability 
EARL HOPPER 


Through a comparative analysis of stratification arid 
education, Earl Hopper examines the structural sources 
of desire and despair, expectations and achievements. 
He shows how anxious feelings, such as relative 
deprivation, powerlessness and anemia, are manifest m 
crime, religious conversion, rebellion and alienation. 
346 pages. £24.50 10631 110313) 


A Sociology of 

Contemporary Cultural Change 

BERNICE MARTIN 


The last three decades have seen violent upheavals in 
the traditional habits and values of pre-war society. 
Chief among them has been a shift from a culture 
based on the ritualize non of control and discipline to a 
greater openness and fluidity where self-axpression and 
sejf-fuffjfmBru become the dominant goals. The 
‘ techniques and symbols which wrought these changes 
weiu derived Iron* iliu romantic movement, the 
message uselt was transmitted by the avant-garde arts 
and in particular by the ‘ counter- culture' of the late 
1960s. 

282 pages. £12.50 (0 631 12973 1) 


Policy and Politics in Britain 
The Limits of Consensus 
DOUGLAS E. ASHFORD 
An analysis of six major policy areas, designed to show 
how established political constraints have affected 
policy-making in Britain. A wide range of policies is 
included in order to test how political constraints 
operate in an era of immensely complex and expanded 
government. 

346 pages, hardback £ 1 2.00 (0 631 12722 4) 
paperback C4.95 (0 631 12519 V 


Strikes in the United States 1881-1974 

P. K. EDWARDS 


Three key phases of Ihe strike movement are examined: 
the impact of industrial change at the end of the 
nineteenth century; the upheaval of the New Deal; and 


the role of strikes in the post-war period, paying 
particular attention to the rank and file revolt of the 


1960s. 

Warwick Studies In Industrial Relations 
352 pages, £19.50 (0631 125183) 


Modern Interpretations of Marx 

Edited by TOM BOTTOMORE 
Texts illustrating the* critical reassessment oi Marx's . 
social theory that has been taking place over the last 
few dBcades, and the major controversies that have ( 
arisen concerning both the general character of Marx s 
theory as a social science or as 'philosophical 
anthropology’ , arid the validity of particular elements. or 
concepts in the theory.. _ 

224 pages, hardback £12.00 (0 631 180400) 
paperback £4.96 (0 631 12708 9) 


Tho Human Impact 

Man's Role in Environmental Change - 1 ' 

ANDREW GOUD1E 

This book is concerned with the ways .In I'whfch > man is • 
changing and has changed ihe face of the earth. The • 
author stresses that many ol the most serious 
environmental changes have been achieved by 
nan- Industrial and non-urban man, and he aims to 
provide a balanced picture of the beneficial and harmtui 

S^pagss, illustrated, hardback £15.00 (0 631 11121 2) 
paperback £0.60 (0 631 128093) 


Markets and Minorities 

THOMAS SOWELL 

•This book is a breath of fresh air on a topic that, more 
than most others, is generally Ihe subject of ■ 
unreasoning passion, emotion, and prejudice - . . I nave 
no doubt that this slim volume will become a classic in 
the literature on the economics and social problems of 
minorities,' From the foreword by Milton Friedman 
J54pages, £7.95 (0 631 12674 0) 




T. J. Binyon 


’■ - -- ” 1 " 

Basil Blackwell Publisher Rogd, Oxford 0X4 1 JF 
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THE SOCCER TRIBE 
The author of The Naked A pe 
and Manwaic king (10 million 
sold worldwide) investigates 
every aspect of the soccer 
lifestyle and shows why the 
sport has such an important 
role to play in modern society. 
580 photographs, almost 500 
in colour. Large format. 
22401935XSept 24, £12.50 

Nikolai Tolstoy 

STALIN S SECRET WAR 
Even more controversial than 
his V iciims of Yalta - a 
devastating new analysis of 
Stalin’s reign of terror, 
revealing how in the early 
1950s he planned a military 
conquest of Western Europe. 
224 01665 2 August 27, £9.50 

Patrick White 

FLAWS IN THE GLASS : 

A SELF-PORTRAIT 
A remarkable revelation of the 
real man rather than the 
public image of the Nobel 
Prize winner which he finds 
unrecognisable. Illustrated 
224 02924 X Oct 15, £7.95 

Philip Both 

ZUCKERMAN UNBOUND 
‘Masterful, sure in every 
touch, clear and economical 
of line as a crystal vase* New 
York Times Book Review 
224 01974 0 August 27, £5.95 

Nadine 

Goidimer 

JULY’S PEOPLE 
‘On a superficial level, a 
wonderful adventure story. 

On a deeper level, much 
more. . . so flawlessly written 
that eveiy one of its events 
seems chillingly, ominously 
possible.’ New York Times 
Book Review 
224 01932 5 Sept 3, £5.95 

william 

Wharton 


flfl aillhOr Of-DtrefV -ha^ 

• iiagam, even better?;. 

stunningly good book;* 

N?W York Magazine 
224 Q2926 6 Sept 17, £6.95 ■ 


By Peter Conrad 


Don GIiivdii n| 

Cnvcnl Garden 

II Barhierc di Sivi^lla 
Glyndebournc 

Coven i Garden's new Dun Giovanni 
is unable to decide whether to he a 
tragedy of spiritual perdition or a 
snatch -an d-grnh comedy of erotic in- 
trigue. The jvork itself, of course, is 
both, its characters simultaneously 
tragic and comic - tragic if their own 

I musical accounts uf their pain and 
distress are attended to, comic once 
ihis self-estimation is compromised 
by the upsurges of sexual need or 
their dramatic entanglements with 
others. The director's duty is to en- 
sure that the twin perspectives com- 
plement each other rather (linn 
clashing, which Peter Wood at Cov- 
ent Garden hasn't managed to do. 

He begins imposingly. When Colin 
Davis funereally intones those chords 
which are an announcement of 
death, the curtain parts nn an apeea- 
Ivpiic .scrim which flushes red as the 
damned tumble through space, their 
flesh clawed by the talons or horned 
birds. This purgatorial gauze rolls 
away to reveal a palace for the Com- 
mendatore which is already - in ad- 
vance ot his death - n baroque bone- 
yard, with tiers of calcified ancestors 
witnessing the attempted rape of 
Donna Anna. The costumes are red 
and black, the tonalities of blood 
and hell. For his last supper. 
Giovanni slinks into a pair of thigh- 
high crimson hoots, which make him 
look as if lie's wading in flame. The 
light throughout is a lurid sunset, 
until — when die Maine claims 
Giovanni and sentences sensuality to 
a petrified, unfeeling death - Wil- 
liam Dudley's skeletal Palladian 
amphitheatre glows green, the phos- 
phorescent colour of decay. These 
mildewed galleries with their ranks 
of stone judges stand for ihe liber- 
tine’s anarchic effort to escape from 
the constricting circle of society, and 
his eventual imprisonment within it 
and within the concentric circles of 
hell. The semi-circles split asunder 
when, at his vinous orgy for the 

f peasants, Giovanni announces "Viva 
a libertM" and forces the avenging 
maskers to join him in (he choral 
praise of a liberality mid libertinism 
they have promised to exterminate; 
they snap shut when the statue con- 
demns him. Anna in her first scene 
drags closed the clanking gates and 
locks them to trap her assailant.* 
No . w « as ^e semi -circles unite, she 
and Ottavta ride triumphantly on an 
upper tide, and Giovanni is gaoled in 
a huts clos of dry ice. 

During the second act, the 
mausoleum the Commendatore ' in- 
habits turns into a cathedral 
haunted by two dark angels - Elvira! 
the troubled ungel of mercy and. de- 
sire, and Anna, the punitive angel of 
death. Elvira sings “Mi tradi.be- 
ttenth. a baroque altarpiece of 'the 
crucifixion. Losey in his film made 
*?5_ r wlusper this aria into a confes- 
sdonal, can it be Peter Wood's inteni- 
ion to ally her with the self- 
sacrificing intercessor before whose 
image she is placed? And if so. WhV 


clemency and fur relief from her 
trials; but the scrim represents nut 
heaven’s pity lor her but its furious 
persecution of Giovanni. Is this irony 
or only coherence? As with Elv- 
ira’s aliar, I suspect it’s scenic exig- 
ency. A camouflage is needed to con- 
ceal the rearrangement of the set, so 
the Last Judgement is conveniently 
unfurled, and the Anna of Gunduln 
Janowitz is pushed downstage and 
encouraged to deliver self-inter- 
rogation as a sparkly concert aria. 

Until stranded dining "Nun mi 
dir" and permitted to regress from a 
character into a vocal soloist, Jnno- 
wilz’s Anna is superb, sung with a 
perfectionism which fits the charac- 
ter's cold rage. The vocal contrast 
between her unerring focus of tone 
and the generous vibrato of Kiri Te 
Kanawa's Elvira is well-judged: the 
women are competing musical as 
well us sexual archetypes, the one 
aiming her voice with lethal accuracy 


and unwavering purity, the other 
pouring it out with reckless fervour, 
but in Kiri Te Kannwa's perform- 
ance Wood's production topples 
from tragedy into sniggering farce. 
She rampages on as a termagant, a 
demi-mondaine who bosses her bag- 

S e train, tears off Iter hat. and 
iches on a sui tease massaging her 
aching legs. When Giovanni sur- 
prises her, her reaction is man-eating 
frenzy. She squeaks iind squeals her 
recitative in his arms, scratching and 
punching him in a fit of aggneved 
lust. This is an Elvira whose comic 
exuberance impugns her alternative 
tragic aspect, and confounds Wood's 
promotion of her, in “Mi tradi", to a 
sacrificial sufferer. 

Kugcero Raimondi's Giovanni 
.mostly avoids leering comedy. His 
relationship with Leporello is one of 
menace and antagonism, not seamy 
complicity. There's a threatening 
malevolence to Raimondi's dark 
voice, and his saturnine shout of 
"Megllo ancoral" in the crypt, when 
his enjoyment of a scabrous practical 
joke incites the statue’s intervention, 
is a great moment of vocal defiance: 
the hubris of the human voice is 
answered by a voice which is an echo 
from beyond the grave, leaving 
Giovanni to ponder its meaning in a 
reverberant silence. But Raimondi 
too at the end forfeits his tragic 
status and is comically deflated by 
being made to tumble to his death 
down a cubing staircase. The figures 
on the initial scrim hurtle ana re- 
• vqlve through bottomless space; 
Giovanni’s death translates their tor- 
m £ ri i 3 pratfall. The spiritual 
rebel shrinks to a gymnastic corsair 
played by Douglas Fairbanks or 
Errol Flynn. 

// Barbiere dl Siviglia is Rossini's 
epilogue to Don Giovanni rather 
than to Le Nozze di Figaro, since its 
subject is appetitive rebellion, the 
.gustatory licence which is the energy 
of romanticism. r Leigh Hunt thought 
Giovanni a jocund embodiment of 
“animal ardour and . . . remorseless 


- like Rossini's Almavivn, Figaro 
and Rasina - n symbol of “the eter- 
nally renovated youth and fair play 
of nature”, biologically contending 
with desiccated elders like Bartolo 
and Basilic. The singing voice is the 
instrument aptest to this rebellious 
welling-up of animal spirits. As Rosina 
explains in “Una voce poeo fa”, 
it's a voice which has awakened her 
and made her desire release from 
her captivity, and she used her own 
voice with what Haziitt and Hunt 
wuuid have seen as the animal's 
voluptuous delight in its own alive- 
ness. Her excursions into a husky 
lower register are a warning of the 

E assion beneath her polite docility, 
er top notes are her gestures to- 
wards a flighty freedom. Singing 
Rossini is the tongue-twisting arti- 
culation of more or less nonsensical 
synonyms for joy: Figaro’s exultant 
''laliilnlalalalalalafa”, the gurgles and 
bleats of erotic anticipation in Alma- 
viva's serenade. Glyndebournc has 
two excellent exponents of this comic 
vitalism in the plumpy self-contented 
Figaro of John Rawnsley and the 
antic Alma viva of ' Max-Rene 

Cosotti. 

For these people, music - which in 
the overture to Don Giovanni is a 
force of elemental and demonic 
urgency - has settled down into a 
culinary pleasure, summoned into 
being by a whim or a natural hunger. 
In John Cox’s fine new production at 
Giyndebourne, Almaviva strikes the 
harpsichord for the singing lesson 
and the orchestra, not the keyboard, 
obediently begins to play; likewise 
Basilio the music master takes over 
the conducting of the orchestra dur- 
ing the crescendo of his calumny 
arm. Kierkegaard said dial Don 
Giovanni was an exclusively musical 
character because his sensual avidity 
dismisses Ihe mediation of words. 
Music's genius is its immediacy: the 
lioertmc.s desires are translated at 
once into actuality hy the orchestra, 
just as Keats's poet makes his dremn n 
truth by wishing it to be so. Rossini's 
Figaro inherits this hedonistic 
musical impatience from Giovanni. 
He insists on music's ravenous pre- 
sent tense, chiding Rosina and 
Almaviva beenuse they lag behind 
[Or some private spooning and won’t 
join in the faster tempo he sets for 
their escape. Figaro is essential to 
Seville because - like music itself in 
Kierkegaard's interpretation - he’s a 
supplier of instant gratifications. 
During the first aria John Cox has 
him collect and deliver letters (pock- 
eting a fee for postage) and supply 
lovers with son® from a capacious 
mside pocket; his shop flutters down 
from the flies at his command, and 


inside it, while keeping up his music- 
al patter, he measures Almaviva for 


the disguises he rents to him. 

Cox’s production, set in an 
arboreal, touristic Seville designed 
by William Dudley, abounds in i m . 
ages of that satiated stupor which is 
Rossini's luxurious and indolent ver- 
sion of Don Giovanni’s sensual 
panic. One of the musicians hired by 
Almaviva dozes under his sombrero 
Bartolo nods off over his port; the 
chief officer saunters in dragging on 
a cigar. This voluptuous prostration 
infuriates Rosina, who shocks Figaro 
by telling him that she’s dying of 
boredom in her prison. The charac- 
ter, as Byron said of Keats, are 
self-soliciting. They administer plea- 
sures to themselves and rely - like 
Rossini himself, whose celebrated 
laziness was a condition both of in- 
validism and of almost mystical de- 
tachment, withdrawn front the tri- 
bulations and anxieties of active life 
- on artificial stimulants to shock 
themselves back to life. Cox has Bar- 
tolo revive himself with a pill so that 
he can sing the peroration of “un 
Dottor della mia sone”; Berta relies 
on infusions of tobacco, which have 
afflicted her with her chronic sneeze; 
Almaviva, ns the riotous soldier, 
reels in swigging from a flagon of red 
wine. 

This animation is the scurrying 
pulse of Rossini's score, and the cli- 
maxes of dramatic action occur when 
the characters are momentarily para- 
lysed, metaphorically killed. One 
such comic death is the diagnosing of 
Basilio's scarlet fever: another is the 
statufying of Bartolo at the end of 
the first net. He’s so tuken aback, 
the others mutter, that he resembles 
a statue: is this Rossini's homage to 
Dun Giovanni and its tragic petri- 
iicnliuti of sensuality, when the Coift- 
mcndalore turns flesh to clammy 
stone? Cox has contrived a repent of 
this paralysed, mortified tableau in 
the second ad when Bartolo again is 
si unified. trussed up in the barber’s 
chair wliije Ihe lovers mock him. // 
Hariri v re is hy no means mindlessly 
blithe. It's about the pleasures of 
sense, and also about tlie unfortun- 
ate necessity of huving to pay for 
them. Almaviva is required to tip the 
street musicians ami to bribe Basilio. 
and Figaro punctiliously demands a 
bonus from him before beginning the 
Final ensemble. It contains the resi- 
jicnt sprightliness of life, but also - 
in Berta's wonderful lament, sung at 
Glyndebournc with the right degree 
of desperation and outrage by 
Catherine McCord - admits its in- 
evitable sagging into elderly debility. 
Don Giovanni suffers damnation, 
but all the people in Rossini's comic 
world have their own equivalent of 
his spiritual plight: the libertine's 
misery of jaded exhaustion, the glut- 
ted expiry of the capacity to feel. 
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"La Femme an Fameuil" (1956), from the exhibition Fernand Leger, 
1881-1955. opening at the Riverside Studios on August /. 


By Hugo Williams 

Altered Stales 

Warner West End Cinema 


1 like a man with dedication. In Ken 
Russell's new film Altered Sums . Ur 
Jessup is so devoted to his work as a 
fea physiologist that he iicrsnnally regress- 
es through a baboon and an niimcha to 
his own tinhorn soul in the shape of 
God’s original laser beam. A nun can 
' Hardly do more than 'riintfn -the service 
* of science. Dr Quatermass, with his 

■ puny National Health Service 
research grant, could hardy gel 
beyond having his arm turn into a 
^ marrow. 

Just wluit type of research Di Jessup 
is doing isn't clear. The one time lie 
tries to explain, lie has his mouth full 
and is incoherent, though Ihis is 
perhaps a faithful enough interpret. i- 

[ tion of a script by Paddy Chayefsky 
(The Hospital, Network ), who happens 
to think with his brain hill. 

Part of the research seems to involve 
the doctor in suspending himself in ;i 
sensory-deprivation tank while brood- 
ing on the death of his father. Before 
long he becomes "flaky” and his mar- 
riage cracks up. “For God's sake, Jim, 
what arc you thinking about?” asks his 
wife as he climaxes strangely. “Cruci- 
fixes", admits the doctor. So off he 
[j goes to Mexico in search of drugs. Cut 
to an everyday Mexican scene of 
white-bearded mushroom-gatherers 
ger, dressed as druids, picturesquely de- 
ployed across h mountainside topped 
with statues of giant fungi. What luck: 


Frisky juveniles 


- i .... 


By Nicholas Shrimpton 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Strat- 
ford 

After the Penny Plain of the 1960s, 
the Royal Shakespeare Company has 
gradually been turning Twopence 
Coloured. The Theatre of Cruelty 
gave way to commedia dell'artc, 
empty spaces to crowded chambers, 
ferocity to fantasy and fun. The 
change continues apace. If it is no- 
thing else, a Stratford production of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in the 
style of the Victorian “Juvenile Dra- 
ma" is a milestone in this long march 
through the dramatic conventions. 

The door of Ron Daniel’s thea- 
trical toyshop opens onto a scene 
straight from Pollocks. The Brook 
white box could hardly be further 
from us. Swags of canvas cloud hang 
stiffly in the heavens. Flats and cut- 
out wings present a palace of 
Theseus in the highest Victorian 
taste. To the tinkling music of an 


off-stage piano, Hippolyta enters in a to ^ 
crinoline, escorted by Theseus as, Hermia Di 
Colonel of the Ruritanian ' dahried i fo? 

Guard. All is decorum and drawing ' ^ar, ^ g, e , 
room manners. The Duke reclines Nickleby: thi 
on a chaise-longue to receive his tion of ' Rt 
troublesome deputation, and admon- mec hanicals’ 
ishes Hermia in the clipped tones of simi | ar burle 
a premature Noel Coward. ^ume 

Mutton-chop whiskers and frock- nineteenth-c 
coats do not, of course, make this a tice, Mfembe 
Victorian production of A Midsum- tic compar 
mer Nights Dream. The Victorians things to do 
themselves were acutely conscious of a misconce 
the ancient and Athenian setting of sional stan 
the play, and certainly never attemp- fathers, 
ted what to them would have been Many pn 
modern-dress staging. When Tyrone mer Night'i 
Guthrie directed his pastiche of a y earSi ft n 
Victorian Dream, at the Old Vic m lasting &b< 
1937, he put his fairies in ballet reasons are 
skirts, his mechanicals in Greek ^ t y s per 
tunics, and revived the Mendelssohn the j 

score. Daniels does none of those 0 f theatric 
things, Instead he hides a conven- Granville-E 
tionally rumbusluous mid-twentieth p eler ]j r00 
century production behind a thin leHve t rou 
Victorian veneer. more cohei 


the my-thealre manner soim-iinics 
helps to conceal the stiffnesses of 
Shakespeare's construction. But the 
superficiality of the conception 
prompts an unworthy suspicion. 
With a Victorian smash-hit on its 
hands in Nicholas Nickleby, is the 
RSC suffering from stylistic cross- 
infection? Does everybody, at least 
when handling comedy, suddenly 
want to inhabit the 183Us? Certainly 
it is hard to find any very profound 
intention behind the choice of dress. 
The fairies are plastic dolls (seeming- 
ly inspired by Peter Blake’s paint- 
ings), manipulated by actors in pro- 
letarian clothes from the pages of 
Mayhcw. If a point is being made 
about the class structure, however, it 
remains obscure. Peter Brook unco- 
vered social implications far more 
effectively by the simple device of 
casting as the mechanicals actors 
who actually looked like tinkers, 
tailors and carpenters. 

Elsewhere the Victorian reference 
seems straightforwardly decorative. 
The hunting scene looks more con- 
vincing than usual when played in 
pinks and toppers, and crinolines 
lend some additional comic business 
to the fight between Helena and 

fear, is the weakest part of Nicholas 
Nickleby. the Crummies’ cod produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet. The 
mechanicals’ play here is given as a 
similar burlesque of what we (wrong- 
ly) assume to have been standard 
nineteenth-century theatrical prac- 
tice. Members of our premier drama- 
tic company should have better 
things to do than repeatedly send up 
a misconception about the profes- 
sional standards of their grand- 
fathers. 

. Many productions of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream in the last ten 
years, it must be said, have been 
casting about for ideas, and the 


on abstruse scholarly ideas ahum 
Elizabethan Ncu-l'kilunism and Us 
view of love and marriage. After 
such well-intentioned obscurity, it's 
perhaps no bad thing to see the play 
as a wholesome romp in colourful 
costumes. 

But the slightness of this reading 
rapidly infects even those portions of 
the text which need no intrusive in- 
terpretation to render them signifi- 
cant. The account of the imagina- 
tion, the sense of disrupted naLurnl 
harmony, Ihe comments on love, the 
exploration of theatrical illusion , 
even the psychological points made 
(following standard modern practice) 
by the doubling of Theseus and Hip- 
polyta with Oberon and Titania - all 
these things are scrambled and dimi- 
nished. There’ are occasional felici- 
tous touches, such as the moment 
when Theseus carelessly steps half- 
way across the mechanicals' foot- 
lights for “The best in this kind are 
but shadows”. Mere touches, howev- 
er. cannot redeem the general slack- 


ness of the verse speaking (John 
Burgess’s Egeus is an honourable ex-, 
ception) and the persistent uncertaiti- 


ilicy’re partying tonight! "You wilt see 
a crack iri the nothing and mu of ihis 
nothing will come your unborn so ill" 
says a druid. Russell takes him literal- 
ly. One sip of the brew and the special 
effects boys throw caution into a 
psychedelic whirlpool. Lasers smack 
across (he screen like Kawasaki uds. 
Sparks fall from the ceiling. (This drug 
is too noisy.) The crack appears ana 
out of it conics Mrs Jessup, who turns 
into a goat with eyes all over its face. 
This goat is also the head of Christ on a 
cross which flies right down someone's 
throat, as in Performative. Now Mrs 
Jessup turns into a lizard and is killed 
by' her husband, who turns to sand and 
is blown away by the winds of lime. 

Nut satisfied with this lot. Jessup 
scores the left-over drugs and takes 
them buck (o Harvard. He drops some 
moie and jumps right back in tlie lank. 
“Tiny furred huiuiinoid creatures, 
stalking or hunting . . . I'm becoming 
one of them . . .I’m killing the gout 
. . . beautiful . . . hcuuiiltiL (harks)". 
Obviously the doetOT was impressed 
with his holiday. When he comes out 
lie has goat Id nod on his mouth and 
himself lias the skeleton of it gorilla 
(herbivores, surely). “Some of these 
tank trips can get pretty creepy*’ 
observes un alert lab assistant. “The 
drug triggers the extcrnalizmion of a 
more primitive state" explains the 
doctor. “X-ray me before I reconsti- 
tute. ’’ 

In bed with a student, he finds the 
ape in him re-externalizing, forearms 
and chest bulging around ii la Exorcist, 
and staggers for the shower. “You 
O.K. in there Dr Jessup?” calls the 
student. “I’m fine” grunts Mr Hype. ! 
staring at hairy wet ape-feet, “Just 
want to make a few notes . . It isn’t 
long before he is streaking naked and 
. furred, through Boston zoo in search of j 
goal-flcslt: deeply shocking, no dnuht, | 
to born-again Americans zapped on 
the LP of Genesis, but i haven't 
laughed so much since Apocalypse 
Now. “For God’s sake, Jim, give up 
this nonsense before you do yourself 
some permanent genetic damage" says 
his wife, voicing my own fears for 
Russell. But no, he won't listen to 
reason, swigs the last- of the stuff and 
jumps in the tank. 

Here’s where tlie film finally boils 
over and puls out its own meagre 
gas-flame. If Russell could have 
ordered the thirteenth plague of Israel 
into the studio he would have done so. 
Steam shoots from a pipe. The ceiling 
undulates. Lasers and synthesizers 
1 blister the paintwork. White heat has 
1 sealed shut the tank, which has become 
transparent. Inside pulses an eye or 
1 something- What more can they do to 
: make us realize that "whale vers going 
’ on in there's releasing a fucking tot or 
’ energy”? Well, why not have the entire 
1 lab turn into a whirlpool of milk? 

' Indicates primal flux etc, metaphysical 
' of course. Can dol And why not have 
1 the girl climb back through the shat- 
*• terea control window and start wading 


ty of tone. 


about in an attempt -seems hopeless,! 
knotV’-'to rescue her “love" from the. 


The effect is bright and jolly, and 


reasons are obvious enough. Twice 
in this century the play has been 
made the pinnacle of a short period 
of theatrical innovation, once by 
Granville-Barker in- 1914, then by 
Peler Brook in 1970, and such : peaks 
leave troughs beyond them. The 
more coherent recent attempts at re* 
interpretation have based themselves 


indecisively marooned between the 
sinister and the benign. If that’s a 
problem for him, it’s a worse one for 
the minor fairies. Dizzying transi- 
tions between appearances as cannib- 
al dolls from a horror-movie and as 
kindly nature spirits, with an occa- 
sional function as corps de ballet 
thrown -in for good measure, leave 
the audience (and, I should imagine, 
them) thoroughly confused. 

The mechanicals have a good run- 
ning gag about the forgetting of 
Snug’s name, and a sharp perception 
of Bute's adolescent smuttiness. Sut 
Geoffrey Hutchings is a distinctly 
lightweight Bottom and, as a team, 
they content themselves with • the 
easiest effects. As so often when. A 
Midsummer Night's Dream Is played 
as a romp, in tael, the best opportu- 
nities fall to Hermia. The doll-like 
Jane Carr, plump, genial and awe-' 
somely spirited, seizes them. eagerly. 
She ends up the queeq/pf the. 
toybox. ■: 


only knee deep in it? Philistine! The 
important thing is she’s there, fighting. 
She puts her hand down into the milk, 
or the flux, or Ihe creation, gets hold ot 
her husband, qr the eye, or the truth, 
and pulls it back into the physical 
world, or the Love Story, or a flooded 
film studio, and thnt's it: a tremendous 
achievement. "I love you, Emily" says 
the doctor at last, and we see just how 
much this means to Emily as the film 
fades to a final nude embrace. 

Unfortunately, Russell hasn't been 
able to perform a similar rabbit-from- 
hat trick on the film,' which he 
apparently took over -from Arthur 
Penn. My daughter said it must have 
been made at least ten years ago 
because of Ithe lightshows and flared 
jeans. rn fact. flared trousers are now 
as essential to this kind or science-farce 
> as frock coats are to Dracuia movies, 

conferring as they do aji atmosphere of 

kitsch add a lic?n$f,to go as "far-out" 
as yptt : lltei«4(ljom ever having to 
"reconstitute!'.! ! . ' ■■■. 


New Oxford books: 

Literature 

The Long 
Conversation 

A Memoir ol David Jones 

William Blissett 

William Blissett first visited the pool 
and artist David Jones In 1959, and 
they met often until his death m 
1974. Their converse lions ranged 
widely, and were set down by 
Professor Blissett, which gives Ihis 
record greal immediacy. The book 
answers many questions that 
puzzle readers ol the poet’s 
masterpieces, /zi Parenthesis 
and The Anethemata. 

Illustrated £9.75 6 August 

Romantics, Rebels, 
and Reactionaries 

English Literature and its 
Background 1760-1830 

Marilyn Butler 

This book takes a fresh look at the 
half-century which produced 
Blake, Keats, Coleridge, 

Wordsworth, Byron, Scotl and 
Jane Austen. Marilyn Butler 
questions the validity of grouping 
such diverse talents and 
personalities under the critical label 
■Romantic', and presenls them both 
as individuals and as pari of a larger 
cultural landscape, unravelling 
their complex allegiances lo 
political and philosophical Ideals, 
and lo liter ary groups. £7.95 
paper covers C2. 95 OPUS 
6 August 

A London Family 

1870-1900 

Illustrated edition 

M.V. Hughes 

Molly Hughes’s delightful, 
autobiographical trilogy is now 
reissued in its one volume edition, 
first published In 194€and out of 
print for twenty years, com pie to 
with most of the author's line 
drawings and wator colours. CC.50 

Elements of Fiction 

Robert Scholes 

Elements ol Fiction is a 

comprehensive new anthology for 

undergraduate level courses, 
containing 67 short stories ranging 
from Hawthorne, Melville and 
Flaubert, through James, Lawrence 
and Joyce, to Borges, 

Flannery O'Connor and 
Donald Barihelme. There are also 
three complete novellas: Conrad's 
Heart ot Darkness, James's 
The Turn of the Screw, and Kafka's 
Metamorphosis. 

Paper covers £7,95 August . 

Godfrey of 
Bulloigne 

A Critical Edition of 
Edward Fairfax's 
translation of Tasso's 
Gerusalemme Liberate, 
together with Fairfax's 
Original Poems 
Edited by Kathleen M, Lea 
and T.M, Gang 

Godfrey of Bu/fo/gne is Fair fax's 
most substantial work. The text is 
that of the first edition (1600) with 
. the original spelling: all material 
| from the second (1624) and 

subsequent editions Is Included. 

, £55 Oxford English Texts 6 August 

1 Oxford 
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Harpoonist turns whale A Ruskin conference 


VOICES AND THE 
SOUNDS OF DRUMS 

An Irish Autobiography 
Patrick Shea 
'a tantalising story' 

New Statesman 

0 85640 22B 1; £6,96 
0 B5640 247 B; C3.5Q 

THE PERSONALITY OF 
IRELAND 

Habitat, Heritage & History 
E. Estyn Evans 
'a wealth of ideas for scholars of 
all disciplines' 

Antiquarians Journal 

First paperback afliljon (entargad) 

0 65640 238 S;E365 

CONOR 1881-1968 
The Life and Work of an 
Ulster Artist 
Judith C. Wilson 
The artist whose images 
characterise the face of i ndustrial 
Ulster. 

Lavishly illustrated. 

0.85640 230 3; £9.95; July 

BLACK5TAFF PRES! 


By Mordaunt Vyner 

Runyon on Broadway 
King's Head Theatre Club 


Runyon on Broadway might be bet- 
ter described <1* Robert Cushman 
reading selected Runyon from a bat- 
tered u range folder and singing six 
songs loosely associated with the wri- 
ter's life in a frail but earnest quaver 
to the lunchtime crowd nn Upper 
Street. The theatre critic of the 
Observer, Cushman has adored Run- 
yon all his life and this show is him 
rather anxiously sharing his love with 
the world. Coming out, in fnct. He 
definitely isn't a natural, which lends 
a certain pal has n> the occasion. This 
is Hamlet playing the clown and I 
had to lower my eyes more than 
once when his worried, stecl-rimmcd 

f }aze met mine and found me noi 
uughing. There is something about 
Cushman's scholarly presence - he is 
u gangling, hoarded figure - which 
brings, despite its owner’s intention, 
nn ovcrerilicaJ light to hear on his 
likeable material, as well as on his 
audience. To be Runyon is clearly 
his desire, but lie is like a Sunday 
burglar with a sack labelled "swag. 
His skimpy white 1960s suit, flared 
trousers, black shirt and tumescent 
cream tie are a travesty of Nathan 
Detroit, and somehow I can’t associ- 
utc bushy beards with Broadway. 

Runyon was born in Manhattan, 
Kansas, in 1880 and died in the 
other Manhattan in IW6, having 
made it his own. He was the son of n 
journeyman printer-editor and had 
his first by-linc at seventeen. He hit 
New York in 1 9 Ml. Within a few 
years lie, was world-famous as an uce 
sports cotresp6ndent, then as a fic- 
tion writer. His later style of racy 
present-tense story-telling is what he 
is most remembered for. It is based 
on a certain trick of stating the ob- 
vious freshly, and a humorous man- 
ner of circumlocution. 

At the end of his life, Runyon's 
name on a magazine-front was 
enough to swell its circulation by 
60,000. He amassed a million, but 
was always liberal with his splash. 
He ,was a gambler, a dandv and a 
nighthawk. He bought new clothes 
every day and had 200 hand-mnde 
suits. He is said to have bought over 
2.000 bird dogs over the years, 
paving for them but neglecting to 
collect them. “My time of day is the 


author” in his 1947 selection of Run- 
yon’s work. Short Takes. There is a 
certain Broadway critic in this book 
who delights his readers by "heaving 
the old harpoon into actors unless 
they act to suit him”. It goes against The Ruskin Gallery at Bcmbridge 
the grain 10 knock this unpretentious contains probably the most impor- 
enthusiast, but I left the King's Head tont collection of items relating to 
this afternoon thinking that Damon Ruskin in the world. This ye nr James 
Runyon wasn’t quite such a funny Dearden. Curator of the gallery, 
man as I had thought he was when I organized a conference of some forty 
went in, which wasn't really the ob- Ruskinians from July 17 to 19, anu 
ject of the exercise. in the opening paper he gave a valu- 

able account of the acquisitions by 

J. H. Whitehouse in the 1930s which 

enabled the collection to he formed. 
Wliitehousc's purchases are now divi- 
ded between Ruskin's House, 
Brantwood, at Conision in the Lake 
District (which Whitehouse also 
purchased; and the Ruskin Gallery 
at Bembridgc. 

A striking and refreshing feature 
of this conference was its diversity; 
the fact that its members were not 
all competing for the same ground. 
Among the papers were contribu- 
tions from a zoologist, a lawyer - Eli 
Abramson, of the university of Chi- 
cago, who argued that Ruskin's writ- 
ings might furnish us with a basis for 
a rule of law more flexible, and 
therefore belter suited to twentieth- 
century problems, than the one we 
have inherited - and from an art 
historian, John Unrau, of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, whose 
work on Ruskin's annotations of St 
Mark’s basilica in Venice indicated 
that Ruskin was capable of exact 
scholarship of a very high standard. 
John Unrau suggested that this 
....... , , .... BS P ecl of his talent was more or less 

Angel (J977), fnm \ the exhibition deliberately suppressed by his father. 
The Prints of Cecil Collins: A Re- John James Ruskin, who insisted 
t respective, opening al the Tate Gal - that the scholarship in Stones of 
lerv on August 5. Venice should lx? cm (ailed in favour 


By John Batchelor 



of moral ideas which he, John 
James, may well have supplied him- 
self. 

The diversity of the conference's 
membership reflects the scale, scope 
and ambition of Ruskin's writings. 
From a distance Ruskin's books look 
monumental; huge, self-contained 
blocks of masonry on the Victorian 
landscape. As one approaches them 
they nre seen to be fluid and un- 
stable, highly charged and intensely 
personal books which transcend the 
categories of criticism, autobiogra- 
phy, economics and politics but at 
the same time demand one’s atten- 
tion if Vjctorian thinking on any of 
these topics is to be properly under- 
stood. 

“Ruskinians" is perhaps the only 
classification available for the mem- 
bers of such a gathering. Robert 
Hewison gave a dear and elegant 
account of a central paradox in Rus- 
kin - he renounced disciples, and yet 
disciplesliip is. in a sense, a neces- 
sary condition for studying him. In 
the closing paper Nicholas Shrimpton 
presented n concrete and, as it 
seemed to me, conclusive discovery - 
namely, that Hopkins’s “The Sea 
and the Skylark” is directly based on 
the chapter called “The Two Boy- 
hoods" in Modern Painters, Volume 
V. It is a scandalous fact that apart 
from Praeteritn and “The Two Boy- 
hoods", so few pieces of Ruskin are 
available in a modern edition - the 
chapter is included in J. D. Rosen- 
berg’s selection - and the conference 
emphasized the need for a new edi- 
tion which would provide a text of at 
least die major works for the rising 
number of scholars and students who 
arc interested in this extraordinary, 
but central, Victorian figure. 


Among this week’s contributors 


collect them. “My time of day is the 
night-time” wrote the superb Frank 
Loesser for Guys and Dolls, “when 
the street belongs to the eon and the 
janitor with a mop and the street 
lamp Fills the gutter with gold ...” 

Runyon gave up booze early on In 
favour of his heart and his first wife; 
but he chain-smoked fatally and con- 
sumed forty cups of coffee a day. In 
the last years of his life he suffered 
from “a slight case of inarticulation": 
surgeons had removed his larynx in 
one of many painful operations to 
stem cancer, reducing this most 
greganous of men to scribbling his 
arguments on pads, to be passed 
round the company at Lindy r s and 
elsewhere. He described himself as a 
born rebel, but lacking in moral 
courage . He had enough. Suffering 
from tnq barium, needle treatment he 
was having, he wrote, in a moment 
of weakness, “Why me? why me?*’, 
.*J**JB b Ih £ next morning, “Why 
nbl? In the final years he worked 
harder than ever. Paid $100,000 by 

rtlno Rn n r £ 0rda j° wr,1e » Rim for 

kjock capitals became rather Jar-' 
KiPS usual, the, producer Mike 
Todd wrote “Don’i . shout, Damon”. 

fblder toflge 

9 * Mr ..Cusnmnh, is never less 
Iha! th0 ”8 h !t must btsflid 

&! B5L' °/?! Ufthies Straight I out- of 
pop Tddbii’s jmodel i‘‘Memoi r of tb e ; 


Noth. Annan was Provost of King’s 
College. Cambridge front 1956 to 
1966. His books include Leslie 
Stephen: His Thouglit and Character 
in Relation to his Time. 

Michael Banton is the author of 
Racial Minorities , 1972, and Police- 
Community Relations, 1973. 

John Bayley’s most recent book, 
Shakespeare and Tragedy, was pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

Harold Beaver is Reader in Amer- 
ican Literature at the University of 
Warwick. 

Peter Conrad’s books include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977, and Imagining America, 1980. 

Patricia Craiq's critical study, The 
Lady Investigates: Women Detectives 
and Smes m Fiction, a collaboration 
with Mary Cadogan, yVrs published 


earlier tins year."' 

Charles Davidson is a prosopog- 
raphej, specializing in ' early twen-. 
tie lb-century Ireland. He reviews' 

Denis DonoohiJe is Henry J ames 
Professor of Letters at New York 
Univereity. 

5.V^' S „ new “flection of 
Hildas Parliament, will be 
published In the autumn. 

Erik de Mauny was BBC Radio 
to 197S^ ndent m W ? scow from 1972 

. "l lr.‘ 

D^J. Enright’s recent collections of 
poems, include A Faust Rook 1978 
he is editor of The Otford Rook of 
Contemporary. Verse 1945-80, 19$p/ 

Roy Foster Is - the' author of Charles 
Stewart Pqrnell: The Man and. his? 


Family, 1976. His Lord Randolph 
Churchill: a Political Life will be 
published later this year. 

Ernest Gellner is Professor of 
Philosophy at the London School of 
Economics. His most recent-book is 
Muslim Society, 1981. 

Victoria Glendinning's Edith Sit- 
well: A Unicorn Among Lions is 
reviewed on page 863. 

Norman Hammond is Archaeological 
Correspondent of The Times. 

Tony Harrison's poem on page 879 
is one of a number of new sonnets 
from “’Hie School of Eloquence"; 
the original sequence was published 
last year. 

Martin Henig’s A Corpus of Roman 
Engraved Gemstones from British 
Sues was published In 1978. 

Harold James is a Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of 

else History of France, 1970. . 

Paul Johnson’s recent books in- 
clude A History of Christianity, 1976, 
and Enemies of Society, 1977. 

Jennifer Johnston's new novel. The 
Christmas Tree,, will be published 
shortly. . . 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian book- 
seller m London. 

r u NA ^ N0 ^5 Y * s a lecturer in Ena- 
hsh at The Queen's University, Bel- 
fast. Sha is editor of A Language not 
lo j trayed: Selected prose of Ed- 
ward Thomas, 1981. 

lhe c ^ it0r i of ' The 
1 Challenge to ' Orthodoxy, 

'■ 1979 ; :^, ,s fJMtQture : of ■ Change was 
' republished learlier thjs year: - v 'j 


Dfri-k Mahon’s new collection of 
poems, A Courtyard in Delft is re- 
viewed on page 888. 

John Moi.i-’s new * collection of 
poems, Feeding the Lake, will be 
published Inter this year. 

Brian Moore's novels include Judith 
Hearnc, 1955, The Luck of Ginger 
Coffey, I960, and Catholics, 1972. 
His new novel, The Temptation of 
Eileen Hughes, will be published in 
the autumn. , 

Leon O Broin’s most recent book is 
Revolutionary Underground: The 

Story of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, 1858-1924, 1976. 

Frank Ormsby is the editor of Poets 
from the North of Ireland, 1979. 

Tom Paulin’s most recent collection 
of poems. The Strange Museum, was 
published last year. 


Michael Scammell is writing a 
biography of Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn. 

Nicholas .Shrimpton is preparing an 
editidn of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream for the Junction Books “Plays 
in Performance” series. 

William Trevor’s most recent novel, 
Other People’s Worlds, was pub- 
lished last year. 

Robin Robbins ha$ edited the forth- 
coming Oxford English Text of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica. 

Alan Ryan is a lecturer in Politics 
at New College, Oxford. 

J. R. Vincent is Professor of Mod- 
ern History at the University of 
Bristol. . . , 

Bernard Wassersthn i$ the author 
of Britain arid the Jews in Europe, 
1939-1945 ,, 1978. 

Hugo Williams’s roost recent collec- 
tion of poems is Love Life, 1980. 
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to the editor 


‘Conservatives and 
Conservatism’ 


than with that of Cobbctt or Col- 
eridge. 

As an explanation of Conservatism 
this review article is inadequate, and 
it does a disservice to political phi- 


. n ... ,, . ... . it does a disservice to political phi- 

Sir, - J. R. Vincent s review of | osop hy as we j[ as to Conservatism in 
Conservatives and Conservatism (July C1 „.i « 


Eichenbaum and 
Structuralism 

Sir, - While looking up footnotes 
i a translation of the Russian for- 


Joseph Frank's multi- volume study uuage. After all, 
of Dostoevsky, is about in appear in longer to say “ 
English: Tolstoi in the Sixties and “foreground" ths 
Tolstoi in the Seventies (Ardis, 2901 Qui Her- Couch"? 
Heatherway, Ann Arbour, Michigan J 

48LG4). The University o 

One day we may even find out Austin, Texas 787 
what prompted Eichenbaum's pub- , 

licatioii in the Criterion - and what Rim] 

prompted T. S. Eliot's misgivings 
about (he Russian critic. S ,r ' - | should 

_ Could I also possibly comment on SESKJm, 


. After sill, docs it take any 


10) may or may no be considered ^ ide S l0 g V ". Intellectual Co 
fair by the authors of that book, but vafjsm js a| > and wcl| even if 

as a comment on Conservatism it is fessor Vincent has not noticed, 
at best eccentric. The main point of T/ ~ M . TlJ . v , __ 

the review appears to be that JONATHAN BRADLEY, 

attempts by Conservative thinkers to |4 Hughenden Road, Cli 


attempts by Conservative thinkers to |4 Hughenden Road, Clifton, 
elaborate an organized theory are Bristol BS8 2TT. 


doomed to failure because ‘Teal" 

Conservative beliefs, “if they exist" 

(s/c), 3 re almost impossible to ex- 
plain. If no one has yet articulated 

“real" Conservatism, why did not /iliaiF article Inis only increased my per- A very British trait, according to Mr 

Professor Vincent describe it to us, _. in m*' letter ('Tulv lhrKvHl blSXiry regarcHiiff The- circumstances Hough. But much the same thing, in 
since he seems so sure that existing j admirab, v with most of this strange point of contact be- fact, could be said of Jakobson and 

writings on the subject arc inadequ- ^‘^^rrelevTncieT which constitute tween Anglo-American and Russian Barthes, the two major theoretical 
me? ft is difficult to see what pur- SfS on him “formalisms" - and for two different influence on Mr Lodge, to the extent 

pose is served by such unnecessary d “ c * Sh * !f i uke un Mr reasons. First, because Eichenbaum's that these scholars hnve not been 
obscurantism about a set of political L , ^ n n,l rcnl v io hk study is neither an example of for- just esoteric structuralists but structu- 

bchefs with u perfectly respectable gje"* » «“ S mali * 1 nor yet ° f stKio ^ ical ,lel ^^.to^rhwlo 

intellectual p^Lgrce unlcss it be ' oT m a^kTnn nlV revie we? alone Marxist) criticism, but rather a what wc can loosely call the Ans- 

that the easiest (most facile /) way of procedure ol attack mg niy rc ^ le we r stra |„| 1t f orW a rd exercise in the his- totelian mode of literary criticism. 


‘The Kornilov 
Affair’ 


the bibliography of Boris Eichen- critics who has fried to integrate the 
baum, and to my surprise - dismay, concepts of the Prague and Parisian 
really - I learned that he had indeed brands of structuralism with Anglo- 
published r piece, “Tolstoi's ‘War American critical discourse? In Mr 
and Peace' (A New Theory)’’ in the Hough's view, the distinctiveness of 
Criterion, 15 (1931). 50-57. In other David Lodge's criticism rests in the 
words, in my first letter (June 26) 1 fact thai, while “acutely aware of the 
drew a wrong inference from the current winds of doctrine’*, his 
Read-Calvertnn correspondence. Yci approach remains that “of the craft s- 
thc “discovery" of Eichenbaum's man rftllier than of the doctrinaire". 


ongcr to say “Ue familiarize” nr 
■foreground” * than "Sir Arthur 
Dui Her- Couch"? 

F. W. GALAN. 

The University of Texas at Austin, 
\uslin, Texas 78712. 

Rimbaud 

Sir, - I should like to express mv 
appreciation of David Gascoyne's 
perceptive and illuminating review of 
my Rimbaud: A Critical Introduction 
( July 17). May I point out, however, 
that the majority of the translations 
are not by me but hy Professor 
RogeT Little of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; and, as stated In the Preface, 
these are indiented by the initials 
“R.L.’' 

C. A. HACKETT 

Shawford Close, Shaw ford, Win- 
chester, Hampshire S021 2BL. 


attacking something is pntronizmgly f at " er T? n ]™ r[ ' torv of ideas; and secondly, because Although structuralism may well be 

to deny that it exists al.all. % S Kerns highly unlikely (hit in 1930, a monstrous, nine-headed jfydra (hat 

The misuse of powdered milk in thev review is to altemDt to al the ver y timc when formalism was justifiably sends many literary critics 

the Third World is doubtless a most SKraoe them from writing Xml officially censored In the Soviet Un- running for cover structural poetics, 

.u., „ — , discourage tnem irom writing anoui . hnw<* rtarpd whp.ther nracL sed in Pctershunt. 


The misuse of powdered milk in aut K ors t i, e v review is to attempt to at the ver y timc when formatism ™ as justifiably 
,e Third World is doubtless a most officially censored In the Soviet Un- running 


sends many literary critics 


Utley Scruton, Cowling, Powell, niiov s ctiaracter. i mea in my oook usay j s Eichenbaum’s single foreign what, it any, relevance siruciurausi 
Letwin, to name but a few, who may to P ,a y down m y own estimate of the publication in the 1920s and 1930s; exercises in modern pathology, 
reasonably be expected to hope that man. He was certainly not, as Mr gnj be was not again published in whether of those m anthropology 
their work will not be dismissed as Flaherty seems to suppose, a typical English until the early 1970s. In (Livi-Strauss, or incest taboos and 
so much powdered philosophy, reactionary Russian army general, p^t Q f f actl ‘Tolstoi’s ‘War and other prohibitions), oiltural 
There may be a touch of truth in the Very few career officers of his day peace”’ is not a separate article at archaeology (Foucault, or insanity 
reviewer's comment that Conserva- rose to such high rank as he did aU; it is mere i y a brief excerpt from and sexuality) . politics (Althusser, or 


reviewer's comment that Conserva- rose to such high rank as he did aU; it is mere i y a brief excerpt from and sexuality), politics (Althusser, or 
tive theory, as found in books, is from a similar background, in his the g rst volume of Eichenbaum’s Marxist malpractice), philosophy 
unreal. This is perhaps a characteris- case that of a poor Cossack border monumental literary biography of (Derrida, or an Uphysics) and, finally, 
tic that it shares with political settler s family in Central Asia. He Leo Tolstoy, which appeared in the psychoanalysis (Lacan, or pataphy- 
theories in general. I would venture had an exceptional capacity for indi- Russ ian original in 1928. The subse- sics), have to the “normal business 
to suggest, however, that the de- vidual initiative, and outstanding quent volumes, each dedicated to a of literary criticism - British or not. 
serration would be more credibly ap- courage (how many senior Russian 3 ecade Q f Tolstoy’s career, came out For the time being let us rescue 
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thev do not make extravagant claims enthusiasm, though we have no re- baum’s evacuation from the besieged words like “defamiliarization" and 
on their own behalf, and remain cord of his political stance prior to it, Len ingrad in 1942. In the Criterion ‘‘foregrounding’’ will cease to be 


sor Vincent singles out for particular- 
ly dismissive treatment, is thus espe- 
cially wronged. It is wilfully mislead- 
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and will gain proper cur- 
English versions, respect ive- 
the Russian neologism 
e (ie, “making strange" or 
seeing from a “new side") 
the Czech 1 technical term 
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this country do they consist over- ^pig desire to carry out reforms in 

whelminaly of secular promessiv- the disintegrating army which would T TI 7 T ' ~ 

ism”. Where is the latter in British it possible t0 carry on the war AutflOI\ AUtUOr 

monarchism, in the Orange Lodges, anc j avo a a humiliating peace such ; • ^ 

in preservationism or in the reluct- _ g t |j at g na jiy imposed on Lenin in ~ . ' , 

ance of British working men to be inio at Brest-Litowk. In striving to- Readers are invited to identify the 3 After your death, the lavish heir 
made efficient? It is undeniable that ^ards this end, Kornilov was bound sources of the three quotations which Will quickly drive away Ms woe, 
sometimes traditions are unclear,- or t0 mme int0 contact with political follow and to send us the answers so The wine you kept witn so .mucn 


monarchism, in the Orange Lodges, 


Author, Author 


. care 

Along the marble floor shall 
flow. 


otherwise be so, by Professor Vin- ready , oyaJiy to defend. Other of answers to be opened, or failing . ■ 

cent’s view of some of our traditions. poJ itic i questions should, he that the most nearly correct - in Remit of Competition No 57 

It does not then follow that tradl- believed - as did many moderates - which case inspired guesswork will . „ 0(1/thnrM 

tlons are not useful, even vital, in ^ hcld ^ a b eya nce until the war also be taken into consideration. Winner; Alistair Elliot, 27 Hawthorn 
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about markets, but are accused of rather than our derision. As a sol- j n 0 ur issue of August 28. 
failing to acknowledge that “making dier, Kornilov knew where his duty 
money is a deviant activity'’. It is lay, and he. could have played a Competition No 59 
understandable that an academic positive role in the Russian Revolu- j back - and back, the lewd 

might regard making money as de- tion had not malevolent suspicion and lay) - _ Conrad Ai 

viant, but there must currently;be a and double-crossing prevented it. Grace fflard your tongues! what icks 
dreadful outbreak of deviancy if ev- GEORGE KATKOV. never ear 
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Must you sing to the Lord 
An umbilical Chord 
Uk£_ all; other impropagaindula? 

- Conrad Aiken, A Seizure of Umer- 
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talism, would probably have agreed 
with this. Indeed, Burke’s view of 
the economic sphere arguably has 
more in common with that of Hume 
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ECODEVELOPWIENT 

Economics, Ecology and 
Development — An 
Alternative to Growth 
Imperative Models 
Robert Riddell 

Ttibboofc prosaniH enaliet native to 
traditional third world akt providad by 
capiistist and commurdat nations olika. | 

1 1 Arguoe tor a new lorn of economic 
order based more closely on national 
priorities, environmental balance end 
community sell reliance. 

0 668 00427 6 paperback £7.95 
0 666 004 1 1 9 hardback £12 60 

MILITARY FORCE 

An Analysis of Marxlst- 
Leninist Concepts 
Julian Lider 

A coherent account at the Soviet 
concept ot armed force end mllitarY 
power, and Ha development end 
application to the analysis of 
conlempotatY world affairs. 

0668 00269 6 £1600 

UNDERSTANDING 
CRIME RATES 

' Polled and Public Roles In the 
Production of Official 
Statistics 
Keith Bottomiey 
and Clive Coleman 
A critical anamination of thoproduedon 
of official statistics that highlights riba 
tola at the public in tire discovery and 
reporting of crimo, and the nature of the 
police ink In thacbsslllcathin. 
Investigation and dalectEan of crime. 

0 666 OOSQ9 0£1 1.60 

SOURCES OF ASIAN/ 

PACIFIC 

INFORMAHON 

Edited by Euan BJauveit and 
Jennifer Dudacher 

In 2 volumes, the 6000 key sources ol 
economic Bndbualness Information 
coveting 34 countries of ihaworid'a 
fasten growing region. 
OBaaoasBBffe.oo 


Gower Publishing Company Limited 
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Sociology 

Themes and Perspectives 
Michael Haralambos 


This new text is for the final 
school or e&rjy University 
years. It has been an immediate 
success, currently in its fifth 
printing a year ’ after 
publication In 1980. 

0 723 1 0812 9 Hardback £6.85 
0 7231 0793 9 Softback £5,75 
U.K. net prices 

594 pages. Obtainable from 
your bookseller or In case of 
difficulty from 

University Tutorial Press. 
(DeptX), 
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Catalogue of British Official 
Publications 

Not Published by HMSO 

1S80; £80 0 85984 1016 J881: 6 issues and 
annual cumulation: £110 085964 1023 

This Important new reference book 
catalogues and indexes thB publications 
of over 800 government departments, 
nationalised industries, research 
institutes and quangos. 

The publications themselves are 
available on diuo or silver microfiche 
from Chadwyck-Healey Ltd. Please ask 
for more information. 

Dictionary of Victorian 
Engraven, Print Publishers 
and Their Works 
Rodney KEngen 

A record of nearly one thousand 
engravera, print publishers and their 
wnrln. 

33 black and while plates £38 

088964 054 X 

The Bibliography of 
Museum and Art Gallery 
Publications and Audio- 
Visual Aids in Great Britain 

and Ireland 1979/80 

Editor: Michael Rouletone 

important reference work for 
librarians and researchers which 
provides information on the thousands of 
scholarly and informative publications 
no* listed in Books fa Print. BNB or other 
standard bibliographies. 

0889840973 £38 

Records of an English 
Village: Earls Colne 
1400-1750 

Editor; Alan Macfariane 

Jra^Mripte of historical documents of the 
parish of Earls Colne published on 
Computer Output Microfiche with printed 
guides. This unique publication is the 
Jargest indexed collection of documents 

relating ro one locality ever to hsve been , 

P.'*^ hed ' 4«d la Ql particular interest to 
historians, geographers, no otologists, 
anthropologists and genealogists. 

088964 120 1 £128 

American Portraits 

The entire collection of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington published on colour 
microfiche with a printed catalogue. 
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Chadwyck-Healey Ltd 
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By Harold Beaver 

HORATIO ALGER: 

A Fancy of Hers and The Disagreeable 
Women 

. Introduction by Ralph D. Gardner 
179pp. New York: Vnn Nostrand 
Retnhold. £11.20. 

0 442 24716 8 

The name Horatio Alger has become a 
byword for phenomenal success, for a 
rise from rags to riches conceivable 
only in America. For three decades, 
from the 1860s to the 1890s, some 110 
books by Alger, with such alliterative 
titles as Brave and Bold, Sink or Swim, 
Strive anti Succeed, Strong and Steady. 
Try and Trust. Fame and Fortune, 
tumbled from the press a l the rate of 
three or four a year. Their alliterative 
heroes (Frank Fowler. Ben Barclay, 
Tom Temple, Mark Mason, Paul Pre- 
scott, Ralph Raymond) ruled the 
mindsand imaginations of all who grew 
up in the United States between the 
Civil War and the Depression. 

Never had there been such a surefire 
bestseller as Horatio Alger. His esti- 
mated sales range from twenty to four 
hundred million, beating Mark Twain 
and Louisa May Alcott and Booth 
Tarkington - even Dickens - hollow. 
He was neither as didactic as school 
primers, nor as lurid as dime novels, 
nor as terrifying as Grimm, nor as 
exhortative as Peter Parley, nor as 
woebegone as Andersen. His were 
spunky tales in which the town bully 
was whipped and newsboys became 
bnnkeTS, farmboys senators, rail-split- 
ters President of the United Stales. 
The bootblacks and messenger boys 
were mostly fifteen years old and 
usually orphnned. If country boys, they 
had lost their family farm to some 
unscrupulous villain. All had enemies: 
swaggering snobs, drunken swindlers, 
ex-convict stepfathers, who slugged or 
kidnapped nr framed them. Bm they 
inet .disaster head-on- literally, in the 
shape of oncoming vehicles, runaway 
horses, or speeding trains - surviving 
against all odds. So by luck and pluck 
they rose to be clerks and investea their 
I rewards in real estate or Erie Railroad 
shares. By the time they were eighteen 
they were well an the way to wealth 
and bourgeois respectability. 

But these honest, enterprising lads 
were not altogether pi. Tnere was a 
foretaste of Emil and the detectives 
about them as they crisscrossed from 
Lower Broadway to the East River 


finned and unanimous in the opinion 
of his being guilty to the full extent of 
the above specified charges. 

Whereupon the committee sent 
for Alger and to him specified l he 
charges and evidence of his guilt, 
which he neither denied or attemp- 
ted to extenuate but received it with 
the apparent calmness of an old 
offemlcr-and hastily left town in the 
very nexl tram, for parts unknown - 
probably Boston. 

But what Horatio Alger actually did 
remains unclear. Maybe he was just 
another Wing Biddlebaum, the school- 
master in Sherwood Anderson's story 
Hands, who was hounded from a 
Pennsylvania town. The committee 
was aft in & froth with charges of an 
abominable, heinous crime “which is 
too revolting to think of in the most 
brutal of our race - the commission of 
which under any circumstances, is to a 
refined or Christian mind too utterly 
incomprehensible". The thirty-four- 
year-old Alger at least retired with 
dignity. But the charge, in retrospect, 
has stuck. He never married and lived 
for years in the Newsboys' Lodging 
House on Fulton Street where he 
found much of the material for his 
stories. John Scelye summed up the 
whole matter eight years ago in the 
New York Times Book Review: 

If Alger had indeed been an active 
homosexual, he would have been as 
a fox among chickens, but the very 
fact of his presence in the [News- 
boys’ Lodging House] for so many 
years suggests that, whatever his 
inclinations, he restrained them. 
Instead, proximity bred perceptive- 
ness- Alger knew what boys wanted 
from a book better than most chil- 
dren's writers, then and now. 

In fact, Alger had written for adults 
before turning to teenage fiction. As 
many as nine dime novels were serial- 
ized while he was still at Divinity 
School. But after the runaway success 
of Ragged Dick in 1868 he was discour- 
aged ny his puhlislicr from confusing 
his readership and was forced to issue 
adult novels surreptitiously. A Fancy 
of Hers was published anonymously in 
1877 and never promoted lest it hurt 
Alger's juvenile market. But he was 
fond of the book and kept tinkering 
with it until it was reprinted in Muti- 
ny « Magazine seven years before his 
death in 1892. The attraction must 
have been due, in part, to the autobio- 
graphical touches from his own child- 


hood in the impoverished manse of the 
Rev. Horatio Alger Sr. The Disagree- 
able Woman was first published in 1895 
under the pseudonym Julian Starr. 
They make a finely contrasted pair of 
New Hampshire and Manhattan life, 
still as readable today as a century ago. 

Both are mysteries of a kind in which 
a wealthy lady, incognita, inhabits the 
humdrum world of a New England 
village or New York boarding-house in 
order to test the generosity and de- 
cency of a home-spun American com- 
munity. It is a device familiar from 
Haroun-al-Raschid's Bagdad to Mea- 
sure for Measure, cast here in female 
guise. Alger's customary formula is 
flipped upside down. It is the benefac- 
tress now, not the ragged youth, who 
concerns us; it is her moral scrutiny, 
piercing through pomp and sham, that 
confronts us with the knowledge of 
ever-present, divine aid. Trite as it may 
seem, these fictions are saved by 
Alger’s absolute faith in their fairy-tale 
convention; they are enhanced by his 
ironic delight in the hypocritically 
shabby societies which his slumming 
divinities (descending like Zeus in a 
shower of gold) expose. 

The Lady Bountiful in A Fancy of 
Hers is a wealthy orphan who, instead 
of visiting Newport or Bar Harbor, like 
a proper Jamesian heroine, opts for 
schoolteaching in remote New Eng- 
land. The world of Edith Wharton s 
Ethan Frome or Harold Frederic's The 
Damnation of Theron Ware is opened 
up to the„discerning gaze of a social 
butterfly who can dance rings round 
the rural oafs with their sewing circles 
and donation parties and school com- 
mittees and ecumenical (part Method- 
ist, part Congregational) Sunday 
School outings. Soon she is adored by 
all the children and finds true love. Her 
"experiment” brings its own reward. 

So, in Alger's other novel reprinted 
here, does that of the blunt, brusque 
“disagreeable woman” of a Manhattan 
boarding-house who cuts through all 
humbug and pretension, but seems less 
and Jess disagreeable as she moves 
stage-centre, longing to be tapped of 
heT wealth for true heart-felt charity. 
At the melodramatic crisis she redis- 
covers her lover whom she had once 
rejected from pride and obstinacy. The 
ending is fatuous. The first person 
account, by a young doctor, may seem 
jejune compared to a Jamesian or 
Froustian command of such narratives. 
But there is no need to read it with the 
arch gaze of a Daisy Ashford. Alger s 


magazine style, with its rapid notation 
and generous use of dialogue had 
plenty to teach ihe generation of 
Hemingway and Scott Fitzgerald 


Even its easy acquaintance with town 
scenery - with Mney’s and Palmer’s 
Theatre, the Dime Museums and visits 


to Delmonico’s for ice-cream - had 
only recently been naturalized by Wil- 
liam Denn Howells for a more ambi- 
tious type of novel. (This edition is 
embellished with a fine clutch of 
original art-work for Alger’s stories, as 
well as photographs and etchings of old 
New York landmarks like the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel at Madison Square and 
Macy's on its original site at Sixth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street.) 

But, for all their realistic detail, it is 
as fairy-tales that these two novellas 
demand to be read. Horatio Alger was 
a master of that oldest of all fictional 
forms, Greek New Comedy, with its 
poor little rich girls, its villains, Its 
lovers, its disguises, its range of pro- 
totypes (the niggardly wife, the 
blustering husband, the elderly in- 
amorato), its ultimate reversals and 
revelations. What is peculiar to Alger 
is that such traditional ceremonies of 
love must invariably be blessed by 
money. This is the sacred fount that 
can heal all ills, supplying proper 
sustenance or a proper roof or a proper 
education. Decent instincts were for 
Alger, as for Whitman, the precondi- 
tion of American existence so that it 
needed only the blessing of cash to 
foster their potential to a radiant 
presence. 

Yet there was n clash, which his 
fables never tried to resolve, between 
such idealism and everyday pragmat- 
ism. It was a clash, inherent in Ameri- 
can ideology itself, between salvation 
by positive thinking and salvation by 
managerial control. The individual had 
both to make a personal decision to 
invest his talents for his neighbours' 
benefit and to subject himself to the 
impersonal forces of a market eco- 
nomy. In an increasingly utilitarian 
world, Horatio Alger plugged the old 
American values. The largesse of both 
benefactresses comes from invested 
capital. In an age of conspicuous 
consumption, as Veblen called it, the 
lesson of self-improvement by charity 
is all these fables ultimately teach. The 
Manhattan heiress bequeathes her 
funds to a needy pastor, but apparently 
has enough left to marry n poor artist 
and embark for Italy on a two year 
honeymoon. 


puffed penny cigars, tossed down whis- 
ky at three cents a shot, and attended 
Bowery theatres. But they also studied 
at night and were resolved to better 
themselves. The implicit motto was: 
“If Ragged Dick can do it, so can you!” 
Country lads, still in the vast maj'ority, 
could imaginatively roam the teeming 
streets of Manhattan; city lads could 
set out on hazardous exploits to the 
Great Plains or Rocky Mountains; All 
showed Ihe immigrant masses that the 
native virtues were initiative and 
shrewdness; that America, above all, 
was the land of opportunity and 
prosperity. 

, ‘■No wonder there has been an Alger 
revival in recent years. The price of 
some first editions has rocketed into 
the thousands. But Alger’s name has 
also been hedged round by salacious 
gossip. This idealist ini tho wake of 
Benjamin Ftaiklm has been called "a : 
Slave to pederestic desires that even the 
most promiscuous followers tit the 
Amencan.iaealstill condemn as moral- . 
ly unacceptable"; Ralph 1 D. Gardrter, 
who first researched the evidence for 
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By Willi am Boyd 

IRWIN SHAW: 

Bread Upon The Waters 

J19pp. Weldenfeld and Nicolson. 

£6. 95. 

0 297 77945 1 

tSSLIuJ 1 Mariners", 

Thomas Hardy said. The novelist has 
no nght to detain wedding guests 
unless he has a sufficiently comDeU- 
mg tale to tell. . , ^ 

no!ir as -^ eflr j rom Irwin Shaw's first 
JJE!' P e 7 out }$ Lions > that his 
went lay in this direction. The 
rpwig Lions was one of the few 
genuinely praiseworthy '-“big” novels 
’ come out of the Second World 

S ar Mm n S na L ely f or Shaw & tend- 
ed, him. with the legend (one . he 

«“*** with his contemporary Nor- 
man Mailer with whom he was 'often 
compared) that he wrote' hiS best 
jr s t 8 *? 31 te going to do 
nothing to,: dispel that impression. 

Jrtad Upon the Waters concerns 
the. effects of misdirected philantropy 
on a middle-class New York family - 
t Allen. Strand is a history 

' ?■ i P u , bIic ( atatc ) school. 

His wfo.l^she gives piano lessons to 

' Jira roy. their 

,■ son, nap ambitions to be a rock 

!™ g 1 ?!‘ 1 Pi eIf ! er duughter, Eleanprjs 

nnH®ff Ve m } la f? e corporation, 

’ r, d nn h ^ U S 8e ^ a , ugh ^ er - Ca roUnc, is 
, a Sporty Mbolgirl, • 

• from attack by q gang of mpggers, 


She takes him home to have a 
wound dressed and Hazen is swiftly 
entranced by the warmth and har- 
mony of the Strand family. His grati- 
tude prompts him to set about mak- 
ing their dreams come true. These 
include trips to France, a move to an 
exclusive private school for Strand, 
sports scholarships, nose-jobs, career 
opportunities and so on. 

. However, the increase in prosper- 
ity only brings mounting problems in 
its wake. Family unity collapses, 
Strand has a heart attack, young 
Caroline turns promiscuous, Jimmy 
becomes a venal opportunist. Hazen, 
too, is not all he once seemed. His 
own life has been a catalogue of 
personal misery and his embroilment 
with the Strands' begins to : fook not 
entirely disinterested; 

Disasters mount, the Strands be- 
come more miserable. The crisis 
.comes for Strand himself when it’s 
revealed to him that his wife’s and 
children's "normal’’, “happy" life 
was never anything more than an 
elaborate sham, worked on him by 
them. At this point Hazen' commits 
suicide, leaving his protegds dis- 
persed and in disarray. Leslie - quite 
unbelievably - is a painter in Paris, 
Eleanor-is living in Florida, Jimmy, 
with a divorcee, in California. Strand 
decides the best source of action, 
for him Is to return to the hostile 
enrollment of the public schools. 
Hes s sadder but. wiser man, content 
ip anagc in . his own way and 
u s 'W; abilities, with only 
modest hopes of 'any kind of success.' 

k 1 to is sounds implausible, : 
Js * Is.. Shaw Kas been 

afflicted with ideas. He has a moral 


point of view, a modestly stoical 
theory of how to cope with the con- 
temporary world - in itself quite 
commendable - that he wants to put 
across through the medium of fic- 
tion, and if necessary at its expense. 
Only this can explain such lifeless 
■ characters, such turgid dialogue. 
And Strand, the central conscious- 
ness, through whose eyes we see all 
the action, must be one of the most 
boring narrators ever to make de- 
mands on a reader’s time. Hardy's 
admonition has never seemed more 
pertinent. 


DAVID JORDAN: 

Double Red 

156pp. Andre Deutsch. £5.95. 

0 233 97329 X 

London merchant bank Thorne 
Reinhard is being blackmailed by a 
terrorist organisation* which threatens 
to reveal details of infamous scull- 
duggery dating from the beginning of 
the century. Whizz kid Thomas Kane 
investigates. Plenty of action, but the 
portative fits together surprisingly 
loosely. Faults are redeemed, howev- 
er, by marvellous extracts from the 
diary of Andrl de Groswordep, of 
the Imperial Russo-Siberian Bank in 
St Petersburg, who was involved 
with the infamous . double ageht- 
Azev. Once again, David Jordan Im- 
plies that the best training' for mer- 
chant bankers is two years with the 
SAS. t . ; 
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Liberty, equality, fascism . . . 


By Douglas Johnson 


BERNARD-HENRI LtVY 
LTdfiologie fran^aLse 
34npp. Paris: Grassct. 

2 246 21211 1 

On May Day 1981, Bcrnard-Henri 
L£vy was the principal organizer of a 
mass demonstration in which repre- 
sentatives of the immigrant population 
of France marched from the Elysdc 
Palace to the Place du Colonel Fa- 
bien. This parade of those who have 
been deprived ot political rights thus 
started and ended at what were de- 
scribed as the twin hastions of French 
racism: the Presidency, of the Republic 
and the headquarters of the French 
Communist Party. 

Il is not surprising that M Livy finds 
it easier to make enemies than friends. 
Ilis new hnok, L' ideologic fran^uise, 
has made him many enemies and has 
succeeded in what must have been its 
intention, that of creating a sensation. 
It has aroused more indignation and 

P rotest than any recent publication in 
ranee, and its defenders have tended 
to be mild and regretful rather than 
vigorous. 

It is a passionute and explosive book. 
L‘ Ideologic franqaise (note the definite 
article, it is not called “Une Ideologic 
fransaise") is about fascism and ra- 
cism, and it claims that both are ende- 
mic in modern 1 French thought. 
Echoing Georges Marchais's pro- 
clamation of a communism which will 
be truly French, “un eommunisme aux 
couleurs de la France”, Ldvy claims 
that there is “un fascism e aux couleurs 
de la France”. What might appear as 
accidental happenings which give rise 
to explosions of antisemitism - such as 
the arrest of a junior officer who is 
Jewish on the charge of selling military 
secrets to the Germans, or the racist 
laws proclaimed by the government of 
Vichy in the wake of the greatest 
military defeat in French history - nre 
made to appear an integial purl of 
French culture. Doubtless the facts 
that in December, 1980, the commun- 
ist mayor of Vitry personally look the 
lead in the destruction of an immigrant 
hostel in his commune, and that in the 
following February the communist 
mayor of Montigny-lfcs-Cormeilles 


“real” France which is both fascist and 
racist are dominated by bis love of 
quotation. He takes a whole series of 
writers and, by giving extracts from 
their works, demonstrates their ideas. 
Some of these authors one would 
expect to find in such a book: Maurras, 
and other members of the Action 
Fransaise, Gobincau, Barr£s, Sorel, 
Drumont, Dricu La Rochelle. Others 
are less expected. There is, for exam- 

R le, an early reference to Emmanuel 
lounier, the left-wing Catholic and 
founder of the ultra-liberal and human- 
ist periodical Esprit , who is quoted in 
1936 as having admired the vitality and 
energy of fascism. Gide makes an 
appearance. In'" which ■ fie “wanders 
whether a dictatorship is not required 
to solve France's problems. Bergson is 
presented as having acted as a son of 
messenger-boy for Hegel and as an 
inspiration for those who. in the 1930s, 
were in search of ihe organic and the 
intuitive, a search which had sinister 
implications, Pegny is at one point 
described as “Pegny le raciste”, who 


subscribe to any sentiment il may be 1929 to J933 for example) chosen to 
held to contain. One is reminded of ihe iroat the Third Republic as a fascist 
complain; of British diplomats serving organization, and if the logic whereby 
in Hitlerian Germany: If ever Ihey such imprisoned communists as Alfred 
were photographed waving from a Coste and Francois Billoux sought to 


were photographed waving from a 
balcony or from a train window, the 
published photograph made them look 
as if they were giving Ihe Nazi salute. 

It would be relatively easy to com- 


juin in the work of the Cour Sunrfime 
de Riom is curious, it can hardly 
constitute what Ldvy calls "le 
Pdtainisme rouge". Ldvy admits that 
the whole of the Ecole d'Uriaae joined 


pile an anthology of British writers to , |’ e ^°! e l ^ c Ecole d Uriage joined 
suggest that '“racism” was also a char- t J ie m , ovc [ r ! , ' r j t m 

actcristic of British culture. ‘Blessed ber 1942 but he should also recall that 
are the pure in race for they shall many of the technocrats who were 
inherit the earth": so speaks a charac- associated with Vichy, such as Gabnel 
ter in one of Disraeli's novels. At about Lndune, Barnand and Pucheu, 

the same time many Englishmen were bad started their careers with the 
beginning tq explain the backwardness Mmson Worms and were denounced 
Vt irfimdamcntnl -by more extreme collaborators -as 
backwardness among African races, members of an Anglo-Jewish syudi- 
and there were those who explained ca, ?> a ?d that such an unbalanced 
away the unwelcome surprise of the anusennte as PLerre Constant mi was, 
Indian Mu tin v by pointing to some d ur, . n E these years, denouncing the 
unknowable quality of the i n .- Jewish synarchy which was seeking to 
dinn mind. In France, reaction to *hc Vichy administration. 

Gnbincau's Essai sur I Infgulirf ties Things are never so simple ns Ldvy 
Races Humaines was far froni favour- clniiris. And yet when nil his mistakes 
able. Tucciuevijle, who had dismissed arc pointed out, and all the defects of 


explanations of American his- 

Cjy ‘ ■“ S tory us the result of historians laziness, whether there is not something in Ilis 

f " f ™?f n n T., aux refuted Gobincau , and Renan thought argl ,nieni after all . It remains true that 
couleurs Jl la Fnim.L profonde . tha , while the racial factor may have France hasshown enthusiasm foT racial 
Obviously, much of this hus to be been important for primitive civiliza- persecution, and this can nut always he 
accepted. \9e are accustomed to hear- ,io ns. >* had progressively lost its explained away in terms of foolishness, 
ing about P£guy and forms ot pre-1914 significance. Such criticisms, and the Sorel was. in some ways, a remarkably 
fascism, when he , along with members general coolness of the French re- perceptive thinker; at the same lime he 
of the Action Francaise and of the sponse to him, exasperated Oobmeau, could write violently and wildly, as 
Cercle Charles Proudhon, and of small who described his compatriots as the when he said that France’s struggle 
groups who gave themselves curious world's greatest cowards m matters ot gainst the Jews could be compared ic 
names such as “royalist-socialists”, science. America’s struaule anainsi the yellow 

were seeking for a socialism which 
would be "ni juif, ni allemand”. We are 
also accustomed to the multitude of 
French politicians and theorists who, 
exasperated bv the difficulties, if not 


were seeking for a socialism which gome of Levy's argument is simply 
would be “mjuif.ni allemand”. We are bizarre. “Peguy nationaliste? P6guy 
also accustomed to the multitude of socialiste?” he asks, and then dismisses 
French politicians and theorists who, the questions as being of little interest, 
exasperated by the difficulties, if not What ; s important, he claims, is that 
the decadence, of parliamentary gov- ihe two come together, and one discov- 
ernment, have expressed a desire for ers >< un national-socialisme & la fran- 
sirong and efficient role. Theirs is only gilise » _ one ^ rem l„ded of Mr Pick- 


publicly denounced a working-class 
Moroccan family for drug-pushing, are 
not to be seen merely as examples of 


electoral tactics. Racism is ingrained in 
French Rttitudes. 

When a French intellectual wishes to 
prove anything these days, he reaches 
for the opinion polls-, and L6vy comes 
up with some good statistics. After the 
violent bomb attack on the synagogue 


government. "11 nous taut au hum me ii 
poigne" is the chorus of the caffs. Why 
should the intellectuals not say the 
same thing, more philosophically and 
didactically? 

But does all this add up to a culture 
of fascism and racism? Lfvy justifies 
his selection of quotations by compar- 
ing it to Foucault’s “archafologie du 
savoir", as if he were cutting into 
successive layers of significance. But 
the isolated quotation is misleading. 


encyclopedia first under ‘‘China’’ and 
then under "Metaphysics". 

Lfvy’s other method of studying 
“notre pensfe rf actionnaire" is histor- 
ical, but no less controversial. The 
Dreyfus affair, he writes, divided 
France into two camps, and practically 
led. to civil war - an obvious exaggera- 
tion. Then there was Vichy, and it us on 
this period that Lf vv bases the greatest 

E art of his case, as fie lists examples of 
ow Vichy chose, of its oWn free will, 
to initiate the persecution of Jews, of 


argument after all. It remains true that 
France hasshown enthusiasm for racial 
persecution, and this can nut always he 
explained away in terms of foolishness. 
Sorel was, in some ways, a remarkably 
perceptive thinker; at the same lime he 
could write violently and wildly, as 
when he said that France’s struggle 
against the Jews could be compared to 
America's struggle against the yellow 
peril. Many of those surrounding Pf- 
tain were remarkably able in terms of 
their knowledge ol economics and 
planning, but their romanticism led 
them to regrettable follies (it was said - 
of one of these young inen that he had 
the greatest technological mind of the 
century only he had not yet reached the 
age of political puberty). 

-i , .Byt ftow can we explain the popular- 
ity of Drumont and of La Libre Pamte, 
ii newspaper reputedly reud both by 
the curds and by the commminnis? 
How can we understand the unpopu- 
larity of the innocent and martyred 
Dreyfus? How could otherwise hon- 
ourable men attack Blum, or Mcrid&s- 
France, simply because they happened 
to be Jewish? It is an undoubted fact 
that during the Occupation years there 
were Frenchmen who outdid the Ger- 
mans in their racialist zeal, and that the 
experiment of the Vichy state was not 


retarded simply as a temporary epi- 
sode in French history, but as a new 
and exciting departure. Il is also true 
that an intellectual group such ns the 
Nouvcilc Drone, for all that it avoids 
crude racialism, has helped, through its 
insistence on the need tor racial purity- 
in Europe as well as vis-h-vis the 
Eskimos and Lnfin-American Indians, 
lo revive a certain climate of racialism. 

France [s a country which has always 
been susceptible to conspiracy theories 
of history, which has always looked 
suspiciously at the group fraternities 
within its own society and which has 
always sought to intcllectuaiizc the 
reasons for its uwn uncertain destiny. 
Where doctrinal ifitfifcl 1 rfraft'prntrieuJ 
socialism has predominated, it has 
been only too easy for French thinkers 
to sec how the bourgeoisie has ex- 
ploited the proletariat, or how the 
bourgeoisie nas, in its turn, been 
exploited by the Jews (or Protestant 
hankers. American finance-capital, 
multi-national companies, the 
W ash i ngion- llrussels-Tok y o ax is ) . 

Where what de Gaulle called "the 
internal demons" of French history 
have been only too apparent, then the 
natural compensation has been 
nationalism. In the country where the 
words "US Go Home” figured on walls 
long before the great vogue for graffiti 
began, is it surprising that there should 
now he slogans against Jews, Arabs, 
Portuguese. Africans, Turks and all 
those countries whose exports to 
France are supposedly responsible for 
hcrcurrcni economic difficulties? In a 
country where bureaucratic ceniralizn- 
tion has made change difficult, it is 
inevitable that there should have been 
' a cult of action, and that people should 
lake a benevolent view of such charac- 
teristics as impatience and energy. 

Bemard-Henri Livy is short on 
expirations, and short also on rccom- 
mcmkitinns. In his 'earlier honks he 
regretted the existence of Urtalituriau- 
’ ism but failed lo suggest what could be 
done to avoid il, oincr than to change 
I the nature of mnn ami thereby get rid 
- of “la barbaric '& visage humain”. 

Those who led, and who were led by, 
I the events of 1968, have always been 
t strong starters and disappointing 
: finishers. But, like 1%8, L ideologic. 
■ francaise cannot be dismissed lightly. It 
^ remains in the mind and its challenge 
i cannot be ignored. 


in the rue Copemic in Paris in October 
1980, a poll published by L‘ Express 
1 reported that 49 per cent of French 
people thought there were too many 
%orth Africans" in France. In 1943, 
Udvy points out, 51 per cent of French 
people replied “no’ f when asked “Do 
you like the Jews?" Thus there is, he 
claims, a constant in French attitudes 
which can be shown statistically, as 
well as in other ways. 

The other ways which L6vy sees in 
order to demonstrate the existence of a 


More often than not Ldvy is playing a | 10W t j, e Communist Party sought at r 
verbal game. Because someone thinks cer tain times to cooperate with the 
it essential that France should have Germans and to assist in the triql of the 
strong government , he is not necessari- Republic’s leaders (such as Ldon 

ly a fascist (and Ldvy avoids the issue of g] um ^ ant j 0 f how a collection of 
whether Bonapartism or Gaulhsm can well-educated and able technocrats 
be called fascist), any more than if he ^vil servants came together at Ihe 
uses the word "race" or describes some g^jg g es Cadres d’Uriage (near 
aspect of thought rs “Jewish", he is G reno ble) in order to prepare for the 
necessarily a racist. Alain de Benoist, national revolution in which the new 
of the Nouvelle Droite, (an old enemy p rance would be closely associated 
of Ldvy’s who is strangely absent from ^th Nazi Germany, 
this volume), has commented on the 

phenomenon of what he calls "sfiman- Objections can be made to- all these 
tophobie” , the bfelief that by abolishing arguments. The Vichy government (as 
a word, such as “race", one abolishes Levy readily admits) was a varied and . 
its subject. Uvy might be said to suffer shifting group of people, and was for 
from ^s6mantdphilie” , the belief that if from being united in antisemitism. The 
you use a word then you necessarily Communist Party had fot 1 a time (frpnj' 


ARTHUR 


Grey Matter 

The ogling bottle cork with tassel led fez 
bowing and scraping, rolling goo-goo eyes is 
gippo King Farouk, whose lewd leer says: 

Vve had the lot, my lad, all shapes and sizes 1 

One night we kept him prancing pnd he pduretji 1 
Altered through his brains, his bulk of booze. 

The whisky pantaloons sans sash or cord - 
swashed dad to the brink of twin taboos. 

As King Farouk’s eyes rolled, dad rolled his own: 

That King Faroukl he said, and almost catne . >■ 

(though in the end it proved too near the bone) 

- to .mentioning both sex and death by name. 

i wake dad with what’s left. King Leer’s stare 
^ stuck, though I shake him, and his' Axed Sphinx smile 
take in the ultimate a man can bare 
■and that dry Nothingness beyond the. Nile. • 1 


The Elizabethan 
Deliverance 


“Glows with the -ardour, enthusiasm and zest 
. which the Elizabethan achievement deserves . 
a brilliant canvas.” ' A. L. ROWSE 


Tony Harrison 


; ” Vividly and splendidly readable 
. . C.V. WEDGWOOD, The Times 

**Slr Arthur Is compelllngly readable. What he ■ ■ ' 

,.s . always communicates Is a sense of excitement arid 

' “Of the historians of our time few, If any, have a 
■ . greater poWer of evoking the past. ' : 

j.liv' ROBERT BLAK£, Illustrated London News 

‘ • -£ 8.50 00.216207 5 . 
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The Woods 

'Search me 1 , [ uld. Tra a dly boy myself. 
They must be crocuses.’ 

- Saul Bellow, Humboldt's Gift 


Two yean we spent 

down there, in a quaint 

outbuilding bright with recent paint. 

A green retreat, 
secluded and sedate, 
part of a once great estate, 

it watched our otd ' 
bone-shaker as it growled 

with guests and groceries through heat and cold, 

and heard you tocsin 
meal-times with a spoon 
while I sat working in the sun. 

Above the yerd 

an old dock had expired 

the night Lenin arrived in Petrograd. 

Bourbons and Romanovs 

had removed their gloves 

in the drawing-rooms and nlcoveg 

of the manor-house; 

but these illustrious 

ghosts never imposed on us. 

Enough that the pond 

steamed, the apples ripened, 

the chestnuts on the gravel opened. 

Ragwort and hemlock, 
cinquefoil and ladysmock, 
throve in the shadows at the bade; 

beneath the trees 

foxgloves and wood-anemones 

looked up with tearful, metamorphlc oyes. 

We woke the rooks 
on narrow, winding walks 
familiar from the story-books, 

or visited 

a disused garden shed 

where gas-masks from the war decayed; 

and we knew peace . 

splintering the thin ice 

on the bath-tub drinking-trough for cows. 

But how could we 
survive indefinitely 
so far from the city and the sea? 

Finding, at last, 

too creamy for our taste 

the fat profusion of the feast, 

we travelled on 

to doubt and speculation, 

our birthright and our proper portion. 

Another light 

than ours convenes the mute 
attention of those woods tonight - 

while we, released 

from that pale paradise, 

consult the darkness Jn another place. 


Derek Mahon 



remainders 


\ The usual overdressed and be-titled 
crowd filled the -pews with their 
scented pampered bodies, rustling 
their silks, patting their dyed hair 
and surreptitiously powdering their 
noses, without a thought for the 
young couple embarking on the new 
; and somewhat precarious craft of 
married life on to the uncharted sea 
of the future. 

(Barbara Cartiand, Jig-Saw, 
Duckworth, 1925.) 



BY ERIC KORN 

great Schism (“mi sustenas la Prog- 
rama dil Demokrata Opozantaro’j. 
The Crusade against Babel petered 
out at last, alas. Hie correspondence 
thins, and the last postcard, from the 
vice-president of the English branch, 
is poignant: “me ofte pensas pri mea 
olo amiki . . . quale sempre, Idisti 
trovas kordial bon-acepto en 
Lewisham. . 

m. • * 

One of the most curious items in the 
collection is a round-robin postcard, 


I’ve been feeling a trifle idistic re- 
cently. If you have too, you could 
join the British Idhtic Society, if it 
stilt survives'. This is far less fon than 
it sounds, being formed to promote 
Ido. and its associated ideals of 
World Peace through Vegetarianism 
and Dhammapadha. Ido was an 


corded by OED (can I have a contri- 
butor's tie, please?) but is attested to 
by a printed sticker of around 1911, 
one of the items in an album of 
idistic postcards and ephemera, once 
the property of a Cambridge hote- 
j Her, which I have just semi- 
j accidentally acquired. 

It appears that the moment the 
hotelier publicized bis adherence to 
the movement the postcards came 
flooding in, offering congratulations, 
requesting the exchange of cards and 
stamps, and reproaching him for his 
prose style (which was full of 
h Esperantala vorti"). From France, 
Germany and outlying portions of 
Austria-Hungary they came, portraits 
of Comenius, “our great Bohemian”, 
views of Mala Strana In Prague and 
Krakow townhali, Jenny Hasselquist 
the Swedish bombshell. There is a 
note of encouragement from Louis 
Couturat, the mathematical philo- 
sopher and architect of Ido (“refiitar 
la Esp-isti” - the Esp-isti still regard 
him as Judas), propaganda postcards 
showing the Ido star or the Ido dove 


shedding respectively light and olive 
leaves over a battered globe - one 
card, curiously, bears the stamp of 
the Stassfurt VolapQkaklub Zenodik, 
which suggests that some chapters 


card, curiously, bears the stamp of 
the Stassfurt VolapQkaklub Zenodik, 


with a penny stamp and a minuscule 
address m Brussels. The Belgian re- 
cipient added (on January 14) ten 
centimes, “kordyala saluti , and the 
address of a friend in Italy, leaving 
plenty of space for more addresses. 
From Italy it went to Germany, from 
Germany to Luxembourg and from 
Luxembourg, on January 24, it 
headed back to Cambridge, where 
we may safely assume the sender 
received it within two. weeks of de- 
spatch. Dare one contemplate how 
much this would cost and how long it 
would take today, if it was not in- 
stantly confiscated as infringing a 
score of regulations? Of course 
thanks to the miracles of instan- 
taneous data transfer, geo- 
synchronous satellites and telephone 
answering machines, you can now 
ring yourself up and get an answer 

within minutes .... 

• * • 

The reason for the decline in practi- 
cally everything except international 
telephone communications is, with- 
out a doubt, lack of respect for 
Values; or to put it another way, 
that too few members of the indust- 
rious classes devote their spare time 
to acquiring a proper expertise in the 
rules of precedence and correct de- 
ferential address, rules which were in 
fact designed by an obliging provi- 
dence to ensure that there is no 
leisure in a well-conducted state for 
those twin banes of the Lower 
Orders, bear-baiting and Political 
Oeconomy. 

In a praiseworthy effort to amend 
this, Messrs Adam and Charles 
Black have just published the seven- 
teenth edition of their Titles and 
Forms of Address: a Guide to Cor- 
rect Use, price £3.95 paperback, and 
if you think it should have been 


style or dignity from their wives" 
she’d read with a sceptical sniff “X 
husband’s name or status is ’ not 
altered in any way by his wife's de- 
grees.” So she’d pass her toil- 
scarred hands through her greying 
hair, purse her lips, and go on to' 
explain why the 8th Duke of Devon- 
shire’s brother's eldest son's brothers 
became Lord Richard and Lord John 
Cavendish, while his mother re- 
mained Lady Edward Cavendish 
(“But it should be clearly understood 
that these privileges cannot be 
claimed as a right. . And then 
she would clear her throat and read 
her favourite passage: “to help us in 
our explanation we will create a 
Duke of Middlesex who is also a 
Marquess of Huddersfield and Earl 
of Ramsgate, to name only his prin- 
cipal titles. (Italics Our Mam’s). His 
family name shall be Smith. . 

It isn't all as cut and dried as she 
made it sound those long-ago even- 
ings in the pitman’s cottage in Bex-' 
hill. For one thing there is the prob- 
lem of Dowager Peeresses who pre- 
fer to be known by their Christian 
names - “if this is so she will prob- 
ably make an announcement in the 
press". Well that’s all right, since 
any secretary worth her correcting 
fluid will cut such notices from 77iff 
Daily Telegraph and file them with- 
out being tola ("I think you will find 
that ‘Mary, Duchess of Middlesex’ is 
the preferred form, Sir”), but what 
about younger sons of earls? “The 
title is never printed on visiting 
cards, so that without inner know- 
ledge it is difficult to recognise the 
rank. When it is desired to indicate 
it, however, reference to the holder’s 
parentage would be permissible.” 
Something along the lines of “Gissa 
pint for me mate here Tom Collins 
whose father is the Earl of Earl's 
Court". 

And did you know that gynaeco- 
logists are treated as surgeons in 
England and Wales and as doctors in 
Scotland? Why JP precedes MP? 
(Because MP is just the voice of the 
people, but JP is a Royal Appoint- 


ment.) Why the Master of Bauantrae 
was so called (heir apparent or pre- 
sumptive to a Scottish viscount)? 
That Mayors when Ladies are Mr 
Mayor or - colloquially - Madam 


jumped straight from VolapOk to Ido 
without calling at Esperanto on the 
I way. (VolapUk was the first of the 
! international languages to become a 
movement: the trouble with It was 
that it was extremely ugly, and much 
harder to leam than any natural lan- 
guage. “O fat obas kel bind in stlls” 
is the start of the Lord's Prayer in 
VolapOk and that is enough about 
that). 

Through peace and war, peace and 
war, the Idists ploughed on, earnest 


published not in paper but in full 
levant morocco extra with gilt straw- 
berry leaves in each corner, then yoil 
haven't understood a thing I'm about 
to say, which Is that if you are born 
to the purple you are born knowing 
that the daughter of a duke who has 
married a commoner goes into din- 
ner before her. sister who has mar- 
ried a baronet £‘No, mumsie, let’s 
wait for Auntie Flo"), and if you are 


paperback, and Mayor, or Your Worship, but 
uld have been Mayoresses are never Your Worship 
per but in full except when thev nre sitting as JPs? 


for peace but with toe most minimal 
influence on history; there are con- 
ferences here and thqre, a photo- 
graph of: sepia congressists gathered 
round a Waterfall, the sticker of the 
“Intemacia Uniono de Vejeterianl 
Idisti”, “Verna ad Sopron dum 1930", 
sheets and sheets of very pretty 
labels advertising Tobler Sutsiana 
Lakt^ ph^kplado , evidence of , some' 


bom to less elevated sections of the 
spectrum then you have to sit down 
with A & C Black and a pot of 
strong tea and swot it up. 

One- thing you have to do is 
memorize the order of precedence of 
dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, 
and barons - Doh’t Men Everywhere 
Value Breeding? was what opr Mam 
taught us, emphasizing each capital 
letter with the stroke of a loofah as 
she gave us our Saturday night bath 
m tpe front parlour. Not that she’d 
^e .wefythfng to toe book as Gds- 
pdl» Our Mam; “Husbands take no 


except when they nre sitting as JPs? 
That Roman Catholic Archbishops 
never have territorial titles in official 
correspondence? That the While 
Knight is dormant while O Sionnaigh 
has been called The Fox since 1552? 
That Rabbis should be addressed as 
Rabbi Cohen (not so, Messrs A. and 
C.; Rabbis Cohen are about as 
orthodox as Lady Cardinals), Archi- 
mandrites as Dear Father, Benedic- 
tines as Dom Harry and Trappists 
not at all? That when you' write 
letters after your name, the mem- 
berships of learned societies should 
be in the order of the foundation of 
the society, “as a general rule", so 
you need to know if the Playboy 
Club began before or after the Glas- 
tonbury and District Flying Saucer 
Club? 

And ber comes MacDermot 
Prince of Coolavin, chief of the fif- 
teen families examined by the 
Genealogical Qfficc, . Dublin Castle; 
and the Dowager Mrs Mackvicular 
of Mackvickular; and Deputy High 
Stewards, and Lords and Lieutenants 
and Lords-Lieutenant and Vice- 


Lords ■.Lieutenant (but no Vice- 
Lords, of course) and Ordained Pro- 
fessors and The Most Exalted Order 


tf\". : Edircd by Muriel St. Clare Byrne 

: : : f. : 

- ■ ■"••• ■: !' ■ . 15334540.: * : , . rW ; 

, 'y" • * ?“*^ *» I! # 1 ^ w^set £l»il0 (after December 1961 - A 


of The Star of India. . . 

• * • 

I’ve a great admiration for the edito- 
rial efficiency displayed by Mansell, 
the publishers of the 700-odd volume 
National Union Catalogue of'Frt- 
1956 Imprints, but among a billion 
catalogue card entries from all over 
Norffa.: : Aqierica, a few black sheep 
arts bound tb slip irj. I recently 
bought an obscure English obstetric 


book" and op looking [t up i h tfUC 
was somewhpt taken 1 aback ;to . find. 


printed beneath the .bjbuographjc d^- 
taJJs, the following words: “Anyone 
who shells otit gopd buck* dot: the 
crap M this catalogue fr befog royally 
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What is Structuralism? 


By Ernest Gellner 

“. . . all our simple ideas ... arc from some kind of mysterious and logic had mice been I hough! lu be. royal or divine decrees of 

derived from simple impressions totally unbounded reservoir of poss- This aspiration is gone; instead, society, a siructuraliste will a 

. . . which they exactly represent." ihlc experiences or impressions, this systems arc creeled with u view to look at the menu of its paupers. 


David Hume, A Treatise of or dial set of items, which then exploring what a given set 


royal or divine decrees of a sometimes fall slmrt of Kant's, as 
society, a siructuraliste will also we shall sue; but their aim is more 
look at the menu of its paupers. forthright and direct. 


Human Nature. 

This, in David Hume's simple nnd 


also occasional l v arrange themselves starting-points and rules can engen- „ ^ n ” r j. 1 !' is k a 

along spectra strung out between a der wVat may nr may no, o?c ur Xher tocse sluctures arc One 
couple of poles - thus enabling us within it, and how much the actual J 1 it* ‘ h..{L* h, riLi.wh? 


elegant formulation, is the essence subsequently to plug h few experi- inferences made by mathematicians Thni^alt^hiim^n 1 min^Tn^rhlnc 1B «tl 

of empiricism: alt our ideas are but mental holes, which had arisen and others can he mapped on it. 2 ZUEXvih 

the after-taste, the inner echo of from the mysterious failure of The ‘ ‘generative” revolution In lin- [he vw same basic structure This 

sense impressions. Recent more experience to piny itself out to the guistics in a broader sense is of meshe£ j- jp, w j|h b, s conceptual dlit- 

scholustic versions of empiricism full, like n roulette wheel which in course inspired by a similar image: j, , s on | v too obvious* that cul- 

hnitii molltl ironfrtuis/l rtn t ll I C •» !,xnn i-iim •<> rfuKhnrnlu nmitr Kirn,*kthAli.snl *• a ■ ft r- f 1 .... *. _ a ■ 


sense impressions. Recent more 
scholustic versions of empiricism 


have not really improved on this a long sequence stubbornly omits hypothetical systems of "deep lur{ ! s jjff er J j n ,b e j r mythologies, 

formulation. The central idea of one number. Not at ail. It is the grammar" and " transformation ou «irrtn#™ni.»* <u<rinrinl hahit<; jin<i 


w . ! . • • B . a,lu , gastronomies, sarionai habits and 

empiricism can also be summed up opposite which obtains. It is just rules arc invented, with u view to ^ f ort h. All the more reason for 

in a phruse widely and erroneously because our sensibility is so con- exploring whether what they can nol seeking, ; n those spheres {or at 

attributed to Aristotle - there is structcd as to be capable of regis- engender corresponds to the actual | casl j n t j,ej r conc rete details), evi- 

nolhiug in the mind which was not lering the entire spectrum between wealth and limns of what is intui- ,j encc 0 f our shared, universal deep 


first in the senses. The idea that the extreme poles of the, darkest liv ely, .a cceptable in a given Ian- mrn tal structure Bv contrast our 
the content of our minds Js and the Jightest blue,’ tftfit tfe ran ' gUag ir nWerTfff^cTIffTrfOfft^ is jatfer-dfty structuralistes fee I very 


hounded by the senses seems sim- note and rctnin and record the either inspired by or pan of a a ( j, ome j n 1 f losje cu || Ura Hy 

pie: like other simple ideas, ii has shades of blue which happen to wider movement or smic ot mind, differential nuances and details, 

revolutionary implications if p resen i themselves for our alien- with a shared deep image of how j-] JC it j ea a un j versa | generic 
followed up rigorously . One way lion. There are no Missing Shades; human and social phenomena are j luman m j n d j s nert entirely absent 

of approaching the fashionable due- or rather, all shades arc eqiiully to he appronehed. from their work an j ls QJJ o Ccas j 0n 


trine of sintattraiisme is to see present or missing. Their presence 

that it is u denial of the emniricist at any Particular ndl-cidl doesn’t " 'imKwSie ’’ by way explicitly ‘"pre^nt in tlie^WriTof 

theory or tnmd, of tins echo or iiintter. Experience is not some highlighting its contrast to Chomsky. Nevertheless, especially 
afler-tusle theory of human ideas. Inrge und tolerant aperture through L . m pj r j asm , qi, IS might give u false in anthropology, they seek struc- 

Humc, with his customary lion- wh i ch u ? l ?W nnyuuitg enn pass. j m p rrt!l j nn . aspect of empiric- tures, rattier than one universal 
-J j ; i . and winch we tiicn note and file : ' ; r miK .' tri r E ip»^i„ ra 


theory of inind, of this echo or matter. Experience is not some 


reported ^un L exception "fo'^his doc* awa ^ in our ccho or ,,fler ’ laste co1 ' mind” "of* the' ^educated lionmte u ,- rr f marks the members of this remark- 

ffc of the sen^v o°r “hnnr^ leetton. Our sensibility, (or range se,m let is its cognitive puri- »« tta^Ku^ “ b!e , sch( ?° 1 C^hose basic style .of 

sion" origin of all ideas. He knew P 0551 ^ 1 ^ expenences or capacity tan { sm ils insislcncc thal mail w weknow/to whiclihe »h°UEh, has survived to ^sday. 

fissra.'Ei’iK - b z n tt = th c! a t n8 mc :!,Lr S 1,, :ir>?r f 

pie elements in a way not antici : S _'?. h 1 measure "of M ThiSgs.'"^.'’^^ 'S ir ^, J? y ‘ h e e ft*™ ? S?d“ b ^1 L^.'SL'^S 


ism which is most present to the structure. 


Finally there is a difference of 


Social anthropology as practised 
in the intellectual Sterling Zone 
since the First World War is a 
reasonably homogeneous discipline, 
with a common style, tradition and 
criteria, facilitating comparison and 
the accumulation of knowledge. It 
began when Malinowski replaced 
Frazer ns the paradigmatic nnlhro- 
pulogist. The practitioners form 
a cohesive guild, whose code was 
initially set down by Malinowski 
and lladcliffC’Jlmwa. . T he_ achieve- 
ments of this school are impressive, - 
and the Intellectual empire which 
they and their disciples, and the 
disciples or their disciples, have left 
behind, is larger than the political 
ire of which it was once the 
nw, which it has survived. And 
of which it wus sometimes unfairly 
considered to be the servant . 

If one were asked to single out 
one conceptual distinction which 
marks the members of this remark- 
able school (whose basic style of 
thought has survived to this day, 
not withstanding the flirtations of 


did not create a problem for him. J™ “ work or lanRuace or cul really °PP osed . Ms . isolationist W{? not know -n^ cpls . 

But there was, he noted, a more J" 1 " 0 or worK or lang ge 0 cul aspect of empiricism; it does not temdogjca] motive is largely absent 
fundamental exception to his cru- Cl issue exit visas to the transcendent, in <»ntemporary structuralistes. 

dal principle: This is the central idea. Plotinus at most it promises access to a ^ want t0 know how we know, 

Sunonse a oerson to have obser r ed lhal t,,e could not hidden human core, rather than a and J how we construct our world, 

suppose . . . a person ro nave sg e t h e sun, were it not sun-like, transcendent Other. It was not s i mo iv because thev want to know 
enjoyed his sight for thirty years, and structuralisme in a way endeavours-, inspired by some quest of the : U8 | P that for its own sake, not as 

to. operationalize; tois cryptic OtEer. nor Vended Sy the ernpin- ”s ro sSme^V die. Their 


more to Raddiffe-Brown than it 
does to Malinowski. 1 shall not 
attempt any formal definition of 
this distinction, but shall instead try 
to convey its spirit. 

There are aspects of life which 
aTe real and earnest. The survival 
and maintenance of a human 


ing gradually from the deepest to the uf the view that the proper study 

lightest; it is plain that he will One of the successful Precedents q{ H ^ 

perceive a blank where that shade is which inspired structuralisme to 

wanting . . . venture into other fields occurred But this point brings out the 

in phonetics. The range of sounds important way in whicii Immanuel 
It was obvious to Hume that which contribute towards meaning- Kant is an ancestor of the struc- 
such a man would indeed acquire fol speech, the “phonemes" of var- ■ turalisles, Indeed a proto- 
the idea of that Missing Shade of fous languages, is not Infinite; and simctural/ste. He also abjured the 
Blue, though he never had the m ore significantly, it is not random transcendent, and castigated all 
good fortune of experiencing it as or devoid of principle. It appears hopes of a leave-pass to the Other. 
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an impression; and thus, the cen- that the individual sounds which His quarrel with Hume was Children and Industry 

tral principle on which Hume built a re the bricks of which language roughly the same as that of struc- |, , W anila vn/r*rlz anH uuolfnra in th« M r»rth-\A/fi«5t 

the entire edifice of his classical are made, are generated in a refa- turalisles with empiricism: he JUVenile WOfK ana WSITare in ine IMOnn VV8SI, 

formulation of empiricism, is flawed tively simple way from the various insisted that an Important part of 1800-1900 

by one significant counter-example, constrasts or polarities available to our mental content was generated, M-j-j-rn^froiianL 

Tilts evidently did not bother the human ear and throat. Any in an orderly and predictable way, wiarjono oruicKsnanK 


Hume very much; after the candid one given language is unlikely to by the very structure of the human 
admission of the exception, he pro- use all the available polarities; but mind, rather^. than arriving as an 
ceeds with the edification of his suppose It uses some number n of echo of experience. (In a quiet 
system with equanimity, and never suc h contrasts, such as “voiced” and kind of way, even his deity was 
returns to toe problem of the Mis- “unvoiced”, tor instance. Then a really made by the human mind, 
sing Shade. Evidently he thought “phoneme” in that language, a sound though this did not preclude some 


1800-1900 

Marjorie Crulckshank 

0719008093 Illustrated £16.00 approx October 

Cinema, politics and society in America 
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smg si«uc. oviucuiijr iic inuugni "phoneme in inai language, a suuuu mougn uns oiu uui prcuuuc sumc r-r — — ■ — 

that the exception did not matter whose replacement or absence would rather uncheckable correspondence i a u A11 - 

too much: if our minds .can on change toe indentity of the “word" between the mind-made deity and Industrial QGVBlOpmOnt and migrant lauOUr 

occasion attain ideas, 9jmply in virtue . ^ w gj c h ft occurs, can be defined as an independently existing one. But Julian Lalte 


of their place on continuous spectra t ^ e gQunj characterized by one or it was the one we had ourselves 
between familiar polarities, where other Q f eac h Q f these n binary made which did all the work, as 
most of toe other elements in the choic es . far as we were concerned.) 

spectra had indeed appeared in . thi( . 

our stream of experience, well that 11 ^ JXS!*faiSu, uS K Kant was a proto-smie/ur^te, 

was a minor exception, and one F h !?^^ ; n r L pI,,i n Hnn what ,hen is the differcnce an y3 

which could be accommodated in this. which has ^"^ ad e “V' ad ° D between him and the current kind? 


turallsmq thaj Jt .Stands -Hume on' ih : 'phonetics: they toOK propernes p rea g„t. Patches of blue could 
his head. It propounds a theory of which could be identified phystcalis- he left to Hume, and we 

the human mind or of comprehcn- tically or physiologically - proper- ^3 i tnow them, for all Kant 
sion which iB the precise inversion ties of sounds or of their relation j n the way in which. Hume 

of Hume’s account. What Hume ■ to the human ear - and showed ^ 8a jd we kn ew anything. The 
considered an exception to the how, out of these neutral, scien- t hat the content of our minds 

main principle qf how we construct ■ tific” elements, available as it were generated by an inner struc- 

our mental picture of the world - in inter-cultural space, the actual ture was applied by Kant only to a 
an exception so minor that it could language-sensitivities of vanous cul- ftllte of our ideas, ■ such as 


Julian Lalte 
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raftrm«| . that It . ritahas Hume on id ‘phonetics: they took properties presen t. Patches of blue could — — ■ — r ~ 


safely be left to Hume, and we 
could know them, for all Kant 
cared, in the way in which. Hume 
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main principle qf hqw we construct • tific elements, avauaDie as it were generated by an inner struc- u * li ? l# a *- 1 W,MV 
our mental picture of the world - in inter-cultural space, the actual jure was applied by Kant only to a ; -. .V' r 

an exception so minor that it could language-sensitivities of vanous cul- gjfte of our Ideas, ■ such as riaUtjert 

be insouctantly by-passed, - is, for tures and languages (which, of the famous "categories" (though Va HfmGnsion dU t0XtQ I ' 

structuralisme, the .Very norm or course do not SI ot them have the not ta them alone) whidi guided,-; ■ „ . 

paradigm of an intellectual opera- same phonemes) can be .built up. 0 „ an i ze ^ | and pervaded' the orqU- j mWftthWllI editor • ; 

don; and what for Hume is, the ThuB the mystery of the “genera- nary ideas; ordinary humble Ideas 0719008426 paperback £7,60 November 

norm, is for it 'an. exception which tlon" of cultural elements from might well (but for their as it were • ' ■ > • ■ , 

Manchester Univereity Press, 

Oxford Road Mericheater M139PL 


norm, ^ fa it 'ah. exception which tlon"' of .cultural elements from might weD (but for their as it were 

it chn scarcely allow,, at .all, and. pre- cultural raw materials is laid encadrestient by. the categories) be 

must exclude ,, With' more .severity' Bare. !' merely , too after-tastes of sensa- 

than Hume, ever showed, towards Phdiietics is not the only, sphere tiqns,- as Hume hjid ejaiped, Mod- 

hls exception. The. MiBsing Shade wh[ch q ^ ts a precedent for struc - esb structuralistesjic nor so selec- 

of, Blue is, not an 1 .^'ption,. it » -nies^ritofmoderD five and tiitisl. They look for the 


.T1 7 1 ^ « w.t, : j ’ • 1 iuuv« *a omiuiu. nw iuv w 

hings Wh ddjm to ktiow. On ■ century, it was still 

^ ,? t ¥ r , .^ bd • ^tWog beybnd . ^ ^ra&on was to 

fha hvnito f hn hritiAQ nff mir « « • . 1 


Cartesian: tlve sensibility everywhere, amongst 
locate and .the humble ideas .a* well as the . j 

i. on l. f It 


-r.-'ywui .'T-VT. -’ ■ -r .- — : Saie euiDCC vouiu uc crwicu. i «rTT > . T ut‘ Iiila.. 1 

to. our „worId j W &p';'aft^-tasie.. : . Ij .. l , make ; i possible a science which obscure, seemingly trivial/ , Where , | 
On ■ This i Wew. ■ ■ not -.toe .da$e,.' would . not need to retrace any - 

that bur experience feveaU ' to. .usj steps f ^d -b e- ns geq metryrSjLQlLJigSKMSSlt L. 
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/mu [i, in l lu- fiiti" ol u\ti-fii;tl 
thu-.il. Jn>1 in uc i mnlluis untl eh'.* 
il.myL'i*. nf tk'sliiiiiiuii, the ilelini - 
tii in .si ill ili'fnicc <il external l.irtiu- 

il.trif.. Ihi' iuii'i n.tl Mini nil- nance of 
oilier, Mil- see hi in/, ol |iroiiM<nis 
the alliKation ol hri^lus, Mil li.tin- 
iin: ol ihi 1 you ii;: - iln-xc arc very 
••tiioiiv miiiifi*. indi-tM. It fiuluif 
incur, in iln-.c fk-lils, the entire 
/.roup may well l.iil lo snivm*. 'I Ik* 
■ ffeemv perk urn since of llicvc lu-.ki 
require'. tin? •dtirij! uj» of iliflcrenl- 
ial rules ol Mihcaicym ics ut liurnaii 
Ih'iiil'n wifliin the total /loop, each 
with its •jitviiil rights ,in<J ilntio 
whose liilfihitcnt tniitrilniles to r lie 
jUTpcinaliiiii ol the group. This 
internal Mi vision ol' lahnur oinsii- 
nites the MnitHift' of a society. 

rim we have mu cxhauMuil the 
iile ol a coinmnnity when we have 
described its sir net lire. lo re* 
employ a pun once used by the 
late Maurice Freedman in the title 
of a leeiiirc, there tire nut merely 
rights ami duties, Ihcie arc uUn 
rir... , in i it. r/n* dir lei enl ml 

positions of individuals ami 
categories ol individuals is .signal- 
led, in a given society, by wlmt 
Ihey wear, how they talk, what 
they cal, where they' sit or stand 
on given nee.- is inns, etc. ‘T Iris 
accumulation of such rites or sign- 
als also Ini in:; a system. This is the 
i inlitirr of ;i society, koughly speak- 
ing. one might pul j| ilij :> way: 
Mriiciure determines the choice of 
n hiiile, cult nix- determines wlmt 
the liriile wears. 

The “British" unilimpiilogicul 
tradition was specially concerned 
with sliiictiirc. It has been sng- 
gcsteil that this may be connected 
with the widespread use of indirect 
rule in the British Umpire, which 
made the political ami social struc- 
ture of governed communities of 
great practical concern (by contrast 
with, say. the situation in the 
United States, where the recording 
of Red Indian culture may have 
been a more acute preoccupation 
than the utilization of their stme- 
turo for administrative ends). To 
put it in tlic crudest mid somewhat 
ninlc-cliniivjiiisi-pig way. structure is 
related to da- st-noii*: concerns of 1 
production, politics, dele nee, and i 
the supernatural when h really i 
impinges on social life-, culture Is : 
closer 10 the preoccupations of the 
Imicm, the barber, the drcssmakci. 

It is not denied that the two 
spheres are interrelated. Stendhal 
observed of early nineteen th- 

century war fare, that military sci- 
ence was eluscly related to that of 
the tuilur. That's just the point. 
One glance by an expert ut u 
uniform of the time could tell him 


I Mu- rank, unit, specialism, ami 
: per hap:, the cl lime al filiation and 
'.oi l, 1 1 ',11111111111' ol (lie wearer. And 
- precisely iliis wa*. Mil- intciesi taken 
f in the l-iiImimI system by tradi- 
i, tii mil I, li|> ikcy, coutiniiiiM'iisic.il 

• slTHClm.ilisIs (not to be confused 
y with our latter day \inniiintli\h'\)\ 

cult ii re was a system ol signals 
■ conveying Mil- i iliiul. econoniic, 
political ranking and grouping of 
j individuals. I his mighi he called 

* old -hi-.hicuied slriieiiir.ilisin. C7 nltiiro 
1 wasn't coidly ignored or despised. 
1 Inn it did have just a touch of the 
’ e pi phenomenal about it. 

, I here is ,i striking analogy be- 
tween this kind of siiudiirc/L'nltuie 
coniraM, .imi die old distinction in 
philosophy (abandoned there hut 
continuing in haunt ordinary 
thought) between Primary ami 
Secondary Qualities. I he former, 
like location and impenetrability, 
really characterize things; lire latter, 
like colour or waimtli, are merely 
the signal-, induced in u given mmj- 
sibiliiy by an object, but' not "re- 
ally" ptiris of the object: in a ilil- 
ferent sensibility, the same object 
may well signal its presence by 
ijiiiie a tfilfeicni soiuilI m I'olom'. 
.So it is wilh slriiL'Iure and culture. 
Struciurc is solidly Iheic and simi- 
lar structures are found in diverse 
places; culture is produced or eli- 
cited from the sensibilities ot 
observe! s or participants. 

El was no acciilem Mini this 
approach was com hi net] with the 
aspiration, ro make anthrojjology 
into a kind of naluial science ul 
societies - and also with a mark- 
edly ii-historieiil approach. Strue- 
lnre (in this sense) would, it was 
hoped, be amenable to generaliza- 
tion. comparison and orderly 
explanation. Not so much was to 
be expected fiuin culture. It was 
part ol the structure of society that 
certain catcgonc.s of men were elig- 
ible (nr certain posts, had access m 
certain categories of brides, and so 
torth; but it was merely a mutter 
of history or ncCKlcm (if indeed 
these could ever he. Llistinguished) 
why such and such a status or pos- 
ition was indicated hy this or (hat 

sai ii.'ii.il. Ivliaii. mini ,ij- « ■tfiL*r 

marker. Hie location and .dibit ibnt it m 
of markers uemed eligible to under- 
standing; the choice of tokens for 
markers did not. 

I may have exaggerated the 
implicitly dismissive altitude to cul- 
ture contained in (his approach, 
but in some measure ur another it 
was there, and was implicit in the 
style of analysis cinpluyed by this 
school. We have here what 'is in 
effect an Echo or Signal theory of 
culture. 


Now die echo theory of culture, 
implicitly contained in old- 
fashioned, iiia!e-ehaiivini:.i-jiig ■.tmc- 
iura)i-.m. is not exactly identical or 
ulL'iinfi.ihlc with the ci-!n> llieoiv of 
Mioiiglu Mini knowledge Imimf in 
I fm ne .hi' I ir.insuiiite'l by him in a 
large part of tile empiricist tradi- 
tion. In the one rase, there is an 
echo theory "I nil of our ideas, 
deriving them from antecedent 
experiences; and in the other, there 
is an eelm theory of cultural sign- 
als (in other words, a sub-class ol 
our working ideas) explaining their 
rule and iinn»rtari<c (but nut the 
choice ol tokens) in terms ol the 
•.ysiem ul important sub-groupings 
and ink's in a given suuoly. The 
one theory is genetic, and purnuils 
to explain how we conic by all our 
ideas; the other in a sense abjures 
genetic explanations altogether, ami 
is instead functional explaining the 
signals/ninrkc-rs in terms of their 
role. It tends to be agnostic about 
the question or how we runic hy 
paruViif.-ir c/i-nicnis in uni sloe), of 
culiuial sign a lx, hut [liirpnits to 
explain only why they linvc (he 
importance they have, in terms of 
the fiinctiiin (liniind.-iry-uiaikiiig of 
stih-gruups and status) which they 
perforin in society, ami which 
would have to lie |ierfonned hy 
some other set of tokens if this lot 
were lint available. 

liui while the theories are hy no 
means identical, they seem to be 
veiy similar in spirit. There is a 
marked whiff of rcduclkuiism about 
both. Radical empiricism, the 
iillcr-lastc or after-sense theory of 
ideas, offends those of us who like 
lu endow Ideas widi n Platonic 
reality (whether in order to make 
mathematics a matter of discovery 
rat Iter titan mere construction, or 
to endow norms and values with a 
more than human aiithurily, or 
both); the echo-signal theory of 
culture offends those who take 
their culture with becoming seri- 
ousness. If the old hlukev com men - 
sical stiiiciuralism is right, then, to 
pul it bluntly, the status of the 
Arts Council is strictly comparable 
lo, say. that department of the 
Greater London Council respon- 
■alilo ft >i i-lcuriiiig mid inaiiilainiiig 
public sign-posts: important, ul 
course, most praiseworthy Indeed 
for it would be a shame ir the 
Gents mid Ladies signs became so 
dirty as to be illegible - but when 
all is said and done, not really 
central lo our life. Culture becomes 
(literally) cliL]ucttc, or a set of 
labels which will tell ns what is 
what, but does not greatly affect that 
which it labels. 

So old-fashioned structuralism 
could hardly appcnl to those who 


lake culture seriously. I am not 
suggesting tii a i old-fashioned 
struct ural-funcliimal anthropologist*, 
weie a pack of pliili stines. This is 
nm so, and it can easily he shown 
to he false; their houses and 
appartinents often bulge wit]] calv- 
ings and uhjets d’arl collected from 
their field areas. The point of this 
is ■unite thing quite different: old- 
fashioned sli neutralism simply was 
not suitable for export into lields 
which, almost by delinition, only 
deal witli cultural products (for 
instance. ling Lit). What prne- 
titionei ol suelt a subject was cage! 
to say, by way of ih-liuilion oi 
legitimation of his pursuit, that lie 
treated of a system of signals, which 
in virtue of historical accidents, 
beyond the reach of any rational 
explanation, happened to be used by 
die members of a given speech or 
ai 1 1 lira I community lo indicate Ihcii 
differences or rank? They did not much 
care to see themselves as a pack of 
glorified signj’iv.l-pai uteri ((hough to 
preside oxer the mysteries ol how an 
entire culture is generated, (hat would 
be a different kettle of lixh altogether). 
No, no, tlic prospects of exporting the 
old stiiiciuralism to other ilepurt- 
inenls, of colon i/i n ir the faculties of 
humanities, were distinctly slcmlei. 

Not so with sinicnimlisme. It has 
had a siita's fun in such lields. Tor 
it takes culture seriously, mid treats 
it as autonomous. It clearly holds 
(Inn cut! lire has its reasons of 
which not only the mind, but also 
tlie political structure of a society, 
kuoxv nothing. Tlic system of signs 
or tokens constituting n culture " is. 
in its view, generated by sonic cen- 
tral core which, whatever it is and 
wherever it is. is clearly not to he 
identified wilh the political or eco- 
nomic organization of the society 
in question. That much is jiluiu. 
This also converges wilh the 
recent lv fashionable Parisian idea 
that theorizing is itself a kind of 
praxis tie, intellectuals me as good 
as workers) and ergo, theorizing is 
freed both from shame 1 and from 
the constraint of facts. 

All this in effect gives us what I 
sus|icct is i he host access in the 
significance of \iiiunn,ili\un' h is 
a movement which emerges at the 
confluence, as it were, of the ilcnial 
of two rclatcil Echo theories - the 
echo theory of knowledge, and the 
echo theory' of culture. It tries in 
apply, to concrete ethnographic mul 
other materials, a •■generative-" 
model of culture which is inspired 
by or parallel to generative models 
ol human cognitive capacities. 
Strueiurafismc takes culture witli 
total seriousness, and is purliculaily 
at home in culiurnl mens such as 
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) odd man out in the list 0 ( L " 

< structuralistc prec.euq.at, tl „ s ™ 
i which does not lit j n with m V f : 

I (c ul in it th;i( xiruciuntii\„ le 

- culime-orientetl: that excepii lin 

i kinship. I he most di>,ti!,^V 
s struct, mil, sir first became fj, ! 

- precisely by Ins work in ,j lis r “' 

s But it may nr may nm be sienii, 

x cam that Sir Edmund leach, in | 

,' study ul tile thought of [ £ v : 
r Strauss, singles nut kinship „ te '. 

- eisely as the area in which Uvi- 
i Strauss was least successful. 

i » t 

■ There is another root of strut. 

1 tunilisnif which is worth singling 
j out. It is oppose il to empiricism 
' K*M merely wi t h respect to ihe 
* echo theory of ideas, hut also with 
r respect to l lie status of explanatory 
1 concepts. Empiricism lends to prov 
j eribe trespassing beyond the bounds o[ 
1 experience; hence when explanations 
’ invoke elements which can never be 
j actually experienced, empiricism lends 
1 lo mm I them as convenient fictions, as 
; pieces of shorthand which essentially 
: sum up patterns of experience, anil 
' only seemingly jju beyond them. The 
“covering law” is the" essence of ex- 
planation: non -experiential tenr 

, occurring in it are just conceptual 
r devices. 

, Stiucturulisnif is not concerned 
, wilh challenging this attitude all 
r along the line. Rntlier, it exploits 
i the fuel that in one particular 
, spheie - the human - this attitude 
i Inses its plausibility. When we 
. explain regularities of human con- 
duct in terms ol stiueturcs which 
I arc not directly ■ disci cubic in that 
. conduct, we are far more inclined 
to think that these si met ares “re- 
. ally" exist, lu otliei words, we are 
more inclined to be Realists (in 
tile sense of believing in the real 
, existence of entities not experi- 
I enecil, bat posUiliited by explanat- 
| ury schemes) witli respect to man 
i and society, than wc are with 
, respect to nature. The luunun mind 
is not just a slnu Miami term sum- 
ming up on i range ol intelligent 
(KMlonnanee; we are more inclined 
to think that there tea lly is a 
‘ siiiieluie which gciieiales that 

Ibis attitude is further encout- 
ngeil by I lie failure to find many 
reliable regularities or “covering 
laws" m actual human conduct, 
mid the i dative success of the 
"generative" siiatcgy, which does 
not even hy «> look for causal 
order in surface seijucnccs, but 
endeavours instead lo locale the 
mechanism responsible for the 
bounds or limits of the surface 
_ events. This method works even in 
spheres actually ilesigned to pre- 
clude surface regularities, such as a 
roulette wheel. Iniugine an 
archaeologist finding a record in an 
andeciphered language, which is 
(though he does not know if) (he 
notes kept by a croupier in some 
prehistoric Monte Carlo. Our 
archeologist is a structuralist?, and 
he soon identifies the pattern in 
the notes. He does not know whflt 
the enirics refer to, bat to hell 
with that - after all, as a strut- 
turalisie he knows that il is nui 
external reference which gives life 
to a sign, but its place in a gener- 
ated system. And he soon tumbles 
lo its structure: here is a world o* 
opposed polarities - Red and 
Black, Odd and Even, Under and 
Over Sixteen, which combine and 
recombine in a dramatic manner, 
thus no doubt reinforcing and con- 
firming the limits of the world of 
this community. But occasionally, 
the series is interrupted by the 
mysterious and elusive O, which 
plainly eludes, transcends, sublates 
and incorporates all the binary ten- 
sions in an explosive and precari- 
ous unity, simultaneously overcom- 
ing the oppositions of this world 
and yet reminding its denizens of 
their vigour, rather in the manner 
in which the suspension of logic >n 
rituals and rites de passage in oar owm 
society help the participant both (0 
escape the limits uf his world, and to 
accept and understand them, etc. 

I put all this in to show that I 
too can write structuraliste pr° sc 
and apply it to material, though no 
doubt not terribly well. But (he 
relevant point is this: the genera- 
tive model can work even in 
spheres where the more conven- 
tional "covering law" strategy t*" 5 
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tu Imd Miiytlmij 1 .; and Mil- pui-.uil of iallu-i in Mil way a /I, Kin Mow. 
i iiVL-iiiif'. law. lur, not I H-oii out- 1 )i-spiti- ir. Mow. :i Tin m iiu.iiii 
M. ilidin/.lv Miccs'diii in liiiiu.ui and Iiiiiilti lic.if. a /I, Kin a-, a m.hk 


•.tici.d studies. Tin - iiihIci lyiuj' i>I<|llI. .uni a I 

ontology of tin- s,n,ciunilisi,- ‘.nine with larm.niw .1 r ™ii-.,t\ .air lb|.'.r-.i v ' pi«.ii. ; n.' uii'is a^-aiemlv cy|ii!iiucd iiic iltviaimJ^ -r i no^Si'!^ 

..|>pi..:i.-h - the belief in Mu- rcalih easy to ciicimv.- tin-brat t-u gi..uj. ob,v. « oiiLcpls. in |.|i..i,tniL's iteliuilk ieu.jtiii/»-il liy the was |.. remark that |,c had 

ol riMsunt (•xj.b.rniMiv cores - the •lei-p Miucmic o a language: l..ii,»-u.. fiiirepis in imlgiiienf.. nienibcrv .4 .i y.iwn siicxli lviu.i.iiiii- aapiiud a ik,'.:, ml. n mn -- totk-vUniiu 

has .t p ans. I’.lliy m the h..i.i;ni and sense. |I i n. be Incais-il ill and D,l- l. ; ii.leiiey lo ■.vMem.ilize tic , as sp cl ime us ot .ill vi natives svsU- .) nut mn diunc will. In. rm.n face 

social (ic Ids winch it lack:, in our ii euro -physiology. (though imlgiiiL-iils him syMcnr.. pu-1ci.il ily nmiicallv ciiiK-mk-icM by jirocc -rs m- 


l.nru d .> I’loi. -.i.uit .-mi 
Mu- r ii c km ii in . i,t 

I'lICi-J. I»v i'i lllli* li.uk I' 


III-.. C-III i* 
V. lull 1,111 


s iiv.-' ! nu I. In im l«v i'im ■- nti.il ni»' mi ‘civ.-. -,--l..-i. i tlic-u pmiil-. "I I'.tciciU'.-iij 

muni. Ii -i inul.iti'd a sm i d mnl fact .uiailillial', niaiun‘l . nj at ailv niU- a 


■I’IclI. alld a linguist call d" I lie i>iunbi-| nl dcinciit' 


■ 1 il‘ liuiili-'l Mu*. >i v ot Mi< aii'lii ,jii< I Him. ility wliu li is 
•l i;, lial and |i\ Hi i means abaiul i Ji aivnn. tlic 


in.iiui'T «*l which tlic nil«.‘s are- mi- (».■> i- 
lied and Mind A ilmmuuislii-il iriissian 


lieurophy^iul. .gists me as yd a poiming to a siiigle apex, (nveii d.'pciKleiuly uienliluilik' by a luIuik- 


■ining so; but over and above this unguisuc riLnasn.iur ot i 

we also wish to know whether it ,nlln,, i; ! n brief: the supp 

also advances mir mniersianding ol ” persisting core assumes 
thines. tinny stable, can be local 

* where, and is not cr 

As a theory ol society, or an riffeuted by surfuce eveniR. 

approach in Ihe study of society, it , 

sr-eins lo In- seriously marred by a All these assmuplinns 
kiid.-ncv to waids a cl- Main ideal- plausible for language; but 
K.n -II... I.l,-:. ,,l a alive cm- most implausible for ve 


I bese ate tin worries which 
stnntnruHuiti' is liable to inspire. 
They do not preclude the possibil- 
ity ot interesting wriicrimi/itfi' vvoik 
in siime spheres; bin they do 
incline one to camion in accepting 
urttctumlisHtc as so me overall reve- 
lati‘iu in luunati and social studies 


t j, e Tlie latest (Spring I'JHl) issue of 
iven Ideology A- Consciousness, "Power 
ways and Desire, diagrams of the social”. 


linguistic nenayniiir oi me coin- i, umail W orlds were only geucri- in which these combine ami re- carries a full translation (by Paul 

niiinity. In brief: tlie supposition ol C! ,]]y i an j n „i specifically, similar, combine with ench oilier. Given ami Paul Pal ion) of Uhiioine, a 

a persisting core assumes that it is DuI w j lal ihcv ail shared with cncli die (to mv mind gratuitous) s hLirl work hy Liilles DcIcuza.- mid 

tanly stable, can be located some- „ihcr, llmugli not wilh animals, assumption ilia! these sensihi lilies l : *Mx Guatlari. Iwu ur tides un De- 

where, and is not constantly wa ., j) lL . presence ol cnmiiuhive OU rs tend to be binary, this leuze ami Chinltaii accompany the 

affected by surface events. coneeprs. Like Kant, lie inteiiiiikiled Jcads to tlie method which could text, “The subtracting madiitte" try 


m ’ i he seriiiiislv m irretl bv a All these assumptions are highly anti conceptual compulsions | v called u on iv ptu.il Beating of Colin Gordon, mid "Notes-fbr-^ 

i,i wii d- * i iL-M.iin ideal- plausible for lmiguage; but they ure tu each other, thus giving science Bounds. It is iisstimcil somehow glossary', by Paid Patton, 
i 'Hi.- uli- i' ..I a* iiciiei.it ive eme most im|ilaiisihle fur very many ami morality nlti mutely the same that a given mytli will repeatedly Dcletize and Ciuatlart always ni- 
n ,.'.i v ,K,-|| urn so in imiiian institutions, say political basis. He tlioiieht lu* could show bounce against the very limits of tended Kluzomc, first pulihshuL in 

snc i'k iiid |, t - in'., all. .weil hi "«»“'• H'c feedback >>1 iiiany polili- buw coiiipulsive concepts - and the conceptual sjwee of tlie society, to serve as the mlioiluelinn to 

indu'lee in a in-.- mil in which the cnl acts on the underlying political thus our Inimaniiy - were eiigeu- which wc then unmask when we volume two of their nioiiiimenl.tl 
r ini'e' cl its nussil'ililie-. will lu- MiucHiie is not negligible, lint fie- ‘lere.l hy communal ritual. So de-code the myth, lint is there any ( t MHI-pagc) work Lapitahsm and 

iiali/.ed so that we can then quently enormous. Then' is no w, 'cre the philosopher could once kind ol genuine evplunation ol the >1 duly appears in 

i instruct tlie erne from tlic vis- tfaMe pnlilicsil langur, which woul.l only infer nr leconslruel tlie pie- world ol a given ciiltuic. if we MiUe Uumiux, the sequel lo A«lr- 

■ nml actualized ruimc - such an «*nly lie negligibly tinii.lonncd by sunpnsitioiis of our capacity to have run around what seem to be Oedipus, but so substantially mmi- 

i s inspired hv domains in any one use of the political parole. Hunk, the ethnographer could now rlic conceptual extremities of its ifted ns lo wan ant h eating the 1J76 

ich constraints aie laruelv Thix one fiiither resisun for arlualjy oWn-c them by joining in stories? At best, we have indeed versmn as an independent work 

irni nm most MM'iul domains being seeiitieitl of any wholesale tlie tribal dance. What for Kant w»s described those bounds, or those meiitmg separnU; translation. It pn«- 


inuMn.. uriii'lc :.nm'irs un ihe fiiiaii- the favuured areas or nhl-i.isiinmcu again, we lire not concerned Willi ments drawn truin one level seem V."* L • '"d" 

..hcl-c .he press- structuralists which are least amen- whether he was successful in the to he explained in terms of them- liciilnr , lo their sustained attack on 

luli pHgis oi iresb. abic , 0 s , natural, sme. Is it un acci- execution of his programme; what selves. the “tree" model of the structure of 

The Polish economy is in a state of ^ en[ jj w , Lfivi-Strauss is alleged to matters is tlini if liis argument was scientific einjuiiy: "form rhizomes 


for tlie high-yielding L-ure from omous meutul core, tree from enst soc j.,| L -on(racl theory ol language, itit-s, the same bounds, have been roles £3 (perianal), £7 (institutional), 

Kazakhstan, the Polish government and constraint and constant change, w f 1 i c | 1 wou u niakc an iLSseiubly of ideiilified? Kc siding sniuttiniliste lexis, overseas £4.50 and £9; orders to 

now places all its hopes on deep which makes tlic structuraliste- i,ilh e rlo speecliiess elders, solemnlv one lias the unco in fort able feeling not Graham Burchell, I & C, Westmins- 

L-dri!ling in Silesia. IF this fails, the Marxist alignment so parsuloxical. it t1l!rii . c j|jg henceforth to call a cow "a merely that the descriptions ineui- ler College. Oxford OX2 9A1). 

Polish government will feel compel- is a liaison which nicviiablv ^ — — — 

■ .i . _ i i rr * minne nno I h n Inmniic (InrU nr I - - - — -- — — ■ !! ■■ ■■ ■ i iw um i r 1 — MI l U l i l Mi iflillA 


Polish government will reel compel- n .in.w.. ...Lmau.* 

led to introduce L-rationing both in reminds one of the famous story of 
the press and in private correspond- the head of a very elegant liberal and 
once. The town council of Lodz has enlightened Cambridge college, who 

offered a large prize for the mini w»s heard tn observe ul a wedding, 

suitable new nmne lur the city. with a nod nr tlie head towards 
... , , . . the happy couple - I have slept 

We know tins grim news item to with both of them, and I can rccom- 

he fictitious. The zloLy may not be mc|ld |ieilhcr , 0 t i, e other. Perhaps 
worth much, bat Polish authorities t j lL . rc are expiunaiions of this 
can print »s ninny L-s us they like, bizarre attraction. Marxists have 

?"u mft .*h“ l j* 10 dieir own quarrel wilh empiricism, 

inflation will make L-s unusable. liSl|a[[y re ^ rrcd to , hcse i| ays as 

I lie use ot phonetic, or alphabetic, p OS jtivism ( which appears to be the 
tokens is predicated precisely on c£K i c . n , lim . f or nnv attempt to invoke 
the assumption that they arc f ac(s a g a j nsl Marxist theses. As all 
almost free, that their use involves f ncls are b y definition on the sur- 
vtriuailv no opportunity cost. It is f acCi their mvoention is a shameless 
precisely tlie extreme cheapness of defence of the status quo, which 
sounds, and marks on paper, which L . n ci)iiragcs such superficial and 
hns led to their use for conimum- hence harmless research; by con- 
cation. Except for special circum- lras t % the unmasking of tlic estab- 
stances, (eg, when composing tele- , isfietl order wn an ^ mus , OI1 i y b e 
grains), we do not count the cost Cfirr ied out through an understand- 
of marks, for it is negligible. In 0 f th osc deeper and above all 
fact, ‘n speech, production and more totol structures, which how- 
consumption arc indistinguishable; ever are 0[I | y accessible through 
we are already in that blessed correcl theories (which cannot he 
state, anticipated and desired by checked by mere surface facts, etc, 
Marx, when work and self- , hough they are available to the 
expression flow Into each other (a rij , lu peop i e . j„ tur n selected by the 
cheering thought, I suppose). theory itself). This is also known as 

Structuralisme was inspired by the Frankfurt/Paris Opening, and 
fields (initially, phonetics) where a there is no known answer to it. In 
generative system can, so to speak,, defence of stntcturalistes, it must be 
play itself out to the full, because said that they are not interested in 
of the near-costlessness of its ignoring or denying facts (the main 
items. But this blessed condition structuraliste nos amassed vast 
most emphatically does not apply quantities of them), but only in 
in other areas. Society may use imposing their own explanations on 
codes but, pace the structuralists , them. But there seems to be an 
it is not itself a code. It is a elective affinity between the two 
system operating under considerable trends in their claims to possession 
constraints not chosen by itself. My Q f privileged access to the deep, 
fictitious Polish example is based pernaps there "is no mystery; 
on the fancy that a Polish Left-bank marxistne is in any case 
phoneme should suddenly start to so very crypto-idealist (mystical, 
resemble a raw material. But are tautological or both), that its 
structuralistes justified in talking as liaison with another idealism ought 
if a society's use of raw materials no j to puzzle us. 

rcsemhled its use of phonemes? _ „ i- 

But our concern is with struc- 

Connecied with this criticism is utralisme, and the validity of its 
the problem of time and stability. dee p explanations of the facts with 
The structuraliste model assumes which, admittedly, it does have 
that there is indeed a persisting dealings. Here we come to another 
core, which can be assumed to be worry. Do they really probe deep, 
playing itself out (given the do they reach depths other than 
assumption, criticized aoove, that those of the cultural phenomena 
there are no constraints and which are allegedly being 
shortages, inhibiting such free plnyl, explained? Compare them with the 
and is not very much affected by great proto -structuralistes. Ka/ 11 
feedback from events to core, thought he could explain the 
Such an assumption has its plausi- shared formal features of the 
bilily in, for instance, linguistics. Lebensweh of all men {which he 
Languages change, but slowly, mistakenly supposed always con- 
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FREDERIC TRAUTMANN: 

The Voice of Terror 
A Biography of Johann Most 
288pp. Greenwood Press. £14.50. 
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j The career of Johann Most is evident- 
| ly an exemplary tale - but what the 
moral might be is a great deal less clear. 
His ill-treatment by American judges 
and juries suggests that the moral is 


that the land of the free has never had 
much time for real libertarians; the rise 
and fall of his influence among Euro- 
pean immigrants to America suggests 
that the moral is that the appeal of 
anarchism to anyone but the uprooted 
and alien was never great, that all 
forms of socialism stood little chance 
against capitalism with a democratic 
face, and that anarcho-revolutionary- 
communism stood none at all. The 
simplicity and repetitiveness of Most’s 
doctrines - little more than the cry that 
inequality was sustained by force and 
might legitimately be overthrown by 
force, whereafter loosely federated 
groups would freely negotiate their 
own futures - suggest that the moral is 
1 that the Marxists were quite right to 
| sneer at unscientific socialism. His 

E ersonal circumstances - he had a 
rutal childhood, was hideously disfi- 
gured by botched surgery on a diseased 
cheek, and was humiliated when his 
ambition to become an actor was 
simply mocked - suggest that the moral 
is that political extremism may indeed 
be the public expression of personal 
wounds. 

From Frederic Trautmann’s account 
of Most’s career, you might draw any. 
or all or none of these morals. Indeed, 
from Professor Trautmann’s account 
you might find it difficult to draw any 
conclusions whatever or even to form a 
consecutive impression of what Most’s 
career actually was. Even the jacket of 
the book is infected with the chaotic 
impression created by Troutmann’s 
breathless style; , the jacket remarks 
that 'one of Most's stays In jail was the 
result of bis praising the assassination 
of President McKinley in an editorial in 


Freiheit, whereas the book itself is at 
some pains to demonstrate that it was 
by the sheerest bad luck that Most 
happened to reprint an article by Karl 
Heinzen on the virtues of tyrannicide 
in an issue which appeared on the day 
of the murder; it is precisely this which 
makes the behaviour of the police and 
judiciary so obviously unjust and vin- 
dictive. 

It is perhaps unkind to complain of 
Trautmann’s offering us an anarchic 
account of an anarchist's career; he is a 
professor of speech, not a philosopher, 
historian or political scientist, and has 
.no doubt tried to give his readers a 
vivid picture of his hero. And it must be 
said that we are in his debt for the book 
- there has been no English biography 
of Most, and Trautmann has done an 
extremely good job of searching' out a 
controversial literature, written in 
German and published in America, 
which is quite unknown to all but a 
handful of specialists. All the same, it is 
hard not to feel that a tidier and more 
consecutive account of what Most did, 
what he thought and why he thought it 
would have been a lot more use. After 
all, what the average curious reader 
will know about Most is that he was 
excessively optimistic about the possi- 
bilities of dynamite, and that he 
thought that terrorism against the rich 
and powerful would bring capitalism 
crashing down. 

The title of his most famous book 
reinforces the popular impression: Re- 
vohulonaere Krlegswissenschaft: Ein 
Handbuchlein zurAnleitung betreffend 
Gebrauches und Hertellung von Nltro- 
Glycerin, Dynamit, Schiessbaumwolle. 
Knallquecksilber, Bomben, Brana- 
saetzen, Giften U.S.W.. It is no good 
Trautmann trying to defend Most 
against the raockeiy of Bismarck (who 
picked up the anarchist’s cookbook in 
the Reichstag and simply roared with 
laughter) by pointing out that vou 


was less central to this brand of 
anarchism than Ihe popular impression 
has it. ft is not quite true that Train- 
mann gives us nothing along these 
lines, but he gives us nothing svs 
tematic. 1 

Most’s career would in any event 
' almost defy careful telling. His life was 
a hand-to-mouth, gaol-to-gaol and 
place-to-place one, with emotional, 
financial and political disaster never 
more than a step away. He was bom in 
Augsburg in 1846; lie lost his mother at 
the age of ten and acquired a savage 
stepmother; among his schoolmasters, 
one was sufficiently sadistic to be’ 
identified as insane; religion and au- 
thority became natural targets for 
ridicule and revolt. At twelve he 
became an apprentice bookbinder, and 
at seventeen set out to see if life was 
better elsewhere. By the time he was 
twenty-five he had been gaoled for 
high treason in Austria and then 
exiled. Back in Germany, he alter- 
nated between increasingly influential 
work in the Social Democratic party 
and periods in prison; the passing of 
the Anti-Socialist Law in 1878 drove 
him out of Germany for good. Threi 


really can kill people by blowing them 
up. Nobody denies that; what they 
deny is that terrorism will make a dent 
on a really determined state, or that 
what terrorism will achieve will be 
anarchism rather than more repres- 
sion. What is needed is either some 
explanation of why, in the context, the 
case for terrorism was stronger than it 
looks, or why the case for terrorism 


1882 he left for America, where he 
lived until his death in 1906. 

His fortunes rose and fell with those 
of the socialist left generally, and his 
liberty was cut short each time there 
was a Red Scare. After the Haymarkel 
riot in 1887, and after the shooting of 
McKinley, he was gaoled for a year on 
Blackwell’s Island; after Alexander 
Berkman's attempt on Henry Frick, 
however, nothing worse befell him 
than a horse-whipping from Emma 
Goldman - he ana Berkman had both 
been her lovers, but Most had de- 
nounced the attempted assassination in 
Freiheit. It was a career which, not 
surprisingly, was agreed by both en- 
emies and supporters to be extremely 
“picturesque’’; whether it was anything 
more than that it would need a more 
orthodox treatment than Professor 
Trautmann’s to decide. But for lovers 
of the picturesque - especially in its 
more Gothick and disordered forms - 
The' Voice of Terror will do well 
enough. 


Crime and recrimination 
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At mld-oyening on Ascension Thurs- 
day, May 10, 1923, a Soviet career 
diplomat called Vatslav Vorovsky 
was dining with two colleagues at the 
•Hotel Cecil In Lausanne, where he 
had .arrived two weeks earlier to rep- 
resent thp Soviet . Government at the 
Peace Cdnference on the Near East, 
The three men were . immersed In a 
lively conversation when a stranger 
walked over from a nearby table, 
pulled out a gun, and with a cry of 
That’s for the Comraurilsts 1 ’, fired 


assailant, he fired several " more 
shots, wounding them both. He then 
.surrendered his gun to the head wai- 
ter, and allowed himself to be led 
into the hotel lobby, where he 
waited patiently, even cheerfully, for 
the police to arrive, telling anyone 
who would listen that he had fired 
on the Russians In order to avenge 
the deaths of his father and his unde 
under Ihe Bolshevik regime. He 
turned out to be an fimigrd White 
officer, Maurice 1 Conradi, bom in St 
Petersburg of Swiss parentage, .who 
had volunteered for the Russian 
army, had been wounded and deco- 
rated several times, and after serving 
wM a, White Army unit during the 
Civil War had been Evacuated from 
the Crimea to Gallipoli. From there, 
he eventually' made his way to 
Switzerland , Where he expressed ' his : 


- Hens HP2;4T E J he eventually made 1 

>]■ 4 tv' ' • -I V ~ ", . •*".!![ .. I Switzerland, where he e 
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determination to kill a Bolshevik 
leader. 

At any other time, personal 
vengeance might have seemed a 
sufficient motive for Conradl's ac- 
tion. But May 1923 was a time of 
peculiar stress in relations between, 
the Soviet Government and the 
Western powers. With Lenin in- 
capacitated by a stroke, the Soviet 
leadership itself seemed uncertain of 
its direction. On. the one hand, it 
was cautiously trying to establish 
normal relations with Western gov- 
ernments. On the other, it saw re- 
curring spectres of renewed imperial- 
,1st intervention. It was only two days 
before the murder of Vorovsky that 
Lord Curzop had issued his cele- 
brated ultimatum to the Soviet lead- 
ers. complaining of various Soviet 
activities, and threatening to -break 
off relations between the two gov- 
ernments. In Soviet eyes, the murder 
of Vorovsky . looked very much like a 
Roister new element .in an Orches- 
trated campaign against 1 the Sdviet 
regime. The Soviet authorities -'in- 
cluding the Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Chicherin, were already in- 
censed with the Swiss Government 
for falling to give Vorovsky proper 
accreditation to the Lausanne Con- 
ference; 'It turned out, furthermore, 
that Conradi had not acted entirely 
on his own; but, through the Russian 
Red Cross in Geneva,, had been in 
close contact : with another gmigrd 
White officer, Arcadius (Arkadi) 
Polunin, who had given him both 
moral encouragement and financial 
help. . Polunin had, in : fact, been 
arrested as an accomplice : to the 
murder. But the Soviet authorities 
suspected that he and Conradi were 
merely the visible Instrument* of a 
much Wider .Conspiracy. : 

It was thus, inevitable that : wheii 
thti trial opened in the Lausanne 
Coqr( ip. early November 192? its 


criminal origins were soon almost 
buried beneath a welter of conflict-' 
inn political claims and charges. The 
defence understandably made much 
of the sufferings of Conradl’s family 
during and after the October Re- 
volution, and tried to convert the 
trial into a general indictment of 
Bolshevism. On the opposing tide, 
the plaintiffs - Vorovsky’s wife and 
daughter, and his two associates, Jah 


Arens and Maxim Divilkovsky - 
were represented by counsel, includ- 
ing a Soviet lawyer from Moscow, 
wno tried strenuously to paint a pic- 
ture of a broadly-based anti- 
communist movement involving va- 
rious factions among the White Rus- 


Communist movement involving va- 
rious factions among the White Rus- 
sian Smigrds, with the backing of the 


capitalist powers. In the final out- 
come, the nine-member Swiss jury 
foiled to produce the six votes neces- 
sary for conviction, and both defenr '-. 
dents were acquitted. 

.Alfred Erich Senn is an acknow- 
ledged .'authority, on ; Soviet-Swiss . re- 
lations and on the role of Russian 
6minr6s in Switzerland. The subject 
of. this study is admittedly a footnote 
to history', and much though Conradj 
longed to provoke a .new anti- 
Bolshevik campaign, his action in 
Lausanne remained limited in 
consequence?. It continued, howev-. 
er.' to provoke recriminations be- 
tween Moscow and the Swiss Con- 
federation for nearly a quarter of a 
century; it was not until 1946 that 
the two governments finally agreed 
to establish diplomatic relations, 
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Paradise rationalized 


ANDREW MILNER: 

John Milton and the English Revolu- 


By Robin Robbins 

reject feudal deference to authority (he freedom of the human will in 
(even that of the Bible, where it Paradise Lost. God. though omni- 
appears incompatible with reason): scient. is reduced after his first causa- 


A Study in the Sociology of Litera- 
ture For Milner. Milton’s philosophical Paradise Lost we have not Hie 

24gnn Macmillan £15 position corresponds to the historical actively participant, anthropomor- 

5 333 27134 3 position of his class, defined accord- phic figure of Genesis - “Rather he 

' ' - ■ ... ing lo Goldmunn: rationalism suits is abstract reason itself’. (Milner 

. . the bourgeois class criticizing feudal might profitably have seized on the 
Cries the stall-reader: Bless usl A dominance and proposing a new use of the word "If - extraordinary 
book on Milton spattered with such order; emp jricism suits bourgeois for an omniscient being - in in. 117.) 
terms as bourgeois and capitalism ! apo | ogetics f or the status quo j n a God the Father turned a school di- 
Aji a them a! , and totters back to dominant bourgeois society. Comus v ' ne * s no * a recent notion, but Mil- 
Cornmon Room for a stiffener. His js shown to contain , as wel | ^ the ner seems right to argue that Mil- 
leaving «s h,s loss, a carefully con- Qbvjous cen|raJ opposition of lhe ton’s God, rather than a backward- 
ectved and justified study of the rela- con5|anti ral i ona j t individual mind to ^olmg feudal concept, emulating 


he puts no faith in “the weak and lion of existence to the role of ?. pec- 
fallible office of the senses". lator. The consequence is tliut in 

For Milner. Milton’s Dhilosonhic.il Paradise Lost we have not (lie 


cquence is tliut in 
we have not the 
)ant. anthropomor- 
enesis - “Rather he 


i_ L-i'.f. wiiatniu, luiiunaj, mumuuai m 

n^nJminnnr e /n uns,able animal passion, the ex 
those predominant in conflic[ in Mi fr on - s soriety . 


lion of Milton's philosophy, beliefs 
and values to those predominant in 

his society, and their influence on Hn'T nronosai for a luVt distribu- rationalism which, carried lo the end toration, there were no theatres 

and expression through his works, thm of weallnfs'that i drbhe"s>'ri'oT tJwu-Milton .look -it),, open lo write for; if after, it would 

Though Andrew Milner takes as his p ur | tan revolutionary Equally dear- Is atheistic. He is almost rationalized hardly have suited Ihe current appe- 

starting-point Ihe Marxist dicta that ly Comus’s values are those associ- an ^ abstracted out of existence, tite lor heroic extravanganza and 

literary production is dependent on f'j w :.i. .u e Cavaliers (and notably Whereas other participants in the libertine comedy). 


external Aquinas while demanding unthinking 
y. The obedience, is the product of a 


politics, sociology and critical theory 
should possess a wide knowledge of 
imaginative literature. Yet an aware- 
ness of this limitation cun be ex- 
pected, and should have prevented 
such superficial wrang-hcatledness as 
“Who, after all, apari from profes- 
sional scholars, today reads L' Alleg- 
ro or II Penscroso ?" (more common 
readers, most of us would wager, 
than tackle Paradise Regained ); or, 
on Samson Agonistes not being in- 
tended for the stage: “Milton no 
doubt shared in this common Puritan 
prejudice against the dramatic form” 
(apart from his admiration of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, and his 
writing of Conms. if Samson Agon- 
istes was written before the Res- 
toration, there were no theatres 


Because Milner is trying to synthe- 
size a world-vision for Milton, he is 
ready to swallow the rationalization 
in Defensh • Secunda at the tracts on 
divorce, education and censorship as 
planned parts of a libertarian prog- 
ramme. The historian who sees more 
than coincidence between historical 
events and the later poems should 
surely see more than coincidence be- 
tween these pamphlets and Milton's 
marital difficulties, meeting Samuel 
Hartiib. and troubles with cen- 
sorship. 

For such judicious scepticism we 
may turn to Christopher Hill's Mil- 
ton and the English Revolution, 
which, moreover, devotes an appen- 
dix lo the problematic dating of 
Samson Agonistes. According to Mil- 
ner,- -his 

when Hifl’s appeared in I v/L Ldnse- 
quently, he initiates comparison only 
in a final fifteen-page note. Here Ue 
criticizes Hill's account of the politics 
of the revolutionary period as cur- 
sory, in that it fails to distinguish 
between Independents and more 
radical allies such as the Levellers. 
Thus, according to Milner, Hill’s 
"third culture” “collapses into two 
opposed political groupings which 
opposed each other [in the debates] 
at Putney and later [in the Leveller 
mutiny] at Burford”. Milner also ac- 
cuses Hill of comparing partial 
aspects of the content of Milton’s 
work with partial aspects of the 
works of others and of historical 
events. In contrast, Milner claims to 
analyse and reconstitute Milton's 
world vision as a totality. 

Nevertheless, even if one does not 
in the end accept Hill’s synthesis, his 
literary acumen is sharper, his scope 
far wider, his documentation more 
thorough than Milner’s, so that, 
albeit by the way, one learns more 
from the earlier book about the 
seventeenth-century context of Mil- 
ton’s ideas. Milner’s narrow sociolo- 
gical and structuralist viewpoint is 
both a Strength and a limitation: 
while encouraging claims to greater 
importance than they possess, it does 
afford clearly defined and thought- 
provoking insights into Milton as 
thinker and revolutionary, if not as a 
poet. 


to synthe- 


uicrary production is ueramuem on „ ted wilh the Cavaliers (and notably wnereas otner 

extra-literary realities, and th.it eco- eX p rL » ssc j by Carew in "A Rap- story, not only Satan, Adam, and liisnotonlyinthcprimarylitcra- 
ikniiic facion play a special role in lure -j jj l . j b ma£ j e !o represent con- Eye, but even angels and lesser dc- lure ,j, at Milner's reading seems 
the determination of the nature of a scrV atism in yet another respect; Mil- v, ^ s ' ® re endowed, as one would cx- parochial. Tlie literary critics of 
society, he docs nothing so crude as ncr p 0 ; nls out that “The Comus who P cct fwm u writer who is a Proles- w hom be rather easily disposes (or 
to set up philosophical or sociology stan( j s f or i r jt cs ’ an( j 'canon luws' janl individualist (and, what Milner easily follows) are for the most part 
al criteria, let alone political ortho- a g a j ns t 'mere moral bubble’ speaks ignores, a successor of Shakespeare), suc |, as appeared on undergraduate 
doxy, as standards of litera nr worth. lhe | an g Ua g C Q f Archbishop Laud”, wlh memorable personality, it is reading- list 5 twenty years ago. 

He also eschews the vulgar fallacy of r , . . hardly more possible, for doctrinal .. ® 

regarding literature as a product The issue of sexual temperance in rea80 ns, for God to exist as a person . 
solely of collective forces; “ Paradise Comus is, of course, only part of the than j t j s f or Milton’s Holy Spirit. jjjjfy r,° 

/vi«f was after all written bv John overall conflict between reason and . neatly fit the argument. Of Miltons 

Milton and not bv a select commit- passion which in turn is only one The political historian s approach W ords in the Dcfenslo, “if any law or 
tee of defeated Protestant revolu- constituent of Milton's all-embracing Paradise Regained produces the cus t Qm be contrary to the law of 
fonaries " Froteslanl revolu rationalist philosophy. Over a decade thesis that the characteristic tone of God| oI mture, or of reason, it 


participants 
Satan, Adi 


ignores, a successor of Shakespeare), suc |, as appeared on undergraduate 
with memorable personality, it is re ad ing- lists twenty years ago. 
hardly more possible, for doctrinal M n 

reasons, for God to exist as a person *hnt i!, 

than It ii for Milton's Holy Spirit. “ th d “?e? 1 r l* h VS 


tionanes. iater i in “l^'i'd bunprompt "the'agVTo the poem is due to fatigue not in the ought to be looked upon as null 'and 

Marx and Engels (and Raymond it their dogs", t £ c political aspect individual poet but in the revolution- VO id M , Milner asserts “It is not the 

illiamei ara minfan tn rnttlfP rlpflf !* r ... . . _ f . r mnuamant In iha thrAO tnmnfa. ^ I- ■ ■ iL. 


The political historian's approach 
to Paradise Regained produces the 
thesis that the characteristic tone of 


More damaging is a tendency 
simply to disregard what does not 
neatly fit the argument. Of Milton's 
words in the Dcfenslo, “if any law or 
custom be contrary to the law of 
God, of nature, or of reason, it 
ought to be looked upon as null and 


Williams) are quoted to make dear up p ermost f w ith Milton making 
that from the beginning intelligent true fiberty conditional upon know- 
Maixists, while denouncing (too | e{ j e of trut b wisdom, and virtue, 
sweepmgly) “the ahistoncal idealism (justifiably) makes much of 

characteristic of literary-critical explanation in the last 

nrlhnonvu" u/p.rp nnt nntihnff in- ■ . ■ # n . S»_ _ r 


. 1 — . n. . ■ * iTunibi ( jUdiiiiDi/ij j uinnka iiiuvii vs . ■ . . » 

characteristic of literary-critical M irWf c explanation in the last reason and passion, he turns in the 

orthodoxy", were not positing in- book of Paradise Lost of why divine second, with the enticemente to 

stead a simplistic economic determm- justice permitted Ni mro d to inaugu- liberate God’s people and dethrone 

ism. Nevertheless, they provided no rate monarchy' the libertine ruler, to "an assessment 

comprehensively worked-out theory of the relative merits of both quietis- 

of literature: for this Milner turns to Yet sometimes nations will dedine so tic and activistic responses to politic- 

the genetic structuralism of Gold- low al oppression”. Milner attributes the 

! LI. inWniM Cmm matii* Mtkiflh lO that tin _ £ : L . a Jar, aArP 


ary movement. In the three tempta- w itten law, then, but rather the no- 
tions Milner sees Milton ns treating written law of reason which is para- 
of two Issues. Having disposed in the mount”; not only orthodox theolo- 
first of the expected conflict between gi a ns and jurists, but probably Mil- 
reason and passion, he turns in the ( Qn himself would have been dis- 


ism. Nevertheless, they provided no J rate mc £ archy: 
comprehensively worked-out theory 1 

of literature: for this Milner turns to Yet sometime) 
the genetic structuralism of Gold- 
mann in his earlier work, for whom From virtue, i 
( reductively, one may object) “com- , . . . , 

prehension is the bringing to. light' of- , j u Sticp»,-W’d 
B significant structure immanent in Deprives them of their 
the object studied". v 

For the sociologist of literature Their Inward lost. 


pleased by this silent telescoping of 
the law of God and Natural Law into 
the reason by which they may be 
known, whatever supremacy as arbi- 
ter. is accorded to the last. Later 
Milner claims that in arguing “God 


virtue, which is reason, that no victory of quietism here to a depress- Nature bid the same" Abdiel 

fa.!? 0 "®' ing recognition of the successful rep- .asserts “that God and .Nature are 


outward 

liberty. 


Milner’s declared function) who sets vidual men and nations receive what indisputably advocates political ac- 
out to compare the internal struc- diey deserve, and that what they lion, the securing of external free- 
tures of literary works with the social deserve is judged against a scale on dom by one who has recovered his 
structures which he presumes to have w hich passion ranks lowest, and internal freedom, his wisdom and his 
given rise to them, Goldmann pro- re ason supreme. virtue, the argument that this repre- 

vides a theory of mediation. Adopt- T doctrine of reward xnti 8 re 8« inin B ty MiRon of his 

tag this. Milner look, no. for J JSSgwm bevond ft* ST'd-tSE 


^ _ . . « . - asserts "that ood ana .Nature are 

^»wJo^a6tdi*wt^er^eR«^toraT.jp lC s*enriaJij^one”; thoiigh on fhri fbJ- 
tion. The third temptation he sees as (owing page we are reminded that 
merely an enactment of the divine ' Miitcrn believed in a "God who is 
supremacy proved in the first two. reflS011| ] a w, and truth". Agreement 

among entities is not identity. In fact 
the confusion of God and Nature is 
one of Camus’s sophistries. 


a direct structural homolog 
tween Individual works of 
ture and the nature of socia 


which passion 
reason supreme 


and punishment goes far 1 
be- of traditional Christianity 


“SW- iiKSS libns of the late 1660s, 


irks of "litera- points out, Milton is a meritocrat rnSliSn. 

l° m . t0 P to^bottom: in Heayra the oVe r this date is avoided 


ture and the world vision of the ralseo to me inrcmai tnrone. muron “The movement from 

social clan lo which the writer u not a democrat la either a , even- ^J’i'irSr™ 
belong,, and on the other, that teenth-centniy or a modem aetae. 
vmrKaion and .hemal , octal life and thua, A d hi, mdlrnl inde- 

of the times. oendence, not to be idenffled with ^ an d we are thua led to the 

The social class to which Milton cqncnMlon that the composition of 


to the bJSS tafkflta ZSFS*. 


world vision and the real social life and thus, for all his radical inde 
of the times. pendence, not to be identified witl 

The social class to which Milton JL® Levellere. ta Mfiner a wwds^ QOQouiiiuii mm uk wiupuauivu m 
belonged Milner defines, unsurpn- Bourgeois individualism challenges Smson Agonies must postdate that 
singly, as the bourgeoisie, and the not the inegalitarianism per se of q{ both Paradise Lost and Paradise 
world vision produced in that class feudalism, bur gather its non- Regairte( j» jj e gg i argB questions. All 
during the revolutionary period as a meritocratic basis . He £oes on to jt s * perS uasi V e force inheres in the 

rationalist one. He sees two stBges in point out the inadequacy of C. S. — 5 _ -» — i *• — .-*» - 

its development, one triumphant, as Lms s suggestion that the centra 
its programme seemed victorious, principles upon which Paradise Lost 


postdate that 
and Paradise 
luestions. All 
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bit out the inadei 


one problematically embattled, alter 
file failure of the ■lnterregnupv.. Cen- 
tral to this rationalism 'was an 'empn- 


itig from a 

asis on the supremacy of the discrete socio-political angle or not, ib what ... , e J i 

individual, in religious terms on pri- sort of hierarchy it displays. Perhaps it is the strain of twisting l 

vate interpretation of the Bible. The Milner attributes the perception recalcitrant materials to fit his thesw 
other rationalist priority was free- ti, at th e p a U was not a matter simply [ hat ma Jf e £. Milner lapse into sue* 
dom, both external poutical liberty D f disobedience but essentially “the insupportable assertions tar that, , tor-, 
as sought by the Independents and triumph of passion over reason" to ® entc . d - !( we „f rt? 

(what distinguished them and Milton gnurat’s study of 1924. It is, of • wth . reproaches of God, 

nom other radicals such as Ranters « ntd as St Greonrv. fol- with ills present sufferings, and with. 


vate interpretation of the Bible. 


Perhaps it is the strain of twisting 
recalcitrant materials to fit his thesis 


other rationalist priority was free- 
dom, both external poutical liberty 
as sought by the Independents and 


(what distinguished them and 
from other radicals such as ] 


other radicals such as Ranters course, as old as St Gregory,. fol 


and Levellers) internal freedom of 
reason from dominance by passion, 
which alone qualified men for exter- 
nal freedom. 

Milton’s dear espousal of the 
radical opposition of reason to pas- 
sion which is fundamental to 
rationalism is in itself sufficient re- 


lowed by standard ' commentators w “ S &nin 

such as Peferius, and in any case then » a J v . e 7 |j«. Sf t ^ 

EvV would have been saved from the poem, fo.|iiff«ely-'ttet_ ii r ; 
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follows their, trail, gives a graphic acrount of the persecution of the 
Armenians by the Turks and describes their early history. His new book 
includes such varied topics as the -Armenians'. cantnbu(tona to art, 
architecture^ music, cooking, business, literature and other aspects of 
international 


this perception does much to explain 

the robta^i^riAty and oo.L defeat of reS”. T1 Us is rubbish. 


distinguish rationalism, which, saw 
knowledge, as internally constructed 
. by the active! tnjnd;i from the empir- 
Idsm which in 'England largely suc- 
ceeded it and viewed the mind father . 
as a passive recipient of sehse- 
impresslons. : Not only does Milton 


buttal of the sloppy conception of ^hisloriMl idealism” of Uterary ctI- 
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Bar-room bluster 


By John Lucas 


KHvmiflgh's Weekly 
A Journal of Luc future and Pol i lies 

Goldsmith Press, Marlinslmvii Ud, 
The Ciirnigh, Cn Kildare. £20 
< paperback, £12). 
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Kavanagh's Weekly, the title is scunc- 
ihing of h misnomer, and not merely 
because others wrote for ir during its 
brief, thirteen-week life. (They in- 
clude Myles Na jeCopulecn.) Shift 
the apostrophe behind the s and you 
have a more accurate picture’ of 
those responsible for the paper: for 
its contents and its appearance. In 
his introduction to the present edi- 
tion Prter Knvnn.wih li-ritcx that 
"Patrick’s genius iiloue illumiimics 
each page”. Yet the fact is that it 
was Peter’s money - some X2.INJU of 
it - which made publication possible 
in the first place, it was Peter who 
acted as publisher, and for good me- 
asure he wrote many of the iO.llUl) 
words necessary far each of the 
weekly parts, including all the pieces 
on America, which appeared over 
the name of John L. Flanagan. If he 
Is modest a bom his own role it may 
be because the tone of Kavanagl/s 


Wtvkiv was largely determined by 
Patrick. For it is certainly the ease 
(hat llie columns written* by Peter 
exhibit die same kind of parochial 
in-fighting and range of bar -room 
insults that characterize Patrick's 
journalism: and Kavanagh's Weekly 
.is, I think, mostly a matter of tone, 
one set by such remarks ns “Mr 
Austin Clarke, the reviewer”. 

Reading through the pages of the 
Weekly, you can see why it created 
something of a stir in Dublin when it 
first appeared. It has about it a 
brush, school -boyish, nose- thumbing 
humour; and if you happened to be 
part of the world it thumped away at 
you might hove fell hurl by one of 
its more accurate blows. But which 
were they? At this distance it is 
almost impossible to tell, and to be 
honest it is not clear why the paper 
should have been thought worthy of 
reprinting. For rite truth is that" by 
and large Kuvain/vh's Weekly is pom 
stuff. It is often badly written - no 
duuht the need to meet deadlines 
explains, though it docs not excuse, 
much of this; and it is stuffed out 
with the kind of dreary and opinion- 
ated nonsense, of which the follow- 
ing is a typical example: 

Women are wise in their genera- 
tion and in their instincts, but 
when they abandon their perceiv- 
ing bodies for their suon dried up 


w — nisigiii ■■ 

The poetry of the troubles 

~~ Poets" (written in epistolary tetra- (1976), v 


brains they become intolerable. 
The body with its feelings, its 
instincts, provides women with a 
source of wisdom hut they lack the 
analytic detachment to expolil 
|sic]" it in literature. The great 
writer is the man wliu has in him 
sonic of this feminine capacity for 
perceiving with the body. This 
femininity, however, is not to be 
confused with homosexuality 
though it often looks like a 
tendency in that direction. 

Anyone who listened in on the 
semi-drunken saloon-bar chat of 
literary London in the 195Us will be 
in a good position to recognize thru 
behind such drivel lies the inevitable, 
slurred appeal to quotations from, 
among others, Donne (“one might 
almost say, her body thought”) and 
Baudelaire, (O femme dangereuse, 6 
.sCiJui.->iiii(!> L-liiiifil.s. 1 "). Hut dial docs 
not niHkc it any the less drivel. 

Kavanagh’s Weekly was perhaps pre- 
dominantly concerned with Dublin 
politics. But this is of no great in- 
terest unless one can understand 
such politics in their context. It is a 
major criticism of this facsimile edi- 
tion that it provides no annotation 
whatsoever, which means that a 
good deal of the paper's polemic is 
virtually pointless. To say this is not 
to deny one can gain an occasional 
insight into the way in which Patrick 


Kuvunagh was, or felt himself to be, 
or was prepared to project himself 
as, the rug tic outsider, totally at 
odds with those Irish orthodoxies 
which he saw as standing in the way 
of his own chance of recognition, lii 
the lentil number, for example, there 
is mi attack oil the Irish recognition. 
In the tenth number, for example, 
there is an attack on (lie Irish 
bourgeoisie, which according to 
Kavanagh 

is the enemy of every fine ami 
enlarging idea. That class has got 
a tremendous grip on the Twenty- 
six Countries; in Dublin they 
operate almost as a secret society; 
they are interlocked among the 
directorates of various large 
societies; touch one and you 
touch them all. 

This bourgeoisie is almost en- 
tirely die creation of that noted 
American, Eainon de Valera. Be- 
hind his great black clerical cloak 
they operate. They have power 
an J they are very charming. They 
are in a vague way supporters of 
the Arts. They are afraid of no- 
thing for they know that they 
have the money and can control 
all thought by shutting out from 
the sources of money anyone who 
might look like exposing them. 

There can be no doubt that in that 
final sentence Kavanagh is thinking 


of himself. What one therefore ei 
pects is something in the way of 
exposure, some miming of name? 
But it never comes. And this is why 


aside the slap-happy attacks on such 
sucrctl cows as De Valera, Parnell 
and the Church, and more or less all 
that remains is bluster. 

Weekly falls remarkably short of th e 
mark when it comes to the kinds of 
facts which are the essence of good 
journalism. Indeed, it is short of am- 
facts. The pieces with most meat on 
them are those which Peter Kava- 
nagh wrote about the goings-on of 
the Irish in America, but although 
they remind one of the tact that 
Irisn-American is an important cultu- 
ral phenomenon, they none the 
seem marginal to what surely ought 
to have been the paper’s main con- 
cern: to provide detailed informa- 
tion about political and cultural 
affairs in Dublin. Unfortunately, 
Kavanagh's Weekly lacks a sense of 
detail. 

It also lacks good poems. Several 
of those printed in its pages - either 
over Patrick Kavanagh's own name 
or over various pseudonyms - found 
their way into the Collected Poems, 
but none is among his better work. 
And that, I am afraid, is true of the 
Weekly ns a whole. 


By Doug las Dunn 

MICHAEL LONGLEY: 

Selected Poems 1963-1980 

63pj^, Wake Forest University Press. 
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Michael LoAgleyV Selected Poems is 
published by a little-known American 
university press, presumably to intro- 
duce his work to American renders. 
But a British edition would not be a 
luxury. After all. the way in which a 
distinguished contemporary poet 
selects from his first seventeen years of 
writing Is significant for the readers 
who have been following his work, 
especially as, in this case, Long ley's 
first three collections are out of prim. 

Langley’s first book. No Continuing 
City (1969), established at once that he 
was at home with the colloquial and 
natural as well as with artifice. Interes- 
tingly enough, the seven poems re- 
printed from that book do not include 
those which, through a refreshing 
technical accomplishment, recom- 
mended themselves at the time - 
poems like "Epithalamion", “A Per- 
sonal Statement”and u The Hebrides". 

His development suggests a slow 
riddance of the more noticeable res- 
traints of formalism, an affectionate 
departure from rhyme and metre 
rather than a trite rejection of what enn 
be achieved through traditional means. 
Verse, however, is still the ground on 
which Longley’s writing is founded. In 
An Exploded View (1973).. he intro- 
X u— — 4Ui . ¥ » rajwqw WB Troubles, an’ 
experience against which poetic techni- 
que (let alone imagination) had to 
contend In ways that to most of us are 
hardty imaginable. "Wounds” is in- 
cluded, and lwo of his “Letters to Iijsh 


Poets" (written in epistolary tetra- 
meters). That book was interesting, 
too, for its portrayal of imaginary 
landscapes - “Ghost Town”, “The 
Fairground", “The Island” and “Cara- 
van” - the sort of places to which the 
mind retires when more immediate 
subjects are offensively beyond a wri- 
ter’s temperament. Of these only 
“Caravan' has been selected, while no 
room has been found for the excellent 
"Alibis". 

As a result, a leader already familiar 
with Longley's work might find his 
attention re-ai reeled to such poems as 
"Casualty”, which is worth comparing 
with Derek Mahon's "Matthew vT 
29-30”. In Longley's case, an animal 
cadaver is observed as it is reduced by 
the elements, until 

. ... something (hat had followed 
Fox and crow was desperate for 
A last morsel and was 
Other than the wind and rain- 

In Mahon’s poem, the speaker reduces 
himself by imaginary surgery until he 
becomes nothing: “Only then was I fit 
for human society." Mahon's poem is 
sheer bravura; its wit is macabre and 
fascinating. Longley’s poem reaches 
much the same conclusion, an attain- 
ment of spirit; and it is at least possible 
that in each case the intuition under- 
lying them is generated by political 
loathing. They read like exercises in 
sacrificial purification. 

A comparison of' what Umgtay has 
chosen to reprint with one's own 
expectations provokes an appreciation 1 
of nis remarkable consistency. It is that 
level of competence - 1 do not remem- 
ber reading a poem by Longley Which 
was noticeably bad - which has led 
some readers to think of his work as 
unexciting' and others to welcome it as 
exemplary for the clearness of its 
jrpagery: what some see as his original- 
ity others, no doubt, have seen as 
merely fastidious. (Admittedly, his 
third book,' MAh- Lying on A Wall 


(1976), was, if not a disappointment, 
then less concerned with new subjects 
and techniques than one might have 
hoped.) Longley's poetry is impressive 
for its skill, its cadences, and the 
naturalness of the voice speaking with- 
in it. It is to his misfortune that the 
poems take time to exert their full 
mystery: he is the sort of writer whose 
work is easily undervalued. An imagin- 
ing, sensuously compassionate poet, 
he is «r bis best when nis experience of 
nature blends into and nourishes his 
-equally vivid sense of love and death, 
as in "Mayo" or “Obsequies". Wisely, 
he has reprinted his domestic poem 
“Company", but not, unfortunately, 
"Ars Poelica" or “The Swim", both of 
which are equally good. 


Red branch sagas 


As a nature poet , Longley is as much Samuef Fe 


fascinated by botany as by animals, and 
his Selected Poems offers at least a 
sample of this. A poem like “The Linen 
Workers" testifies to his status as a 
citizen whose Irish commitments are at 
the service of place and nature, love 
and art. It may be these which equip 
him to write moving human elegies. 
His compassion and clean narrative 
line are both wonderfully effective, in 
‘‘Mayo Monologues" (from his- recent 
book The Echo Gate). Three new 


By Patricia Craig 

MAMA TYMOCZKO (translator): 

Two Death Tales from the Ulster 
Cycle 

The Death of Cu Roi and the Death 
of Cu Chulainn 

110pp. The Dolmen Press. £8.50. 
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It is just over a century since Stan- 
dish O'Grady “discovered" Cuchu- 
lainn. His prose adaptation of stories 
from the Red Branch saga is almost 
the equal of Macphereorrs Ossian as 
an example of (he process of 
travestying original material. Sir 
Samuel Ferguson got a bit closer to 
the Old Irish spirit, but not much: 
his Cuchulainn is a fine Victorian 


poems close the book: “Patchwork", 
‘The Third Light" and “The White 
Butterfly". The first and third of these, 

lilra manv rtfUawi T itMnUu 1 ., 


embodiment of knightly virtues - "of 
fixed obedience, discipline, and pati- 
ence. / Heroic courage, and protect- 
ing valour." Yeats, who admired 
Ferguson, soon produced his own 
version of the Red Branch hero (a 
more dignified and subtle one): 

. . now the war-rage in Cuchulain 
woke". By the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, prose retellings of the 
Ulster tales - among them those by 
Douglas Hyde and T. W. Rolleston 


like many others of Longley’s poems 
(for example, “The Linen Industry”) 
are discreetly feminine but far from 
effeminate. Longley is one of the few 
poets Writing who has had the candour 
to draw extensively from the anima of 
his personality. Apart from the excell- 
ence of bis writing - which is important 
enough - it is (hat release into gentle- 
ness and into an affection which seems 
bewildered but always benevolent, 
always strange, always at an imagined 
angle to reality, that makes his. work a 
cryciat and' instructive part pf .oiir 
contemporary poetry. 
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had begun to proliferate. 

There were 1 fewer attempts at liter- 
al translation. (Whitley Stokes, as 
Maria Tvmoczko notes, translated 
excerpts from The Death of Cu Chu- 
lainn into English, and later contri- 
buted to a translation into French of 
the prose sections from that tale, as 
well as pieces of the poetry.) The 
difficulties facing scholars were enor- 
mous. The Rea Branch cycle goes 
back to the Old Irish period 1 the 
sixth to twelfth centuries), and exists 1 : 
in two main versions! one Old; Irish, 
the bther recast in Middle Irish. 
“The passages were passed on by 
copyists who often did not under- 
stand the forms in them, or, worse 
yet, thought - they did and ‘mod- 
ernized* (he spellings”, Mrs Tymocz- 
ko says in , her. introduction. As a 
consequence the texts are rife with 
obscurities and ambiguities. Errors 
piled up and -were perpetuated. In 
some cases it is doubtful whether the 
tales have survjyed in their entirety. 
Of those “whose structure remained • 
unchanged later”, Patrick Power 
wrote in A Literary History of Ire- ' 
land, “all tend to taper '.off after an.: 
impressive beginning add often end '! 
in a jumble of half-ninth and notes.” 


one taken from the twelfth-century 
Book of Leinster and the other from 
the fourteenth-century Yellow Book 
of Lecan , partly, she says, to supple- 
ment Thomas Kinselia’s selection in 
The Tain (1969); and also to correct 
the common view of Cuchulainn as a 
hero without blemish. (Cuchulainn Is 
the usual anglicized form of Cii Chit- 
lainn, two words.) The tales are [Ink- 
ed; Cuchulainn is responsible for the 
death of Curoi Mac Dairi, and, in 
turn, is despatched by Curoi’s son 
Lugaid. Each killing is accomplished 
In the midst of ritual acts, magic, the 
breaking of taboos and elaborate 
portents. As an unenchanted com- 
mentator (Magnus MacLean) re- 
marked sternly in 1902, "The Celtic 
imagination has hore full play, un- 
trammelled by the limitations of 
physical science and modem 
thought". 

Head-hunting was the sport of 
these Iron Age warriors: a bloody 
business, "While they were butcher- 
ing each other around the hiUfort, 
Cuchulainn sheared off the man's 
head and set fire to the fort", we 
read in Maria Tymoczko’s version. 
Cuchulainn’s prowess is formidable; 
"He split forty breasts and one hun- 
dred skulls.” we’re reminded of the 
later Gaelic poems of abundance In 
the list of Cuchulainn's fearsome 
deeds and in Ferchertne's “Eulogy 
of CuRoi": 

CuRoi granted me 
Ten holdings 
of Daire’s sons 
ten slavewomen 
ten golden bridles 
ten noble horses 
ten bordered garments 
. ten cauldrons ... 

so it goes on. Mrs Tymoczko’s 
method of translating is similar to 
Thomas V- Kinsella’s; -she-, town* 
attempted to reproduce features of 
early Irish syntax and phraseology! 
but aims instead at -a functional 
rendering in current English. The 
scholar’s objective, unlike that oMhe 
popularizes and retellers who often 
collate several versions in order to 
arrive at a coherent narrative, is 
fidelity to the originals - interpola- 
tions, lacunae and all. Mrs Tymocz- 
ko hasn’t tampered' unnecessarily 
with the form or the style of these 
early tales; and she has added a 
valuable introduction and extensive 
notes, all of which makes this a 
thoroughly satisfactory, unimpeach- 
able ^dltlopi 


' \ Maria Tyiricjczko hafc' undertaken: 
Lthe tmi^IaUdn ; .of,tyfp^death tales”, 
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Launching on the marriage market 


By Victoria Glendinning 

verve niul preciosity of vocabulary - vvill he prosecuted under the Vagran- 
are the major set-pieces of the novel. cy Acts 1 ’. This story is set in IK81-X2. 
There are dinners, and a Castle hall, The hundred years are up. 


GEORGE MOORE: are the major set -pieces of the novel. 

A Drama In Muslin T J| ere d l ,1 1 nc 1 [ s - and a Castle hall, 

A Realistic Novel where the girls hang about the door- 

.... . u * vi . ways, “their eyes liquid with invita- 

With an Introduction by A. Norman ( j on " to catc h mcn ' s attention. For if 

Jeffares they are not asked to dance they will 

329pp. Gerrards Cross: Colin Smylhe. wilt in shaming ranks around the 


£9.5U (paperback, £3.25). wans, and it they do not extort a 

0 86140 055 0 proposal, they will go back to their 

— " — ~ country houses for another boring. 

This review will not be without bias. fW y® ar ; on| y to brou 8 hl on lo 
.4 Drama in Muslin is one of my mar ^ e | a 8® in .'J 16 n f x[ season, 
favourite novels. It was first pub- 0,der and ,ess hquid-cyed. 


they are not asked to dance they will 
wilt in shaming ranks around the 


wilt in shaming ranks around the 
wails, and if they do not extort a 


lished in 1886. when George Moore 
was in his early thirties; in 1915 lie 
revised and shurtened it, and it reap- 

K ;ared as Muslin. Subtitled A a 
calistic Novel", it is the story of 
five girls from Co Galway who leave 
school at ilie same lime, ami of Imw 
each fares on being launched into 
Dublin society. 

Their object is to gel married. 
Alice Barton, the heroine, who is 
clever, good, but not very pretty, 
looks at her country neighbours, the 
three fading Misses Brennan, and 
reflects that "There is a reason for 
the existence of a pack horse, but 
none for that of Rn unmarried 
woman." Yet the blatant social 
scheming appals her as much as the 
“white death" of spinsterhood: “Give 
me a mission to perform, and I will 
live! .... But oh! save me from this 
grey dream of idleness." 


Poor deformed Cecilia, disturbed 
and disgusted by Alice's attachment 
first to Harding and then to the 
worthy doctor to whom she finally 
mokes a happy marriage, sinks deep- 
er and deeper into what Moore de- 
picts as the hysteria of repressed 
sexuality, and 'rants at Alice for 
pages. In the end she announces that 
she will become a Roman Catholic 
and take the veil: (or she had been 
the only Protestant among them. 


the same as that »f A Doll's House. 

Moore also said, in Hail anti 
Farewell, that Alice Barton was “a 
preparatory study, a prevision of 
Esther Waters; both represent the 
personal conscience striving against 
the communal". Muslin has other 
literary relations too, outside his own 
work. Alice Barton reminds one of 
Dorothea in Middleman- h, nnd her 
pretty sistei Olive of Rosamund 
Vincy in the same book (Moore had 
read Middlemarch with delight in his 
grandfather's library at Moore Hall 
in his early teens, he says in Con- 


Moore makes all this very funny, (h c 0 nly Protestant among them. fn his early teens, lie says in Crwi- 
arui degrading, and dreadful. The ■ n . Th olher eu | s venations in Ebury Street). Alice 

thefrirls^s madT Barton is also like one of Jane Aus- 
" S R 22 " e 5 i£!r not the Asccndnncy: they were ten's sharp heroines - Elizabeth Bcn- 


:cns, He says in 
Ebunr Street) . 


the other girls". 

While the girls “dream unflin- 
chingly of their white dresses", 
Moore weaves in another, parallel 
story: the story of the grumbling 


values whs the focus for socially 
aspiring Catholics - “Castle Catho- 
lics" - since there was no other cen- 
tre to aspire to. The girls in this 
book were even educated in Eng- 


story: the story of the grumbling i un d: but Violet Scully's mother had 
unrest nnd Land League activities served in a grocer's snap in Galway 


that were dividing the country, town. The number of Catholic peers feminist fiction,' at the lime when it 
Clever Alice Barton, watching the W ns limited: dinner panics find to be was most needed, wus by men: Giss- 
sullcn peasantry, “had already begun made up by such as Mr Ryan and jug, Meredith, Shaw, and Moore, 
to see something wrong in each big Mr Lynch, who had brogues and Moore perhaps could empathize with 
house being surrounded by a bun- uncertain table manners and who women because he was himself 
dred small ones, all working to keep. were no t \ 0 be accepted as suitors womanish - he referred in his 1915 
it in sloth and luxury”. Now there unless all else failed. preface to Muslin lo liis own “slop- 

rumou . r L?! Al Mn. Iht middle-class C-tho- !«* and .*-¥ !'"" ds ” 7 


sullen peasantry, “had already 5ezuu 
to see something wrong in each Dig 


,, rt .. . were threats, murders, rumours of 

Her younger sister Olive has no murc j ers; “An entire race, a whole 
such scraples; blonde exquisite and cnsle saw themse |ves driven out of 
emnty, in that beautiful framework t ^ e j r so f t> warm couches of idleness, 
nothing was wanting but a mind . am j f orce£ j j nto the struggle for life." 
Their mother is equally silly - and ” 

plotting, and shrewd, flapping her The two themes - the marriage 
dainty white hands at lords and in- market and the land war - are united 
structing her daughters: "A woman in a cross-cut sequence in which Mrs 
is absolutely nothing without a hus- Barton, within the house, explains to 
an enamoured officer that he cannot 


Mii.wiri - a group or tonner scnuui- 
frieinls coping variously with (he 
adult world - wus rediscovered by 
Mary McCarthy for The Group. 

The fate of the "poor muslin mar- 
tyrs” is hi the heart of this novel. 
The most explicit and effective 
feminist fiction, at the rinse when it 
was most needed, wus by men: Giv- 
ing, Meredith, Shaw, and Moore. 
Moore perhaps could empathize with 
women because he was himself 


Al Mass, the middle-class Catho- 
lics sat apart from the peasantry. 


caste, saw themselves driven out of a j£|J *££, BL.F SSfc Whci^'V* sStian* about 

their soft warm couches of idieness, ' AI « 8 shw uT t he : by-plav women’s experiences she writes, m 

and forced into the struggle for life." ^ence, "I 6 . £ *h- -fajb ; mgr 

The two themes - the marriage m i ng Q f ihe uplifted hands", and herre If. she is the centre of her uni- 
market and the land war - are united averting their eyes and noses from ^erse. A man cam join her there 
in a cross-cut sequence in which Mrs the hawking, snambling crowd of o ul oe can see her front outside, in a 
Barton, within the house, explains to people in the body of the church, context that is real and rn *'” nBl 


strucring her daughters: "A woman 
is absolutely nothing without a hus- 
band; if she does not want to pass 
for a failure she must get a husband: 
and upon this all her ideas must be 
set." 

There are bound to be many fail- 
ures. Alice's best friend Is Cecilia 
Cullen, for whom there is not much 
hope, as she is hunchbacked. Cecilia 
is passionately fond of Alice, “and 
the intensity of this affection had 
given rise to conjecturing”. Then 
there is May Gould, short and 
plump, the sexy one of the group: in 
ner ‘ the rolling roundness of every 
part of the body definitely 

announced a want of fixed principle, 
and a somewhat gross and sensual 
temperament". And so it proves. 
May ends the season having landed 
not a husband but an unwanted 
baby. Students of costume may be 
interested to note that May wears 
"shammy-leather drawers” to keep 
her warm under her ball dress. (How 
far is Moore’s "realism" to be 
trusted? He has laburnum blooming 
in August, which it doesn’t, even in 
Ireland.) 

Lastly there is Violet Scullv, ele- 
gant and composed, whose ,r almost 
complete want of bosom gave her 
the appearance of a convalescent 
boy”. !ret it is she who snntches the 
match of the season, weedy Lord 
Kilcarney, from pretty Olive Barton. 

But that is for (he denouement. 
The meat of - the book coricfaM the ■ 
ludicrous but deadly serious rituals 
of the Dublin season, for which the 
girls and their mothers stay at the 
Shelboume Hotel. At the dress- 
maker’s (Moore describes stuffs and 
styles in litanies of purplish, Paterish 
prose) rivals deciding on ball gowns 
pass on the stairs with false smiles. 
At the Drawing-room at Dublin Cas- 
tle, where they are presented to the 
Viceroy, the girls are herded like 
lovely sweating beasts, described in 
terms of variegated roses all dressed 
in white muslin. The presentation is 
their holiest moment; approaching 
His Excellency, the girls experience 
"the nerve atrophy, the systolic emo- 
tion of communicants, who when the 


;uuic hi me uuuj mi. iiiuivu. . , , , -i 

ut an unacknowledged social arnbi- jjljjj as 11 not 


outside, her ineffectual husband is husbands and social standing. Moore .. ... . . , 

wrangling with angry tenants over Jmd no oniniun at nil of tins society: wrote in ner small, Hwaey duok wi 

rents. Later Mrs Barton reaches ihe “W e are in a land of eehucs and George Moore published in 1915; 

indecent point where, desperate to shadows. Smirking, pretending, " women know instinctively all 
secure Lord Kilcarney for Ulive, and grimacing, the poor shades go by IMoore] knows about love and more 
knowing that he is in financial also. It is intellect wc nre after. The 

trouble, she offers the little marquess ' NormHn jn his introduc . intellect he brings to bear upon love 

£20,000 if lie will marry her daugh- tit T “ilf 1 " th f ? ^ nJL to Kto is wa ? h out of " 1S u nov fi s 35 f“ r J? rul ’ 
ter But he prefers s.v Miss ScuRy S^ctav ' 

and Olive, undisputed belle of the - s aj] inadequate, even a misleading 

season, fai s to nail a man. But some slatcme nt. “But it is much more than One such nugget from A Drama In 

of the girls, like the peasants, are ha( l n ^ nove | Moore is Muslin is a passage relating to 

ready lo revolt against the system. portra yj n g hj s n{i tive country in the Alice's attachment to Mr Harding. 

. Alice makes friends in the Shel- period of the Land League/ Profes- “In no century", Moore writes, 

bourne drawing-room with an Eng- sor Jeffares is at pains to make clear “have men .been loved so ImphcLlly 
lish writer, Mr Harding, who encour- the political background and to re- by women as in the nineteenth. But 
ages her to use her mind and earn late it to the Moores’ own situation this is not merely owing to the 
her living by writing. Freethinklng as landlords In Co Sligo, at the ex- "natural wants of love and the 

Harding, like a Shavian hero, carries pense perhaps of the other side of necessity to get married: there are 

the author’s messages. He tells Alice the novel's equation - the outspoken psychological .reasons that tocl By 
that “a nation cannot be republican aud cheerfully blasphemous condemn- more than ever impel women to 
so long as it is Christian. Republi- a ti 0 n of middle-class social, sex- shrink rrom the intellectual 
canism is common sense. Christianity ua | religious attitudes, which JW of J hc,r . se * ?h«! 

is faith, and faith is the power of mU st have startled the readers of the Swra? 

believing whet ,« not true It we. Coutt ourf Socim tote* In which it g«t« "f ^ b fcS e mind 


knowing that he is in financial 
trouble, she offers the little marquess 
£20,000 if lie will marry her daugh- 


Norman Jeffares in his introduc- 


£20,OX) if lie will marry her daugh- |jon (hat A Drama {n MltsUn is 
ter. But he prefers sly Miss Scully, « ostens ibly about education", which 
and Olive, undisputed belle of the - s m j nat J e quBle, even a misleading 
season, fads to nail a man. But some 8[atement . “But it is much more than 
of the girls, like the peasants, are ^ l n ^ nove | Moore is 

ready lo revolt against the system, portraying his native country in the 
.Alice makes friends in the Shel- period of the Land League.' Profes- 
boume drawing-room with an Eng- sor Jeffares is at pains to make clear 
lish writer, Mr Harding, who encour- the political background and to re- 


intelligent male society. “For as the 
gates of the harem arc broken down, 


ucucYing wimi nui m». LOUn ana society nertetr m wui«. »• nf , h _ m i n a 

his firm belief, he told her, that both first appeared. Jeffares himself tollS 

Protestantism and Catholicism were points out, without drawing much y mnH „ n kL- 

HnnmeH. that “in fiftv - sav ■' hun- ciietAnanPP 'from it. that Moore said sensations and hleas of modern i » 


doomed, that “in fifty - say a hun- sustenance from it, that Moore said ™ in a man “the incarna- 

dred - years priests and parsons m the theme of A Drama in Muslm was , f io T of th? fteedom of which she is 
coramon wit h other fortune-tellers. which she is 

. ■ '*— perceptibly acquiring”. 

l ’. /This, says Moore, is the main cur- 

I-''''" 1 ‘ •••’ / rent; but. there: is also (as in Irish 

■ H i rme ITftVCIlcr politics) “an undercurrent of hatred 

and revolt”, Some women, in their 
, . . . , realization of “the abasement their 

Insects paper the windscreen, are shredded clear. sex have been in the pasti an d are 

The ages rise and set, a svelte pageant still being in the present, subjected 

of suns and moons,. the city centuries shed .io”, reject love - "in the 1 sense of 

like brisk suburbs or a village lane. sexual intercourse” - in passionate 

There are the swamps, the forests, the birds In flight dlsgusl/ like Cecilia in this novel, 

that brought the forests with them between their daws. .. , Thus Cecilia and Alice, in their 

That shimmer was the ice-pack, ^i^ing the eye SiSriSy^pres^tative’^of the last 

like rainy windows. This is the primql sea. qSaSS'r df the nineteenth century. In 

Before l return my tax-d!»c will have expired. ■ questions of class f f - 

No matter. A. on the last trjp I have foifod , ! f chotee tSl 

that dark-haired graceful animal, the Iflrst / obtains. Ante might think/ in the last 

woman in . these parts; Again we range the woods , qua ft er of the twentieth century as 

and snatch from time caresses to outlast of the nineteenth. ' 

a ir . 1 ,. i* Kflrtlr inn tar 


bell rings, approach the aiatr rails to 
receive Ooo within their mouths”. 

“In the great matrimonial stakes 
women have. to hunt in packs; At the 
death they may fight among them- 
selves, and the slyest wiU carry off 
the prey." These gatherings -? elabor- 
ately composed by Moore, with- great 


Insects paper the windscreen, are shredded clear. 

The ages rise and set, a svelte pageant 
of suns and moons,. the city centuries shed 
like brisk suburbs or a village lane. 

There are the swamps, the forests, the birds in flight 
that brought the forests with them between their daws. 
That shimmer was the ice-pack, troubling the eye 
like rainy wliidqws. This is the primal sea. 

Before I return my tax-disc will have expired. 

No matter. As on the last trip I h«va found , 
that dark-haired graceful animal, the first . • / 

woman itt. these parts; Again we range the woods 
and snatch from tfrne caresses to outlast 
a separations and If she is back too far . 
next time,, or somewhere else, I*ve kept her present. 

The Perfect Stranger, 

its pressed leaf browner now. but proof we were here. 


Frank Ormsby ; 


Marriage a Trade by Cicely 
Hamilton which was. first published 
fo. 1909 at the height of the suf- 
, fragette movement has recently been 
reissued with ah- introductin by Jane 
Lewis ' (150pp. '■■ London: ’ The 

-■ Women’s Pres?! £2.95. 0 7043 3870- 
=S X).. j .. 
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Harmon. Thfs historical and critical 
survey, the first of Its kind, offers the 
reader a comprehensive guide. 
Illustrated. 
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THF. JOYCEAN WAY; A TOPO- 
GRAPHIC GUIDE TO "DUBIJNERS” 
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Combining visual and textual analysis, 
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Pouring mountain waters into severed heads 

utL^a". i.i.k rr;,i, ii/.ii . .u. 1.1 ■■ 1 


Whm'i Irish History' 1 Walksthc child embodied ;is well as ( articulated h pccicdly/his own smiill widgeon year has passed/And (honour in h 


By Edna Longley 

RRKNDAN KFNNFLI.V (Editor): 

The Penguin Book of Irish Verse 
Second Edition 

470pp. Penguin Books. £2.50. 

0 J4 042 £21 I 


Aquarius* No 12. 
A general issue 
from Ireland 


.... ... . .... ■' num. . . historic deprivation and resurrection. cries - possibly a Doriraii nf thp 

Wlinl Ireland might have hem. if wise- Al ,h„ c.mo L'n» n »lK-v K ..i... n .l v puur .111 ui me 

B h, Aline same lime, Kcnnellys salute art is I. of he Kavaiiugh sue of 


I kmw not: far loo hricll^rnuiim'll [? his snlutariness point* South. The Heaney. In conlrast 

‘ ruled. Northern editor of the Irish section Michael and Christnpl 

For better reasons - diversity not ? f A( l MriM ' c , ltm £ C,,,,aire ^ or ’ s t,f strain once the kil 

=. legendary death, ntucabrely “take it in your two h 


I know not: far too hrictlv (.'ruiinvi-fl "V* am " 

ruled. Northern editor 


perversity - atleni 
poetry arc dounicc 


oinis South. The Heaney. In contrast “A Kite for 
the Irish section Michael and Christopher" shows signs 
Cnnaire Mur's tif strain once the kite is in the air: 
1 , nuicabrely “take it in your two hands, boys, and 


merlin * faihm^ (Inn °| ,scrvcs: “nowadays one of the tasks Fcel/thc strumming rooted long-tailed Outside its Iris! 
eneralizes- 11 “a ' h^ird our .P oe,s 15 pouring mountain pull of grief", Derek Mahon's conlnins Duncan 
unurdh/cs. a hard. walcrs into severed heacB". ^Aslronom? in North Carolina” also sk,t ' “ Mr Larkin " : 


whim )/Hc leaves the girl, and take 
lie rock/with him.” Xidan Murphy 
lias some arresting images, including 
one for Irish immobility: “statues oS 
an escalator”. 1 

Outside ils Irish Pale, Aquarius 
conlnins Duncan Forbes’s clever 


nelly rashly generalizes: "a hard, 
simple, virile, rhetorical clarity is its 
most memorahle characteristic. The 


vaters into severed heads". '‘Astronomy in North Carolina” also 

Anthologies, in being representa- , c r ^ aclei j- st ‘ c 

ive, are levellers. They do in a sense " n ° t * u le .. raasce ?^ 1 ?? a .brilliant 


actenstic qualities. So ii hiippcns that I write 

tending a brilliant As Mr Larkin wrote, und tinker with 

3 the bland pauop- The same wry nco-Gcorgian stuff 
its own night-sky.” 

ley and Mahon re- Larkin look-alikes are now less com- 
whereas Norlhern mon in English poetry, but their 
largely homed to- comparative rarity in Ireland sug- 


whfch undersells a tradition that uJwtraiT cases o'nIy on? poem Z ,lis1 ' p0e,s -bc, ™ ,o- -a,.., Ire ,«na SUg . 

embraces the complex and the sim- Doet whether due to nuhlUliers’ war ^ s British traditionalism nnd for- 8f sls differences of orientation. The 

p malism, Southern poets, like Denis “ iree I 10 ? 1 interesting poets who 


course, c-nly to end up a nervous i ur er of reluctant rhvnies” SUC J 1 rationing isolates good poems 

" " *- * - 3 ' nnd orn^s iJicm down ivilli ihe slink- 


interesting poets who 


course, only to eiui up a nervous turei 
wn*rlc on the reefs «if Tnfiiiv. The 
first two .sections (tin revised) more Ki 
than adequately cover the scene be- time 

^ ^i;; ! ^z.v“ re powS ssett t »»■ 

Frank O’Connor chief interpreter of start - But to several feeble poems already a Beckettian pose- mutation °f _ homes-and-gardens 

the Gaelic centuries, and prints the in the first edition, he adds some P oem, M Desmond Egan s cumminges- objects into psychic experience. Paul 

whole of liis superb version of Mcrri- From Cavan und Leitrim and from pretty soft rhetoric frum John F. Un,t l~ e ' s more effective. Durcan s poetry has not gained in 

man's Midnight Court. Thu „ Moyo Deane (“Five thousand million years „ ever ’ Frank 0rms ty. whose Un [ am the circulation it deserves, 

nineteenth-century hirthpangs of Ir- Fro,,, 0,1 t,lc thin-faccd parishes ago, this carth/lay heaving in a mass/ P°^ ms sometimes parody Ulster perhaps because he publishes with 

isli poetry in English can be moni- Am ■ . . wh . crc hi,,s of rocks and fire”) and John Ennis , ghtne “ and L concreteness, has small Irish presses, perhaps because 

tored through ample selections from A | l5l,cd n,,srs runnin g peaty rvaiJ holloed my parems/Blew in- lo ? sen . cda P both metrically and im- I 11 ? sensibility is as peculiarly, abor- 

orratic Mangnn and methodical Fcr- They conic to Loi.mIi Dltu doors ‘ ran out of Ihc book-worm a B'nntively. And ^ es Magee's com- ‘gmnlly {nsh as that of Mangan or 
gusnn, who between thorn made and SaJ ‘ hearth-blazing house”). As regards meat ; . in u a lv e review of re- Kavanagh. Birth of a Coachman" 

translation a stay against irreversible y ' ' ' living poets who made the anthology cei ?, 1 Ir ? h P oe . tr y. about “the sense of m the Penguin Book, exemplifies 

discontinuity. Kenndly might, - the poem turns into a poor relation * n 1970, the freezing of Kennedy's , ex,s,s within literary Ire- Durcan s spiritual intensity, mythic 

however, have found nreater snaca of The Great Hurwer fannarcntlv ex- original choices from their work land . re 8 ,s,ers an increasingly broad u . se P f P lac e names and renewing of 

miftrartinn the best kind of Gaelic rhetoric: 


■ kiuiuia , wwuiii^mi ^wvui nnv 

Devlin and Thomas Kinsella, have emerged in the 1970s, ‘Paul Muf- 
often espoused modernist experi- doon , Paul Durcan and Medbh 


urer at reluctant rhymes”, a Vi B - 

1 nnd drags IJicm dnivn with ihe slink- „„*„i /,.2 f ..i "-r**- ■ .. 

Kennedy’s boldest stroke second ers. Kennedy now rightly introduces £tl an ~ A ^ ^-cessfudy). For MsGuckian. all perceive the world 
ime^ ^r",md is^ to insert St ri^ Kava- Paul Muldoon. Paul Durcan and p« an «. Anthony Cronin's contribu- symbolic glasses. 

S’s recenHy Scovcred long Frank Oriusby. the promising Tho- almost Medb^ McGuckian has rapiSly be 

mem Lough Derg. After a powcrfiS mas McCarthy and Aidan Mathews. ballad-SSSuSS iri dl ^ lded . between “^ tj k " own f f or her disturbing trans- 

turi - P But to several feeble poems already ballad-quatrains and a Beckettian pose- mutation of homes-and-gardens 

in the first edition, he adds some P oem - Desmond Egan’s cumminges- objects into psychic experience. Paul 

• • - - — •••■ --«» t„. m i„i,„ n 9 ue Unique is more effective. Durcan s poetry has not gained in 


From Cavan and Leitrim and from 

Mayo 

From all die tliiu-fnccd parishes 
, where hills 

Are perished nnsrs running peaty 


e found greater space of The Great Hunger (apparently ex- — e*»- - — — 

ni "J" 1 ,"" Allingham's Lawrence eluded because available in Penguin's causes further distortion. Apart from creat,ve interaction. 

Bloomfield in Ireland, which Longer Contemporary Poems). Yet. the fact that gilt-edged Seamus Heaney’s pan-Irish influence has, 

approaches social and political ques- despite Kavanagh's’ frequent per- Heaney stock warrants fuller invest- of course, opened doors, though 

lions more specifically than do the formances "on a dead slack string", ment, "At a Potato Digging”, from Aidan Mathew’s individuality feels 

surrounding aislings. exhortations Kennelly's Note to the Second Eli- Dealf * °f a Naturalist, is not a proper the draught: "Once I witnessed him/ 

and laments. This is how Allingham tion hardly exaggerates his totemic' delegate of his achievement. Other Falter under a milk-crate, /Then 

satirizes the prejudices of "an significance in Lnsli poetry, ?nd in poets too remained transfixed in ear- straighten to blow/In his small 

Antrim Presbyterian':. “our struggle to be free from [bar- ly attitudes: John Montague has nev- horse’s nostrils.” Thomas McCarthy. 

Kancm .1 1 «*«■ Tt- O 1 . irj-IJ rr-1 i-m„ no 


however, have found greater space 
for William Allingham's Lawrence 
Bloomfield in Ireland, which 
approaches social and political ques- 


causes further distortion. Apart from 


mtrini Presbyterian”:. 
Ireland, forsooth, “a 


nation once 
again!" 


“our struggle to be fre 
barism and stupidity] 


from jba 
. . . ruti 


Hill. O - — 

j n poets too remained transfixed in ear- straighten to blow/In his small 
tar- ly attitudes: John Montague has nev- horse’s nostrils.” Thomas McCarthy, 
tile er written The Rough Field, Thomas not immune either, comes up with 

” ' “ ' — 1 *• ^ ■» hit IDnnAi.ini ,U n ,i 


If Ireland was a nation, tell me 
r. ... when’.' 

For since the civil modern world 
began 


gloom, bumptious self-conscious Kinsella done nothing after Down- gc 
modernism . . . philistinism . . . stream-, while the chance to include D 


"ivucrnism . . . philistinism . . . - ... 

pomposity, religiosity”. Kavanagh - Derek Mahon’s "A Disused Shed in the tallest one”) and in his transie- 
nt Irish eyes more truly Yeats’s “oppo- 9°- Wexford" - a convenient summa tion of the Gaelic “Three Forges of 
site" than either Hardy or Eiiol - « ever there was one - is lost. Making" (“Lastly, we were scorched 
— — , -¥*1 . in the critic’s slow coal"! Th»* 


stream; while the chance to include 


;ood lines in his (Penguin) elegy for 
)e Valera (‘Today/They lowered 
he tallest one”) and in his transia- 


BOOKS OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST..* 

Dr Dermot Keogh's Romero El Salvador's 
Martyr, the first fiill account in English of the 
tragedy of El Salvador, has won widespread 
acclaim. ' ... a fascinating book based on 
solid research .... ' Robert E While, former US 
embassador to El Salvador. 7 am indebted to 
Dr Dermot Keogh... ’ Lord Brockway. *... has 
given us access to something immensely 
valuable and important ... ' Bishop Eamonn 
Casey. '... powerful study ... "the tablet. 

16b pp Pbk Illustrated ir£3.30/£2 80 
!saN 0907271 030 
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i Thus Aauarim wirh nh™.,* in the critic ’ s - slow coa, ">- The P? wers - but also explores the peren 
1 advnlitjtgtfs of space *J? toScS' JSfW ^° ef - ln ^ ,,ari,iS ' . ,went -V- n ' n ! u 8 between the murky compost 
offers a more reliable samnle nf i« ar ’VV , an ! u i n Goinian, is more of Irish roots and imaginative libera- 
current developments Heaney’s ongmal, . His poems com- hpn. A nightmare vision at the end 

"Widgeon” Is one of his best^hort nf ?i^h- ? amb,val f cnt intoxication of the poem speaks with the veiled 
' poem!: a man finding the d«d bS .?L ded ^ ah i? 8 °- n ” elf *o poetry. In threat of H-Block: “Lie down with 

^•voice-box'' “blew 8 upon it/unex- Jl!JJ inries fl u g,r , ?. sacnfice . d 10 the us now and wrap/yourself in the 
upon umnex po em n se a- s hore idyll inspires: “A soiled grey blanket of Irish rain." 


the best kind of Gaelic rheioricr 

Praising the breasts of the hills round 
Port Laoise; 

Sailing full furrow through the 
Currugh of Kudare, 

Through the thousHnd sea-daisies of a 
thousand white sheep. . . . 

“Mushrooms" proves yet again Mul 
doon’s very considerable nrtistic 
maturity. _ The poem’s symbolism 
which mixes ordinary mushrooms 
with the “magic” variety, not only 
underlines Muldoon’s alchemical 
powers, but also explores the peren 
nml tug between the murky compost 
of Irish roots and imaginative libera 
tion. A nightmare vision at Ihe end 


An exile’s semantic scruple 




Claude Cockburn Found in Peadar Kirby's 
Lessons In Liberation : The Church In Latin 
America ' ... a vivid and detailed account . ' 
which THE IRISH times felt was '... timely and much 
needed ... ' ' ... an engaging, always 
challenging, and lively work ... ' imfumow. 

128pp Pbk Illustrated iq£3.30/£2.80 
psdn 0907271 04 9 


This essential reference work has 
already sold over 400,000 
conipB. 1062 pages 
Pfik (180x106mm) ir£ 3.86/£3.60 ; 
Hbk (250x190mm) Ir£7.6S/£6.95 . 


Lessons in 
Liberation i 


By John M ole 

ftEREK MAHON: " 

Courtyards in Delft 

U 9 E840[ 1, . hl 20 ° a " L ' ry Pr0SS - £I S °- 


S JmsLnrifh *5223 .Hns" 5 ,,t:W ,hc lhun,c of cxik ‘ has deepened, its 

ner’’ 0 dnm hvwn ’i l 1 ? Inn 1 n ‘ SC °P C 1,uCl,m ing nltugether larger. 

- went tnKti C v 0 ?t n^' 1 h - C hc sd| l Hikes a dandy-ish 

— -« poetry in delight in the fashioning of ingenious 

desired ^S I SSv n,enS1,y n , s S crshwinest ) uc rhymes m the heart of 
ti d ; Mah ° n . s own wor k his most serious pieces (“alnmorous”/ 

Howlh rt" Be , yond “cameras”, for example, in "Songs of 

Howlh Head . a sustained verse letter Pra.se” from this new collection) but 


“ i ts four-foot line and such fiashlit brilliance only serves to 

Born in the same year as Derek method *° L ? well ’ s heighten the tension which is the 
Mohon, and with a keen, subliminal ^(d c N^ S? urce of thysc Penis’ power, 

awareness of my contemporaries. I v f' S cl S - of M N J ar ' Jbmughom Courtyards in Delfi there, 
first came across his work in Harry described whaf ^ hi hJ SL" p ^ found , y ri C" 1 unease: the dark 

Chambers’s magazine Phoenix, dazz,es > sunlight "flares", objects 

■ Where several of his early poems t hefin^ couS^n^ni X ilSi ,n S e fi e . ,v ‘-: d in H **«« stillness" are 
appeared. ThCir appeal was immedi- MailLr’s ° n cld "lch-bright”. In "Derry Morn 

ate ’ and J?y fephngs can be summed a book which featured^ Lo^U mli hf* ,ng • thc collection's opening poem, "a 
^P,, by .Michael Longley’s notice of h is nubno readinB nf ; no ‘ ab y strangely pastoral silence rules/ The 

s. «JlFeotiSn, Night Cross- Sundav Moroi3 L H Wk h 8 Ear y SS n, - n 8 roofs murmuring schools". 
mg, Irl the Irish Times; “Even after a alluded io The® rinS™ n H ° S ? * t,tl S Th 5 r ^ * threat in ail images of peace, 
first reading . one is strilck by the Arnold's ooem !■ a rHIino ^ °I a ? d , a . chi,,in g peacefulness in the wake 
l lg T and softness of his rhythms, dir indS. .ff ^fe? e ? eS ' Sand of ^lencc: S fiard to believe this tran- 
by the bold but appropriate wit and What he ^emeri ' ^"cerns. qu.l placed Its desolation almost 
rhetoric by the marvellous. liveliness .Jwf V& c 5£E? d ,? ? r' eve ^ p,ng “ pea «^ Was. recently a boom-town 

^’exciting,- . 'Am did ' Auden and i i th , r P,V* h - Mdld/ VVirh expectation”. And how 
: meicohal «rnoia. Auden _and_ Lowell - wfa. a characteristic that boom-town min is 
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homeless nt home and away, whose and , H . lonc nor » much 

chosen epigraph for the Interim pa m- - ? serenely intense and capable 

phlet Ecaeskutej, .which becamenfrt wth the “unstnicturable" 


.peace/ Was recently a. boom-town 
wild/ VVirh expectation”. And how 
^racteristic that boom-town pun is 


In the title poem - after a painting by 
teter de HooCh - a domestic scene is 



niuii » MTU unc a peace to be A j -•«««“ (m nnn m.T ggu JO US wno w 

snatched from the gaps between V,. Apden , Ironic points of For Herman io come home from his 

turbulent events and held there with w ^ erpver * hc . Ju st/ .. Will waTuiil the pafrtt disintegrates 

■. And , rn " , = d 
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( p Memx Summer 1967) he pointed : . 

" fe Substiquenlly. Derail Mahol,’s b S M 


ofhuman SSSS C, ? I ® T P ind i 1 ? P nrtfl kesof the’disintearatiori'and the 

of human affatre - is redeemed but not surprise it occasions is crucial to the 


poum, J ust as - in "Girjs ori "the Bridge" 
- "the unplumbed, reflective .lake” is a 
deliberate echo of Arnold’s "To Mar- 
guerite” 'and occasions an. immediate 
sfense of distance and estrShgemeflf. 
Courtyards In Delfi is subtle, allusive 
and profound;: a very good book. 
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Yours sincerely, Augustine Birrell 


When I spent :i few days in John 
Dillon's Mayo home in 1922 I was 
greatly impressed by his library, parti- 
cularly the editions of the major En- 
glish poets. Dillon, as F. S. L. Lyons 
says, was a bibliomaniac hut one wlm 
read what he collected. The same could 
he said of Augustine Birrell and his 
library nf lU.OOU volumes; lie was also, 
of course, an essayist of some distinc- 
tion, and in my young days and middle 
years nearly every educated person 
seemed to know his Obiter Dicta. 
Being the Liberal Chief Secretary of 
Ireland from 19N7 to 1916. hc anil 
Dillon had much to say to each other 
apart from hooks, for Dillon shared 
with John Redmond the direction of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party hut 
doubtless enjoyed Bill ell's letters f«*l 
their literary tlavnur .is well as lur their 
political content. At any rale lie pre- 
served them and they are now in the 
manuscripts mum of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Apart from being about the same 
age, the two men had little in common 
in Ihe backgrounds to their careers. 
Birrell was a Liverpudlian, the son of a 
Baptist Minister from Kirkcaldy. He 
had been a barrister mid university 
professor of comparative law before 
going into Parliament where he repre- 
sented in succession West Fife and 
North Bristol. In the Commons he was 
an impressive speaker, his manner 
being so totally unaffected that lie was 
able to make the wittiest of observa- 
tions without the suspicion of a smile. 
Where so many of his predecessors had 
failed in handling Irish afFairs, he was a 
notable success - that is until 1916, 
when he became what I have described 
elsewhere as the first casualty of the 
Easter Rising. Until then he had 
cleverly contrived to appear to be not 
unduly interfering with what was com- 
prehensively and incorrectly styled the 
Sinn Fein movement, while taking care 
that it was to a degree effectively 
silenced. Following the discovery of a 
compact with the Germans on Guod 
Friday of that year he had authorized 
the arrest of the leaders. That would 


and had Redmond been u Dan 
O'Connell, tliev would have swum 
in lusty recruits by the thousand. But 
the cause was noi popular, but only 
interesting, and the Leader of ihc 
Nationalist Parly was not a great 
Dan but only a plucky fellow in an 


odd situation. It was a curious thine 
to watch - all the outward signs and 
tokens of a friendly crowd, hut the 


soul was not there, and how should it 
be? 

As soon as he conveniently could, he 
look himself away along the roads to 



have forestalled a rising, but he had 
also accepted that that action should be 
deferred until Easter Tuesday. The 
Rising occurred the day before, on 
Easter Monday. As the punters say, he 
had been "pipped at the post”. He felt 
obliged to resign the Chief Secret- 
aryship and his seat in the Cabinet, and 
later retired From politics altogether. 

That was not the only tragedy in his 
life. His wife, who was related through 
an earlier marriage to the poet Tenny- 
son’s family, developed an inoperable 
brain tumour which sent her into an 
.ima gin ary world, a “delicious dream- 
lancr, Birrell at first called it, “where 
to do anything seemed contra natur- 
am". But her death when it came was 
an immeasurable relief. He explained 
that, as he sat in his study to respond to 
Dillon’s message of sympathy, it was » 
“for the moment a positive pleasure to 
know that she was not lying blind nnd 
wandering and desolate upstairs, brea- 
king painfully”. A writer in The Times 
had done his best, and very kindly, but 
he had not really known her. Contrary 
to what he implied, she had been very 
keen on politics, though hating lobby 


Augustine Birrell 

one of the western haunts he so loved. 
The hills were glistening with snow, 
and the bogs a glorious red. 
“Altogether”, he confessed, “the West 
still tugs at my heart harder than the 
war." He never returned to Ireland 
after 1916. He might have done so in 
the 1920s or 1930s, but he was a 
dreadfully bad sailor -and ho reniepv*. 
bered only too painfully the tossing and 
lurniiiR h« hud had to endure on T, ihat 
little bit of water” that separated the 
two islands. 

There was tragedy in Dillon's politic- 
al life. too. He was another of the 
Easter Rising’s casualties, a fate he 
shared with Redmond and practically 


shared with Redmond and practically 
the whole of the Irish Party, though 
that only became a certainty at the 1918 
General Election. Like Birrell, Dillon 
then went info retirement and only 
briefly emerged to oppose the con- 
scription that with Birrell he had 
succeeded in deferring. He was 
grievously disappointed by the turn of 
events. From 1880 he had been an 
advanced nationalist, n Fenian suspect 
in fact, but one who preferred to 
achieve his aims if possible by constitu- 
tional means. He was not opposed to 
the use of arms in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, however, ana he was 
appalled when the Easter Rising occur- 
red. At that particular time, with 
representatives of the government, he 
was actually participating in confer- 
ences, some of which were held in his 
own house in Dublin. Their object was 
to ensure that no time would oe lost, 
when the war was over, in making the 
Home Rule of the statute book a 


By Leon O Broin 

and only cufisulleil him. the Cluel 
Secretary fur Ireland, as a kind «f 
afterthought: " Winston writes to me a 
little perturbed abmit the Ulster meet- 
ing. He seems m think ih.it he can 
breathe a spirit n Loire/ n iist»ui!‘lei\c\ v 
and hope ami security throughout 
North-East Ulster, if only hc is left 
alone tu do it. It all seems very 
premature to me. He is not in a 
position to sav anything and even if Iw 
were, it would only be so much mure 
fuel for the flames." “This escapade", 
as Birrell called it, ended in near- 
comedy, but “ taught Winston no- 
thing". Deprived uf the Ulster Hull, 

^uMneeqna.-u)Uch. ri;tJu(\\4Ja. nu> n_ - 

bers, was held In a marquee oh a 
football pilch, and Churchill had to 
make a rather undignified exit from the 
city. Birrell did not think much of their 
Home Rule allies in Ulster either. 
“They were the greediest . must persis- 
tent, and ungrateful beggsus that ovei 
drew bi emit. " And as for “the Curst mie 
March", it appeared ridiculous in him. 
He iliiniglii Carson’s head had turned. 

The Liberals had their own troubles. 
Lorehurn, the Lord Chancellor, res- 
igned in circii instances that Birrell 
considered "too outrageous". “There 
is a man”, lie wrote, "who for all these 
years has been nut only n pronounced 
and convinced Home Ruler but an 
obstinate and pigheaded one, making 
light of real and outstanding difficul- 
ties, and pouring intellectual and moral 
scorn on all timid, half-hearted Liber- 
als who felt doubts and qualms - and 
now after a lifetime of stress and 
travail, on the Eve of ihe Blow being 
struck, he turns tail, nnd would have us 
let the stone drop to the very bottom, 
and go back to the days of Isaac Butt 
and an Inquiry into a General Question 
of what is the best way of governing 
Ireland. It is maddening ... I don t 
think the rot will extend far in our 
-the- Ndtton fa oil ; the' 1 
downward path, and the Westminster 
Guzetie is not quite on the right lines. It 
will harden hearts all round, and your 
true [radical?] will soon be shouting for 
Civil War rather than have to submit to 
such a douche of cowardly nonsense. 
As you may perhaps have guessed I am 
, not altogether happy in my mind about 
, one or two high-placed friends of ours , 

I but 1 daresay my forebodings are 
i ill-founded. We are alright at the 
| Top. ...” 


beyond belie! by all this writing which 
is i lew tu them who tell me Hud it is 
opening ihctt eyes’! and making them 
think!!!! His Must gracious Majesty is 
not a had test or nis pcuplc and he 
shares to the full their quaint emotions. 
They demand rough treatment and 
when they have got it they will be 
satisfied hut not till then." 

It was somewhat in this can text, at 
thc end of November 1914, that Birrell 
drew Dillon's attention tu the Foreign 
Office's concern for what was happen- 
ing at the Holy Sec. 

“The F.O.”, he wrote, 
are hem un having some kind of u 
- persona! mission to thc Vatican, 
where thc Prussians nnd Austrians 
arc well represented, nnd arc putting 
their case with damaging effect. 
They think the former representa- 
tive of the Country nt The Hague , an 
elderly gentleman win* lias been 
reunite from politics nil bis life nnd is 
a Catholic, would be as good n man 
as they can find. I le heurs the 
suspicious n iime of 1 inward, bid lie 
is not of thc Norfolk breed . . . The 


for British representation at the Vati- 
can. ihc growth of Sinn Fvinism in the 
Roman College where Irish students 
far thc priesthood were prepared: 

The elderly diplomat we sent to the 
Vatican and wno makes up in senti- 
ment for any of Grey's deficiencies 
[Birrell reported Uiicr] was deeply 
distressed by the boycott pul upon 
him bv thc Irish College in Rome. 
Nobody came from it to the Great 
reception given by my friend Cardin- 
al Casque! (whom 1 got into the 
Athenaeum in order that there 
might be somebody else besides 
myself who did not believe that the 
Archbishop of Cuitierhury is iit 1 Inly 
Orders), ft was a grenr~Rumaii- 
reception, in the 16th century palace 
of Arm Caiisto anti mure than half the 
Cardinals were there, and all the 
“Black" laity, but not a single mem- 
ber of the Irish College came - and 
Father David Fleming (said to he an 
Irishman) whose ministrations in the 
Church of Sun Silvcstrn are attended 
by English-speaking Catholics ‘re- 
turned his invitation to Cardinal 
Gasqitct's Secretary". This treat- 
ment is put down, not tu the Rector, 



Monsignur Kiurdan, but In a wicked 
Sinn Feiner, Dr Hagan, the Vice 
Rector: Poor Howard shivers in his 


taiy eloquence or the humDug or 
debate. On Education and Home 
Rule, two fields in which her husband 
had been ministerially involved, hers 
was a constructive mind and she longed 
to see things done. She loved Ireland 
and the Irish, she said, and this, I 
believe, genuinely mirrored Birrell's 
sentiments. 

Their two children added another 
element of tragedy to Birrell's private 
life. One of them was from birth 
mentally handicapped, and Birrell for 
a time had to leave him in care in the 
West of Ireland. The other. Frankie 
Birrell of the Bloomsbury set, made 
things difficult for his father by avoid- 
ing military service at a time when his 
father carried some responsibility for 
recruitment in Ireland. It was not the 
pleasantest duty, we surmise. Writing 
to his Under Secretary in early 1916 
about a recruiting meeting In Galway 
at which he had spoken, Birrell said: 

It was a feally huge assemblage, and 

had the cause been really popular 1 , 


tty. With r majority of Irish people on 
their side as never before, they had 
imposed martial law and turned friends 
wholesale into enemies. 

Birrell's letters to Dillon are remark- 
able for their frankness. The two men 
had obviously become very good 
friends over the years - indeed Dillon 
in 1913 in Bristol had publicly declared 
that Birrell’s Administration was the 
most successful since the Union. 
Birrell, as far as we can see, never 
hesitated to express himself openly 
about issues ana personalities,' nor did 
he leave Dillon in any doubt as to what 
was going on in the Cabinet anent Irish 
affairs. Today when the resistance to 
Home Rule under Carson's leadership 
is being recalled and imitated in North- 
ern Ireland, It is especially interesting 
to read what Birrell was saying to 
Dillon in 1912. He was pritical of 
Churchill, then the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and a Liberal colleague, 
when in January of that year he 
plannee} to Hold a meeting in Belfast, 


The suffragettes had been a worry, 
and Birrell confessed that he did not 
know how he could remain in a Cabinet 
which had adopted e/i bloc female 
suffrage, married and single; and if he 
could not, how could his leader Henry 
Asquith? "Those abominable suf- 
fragettes” had followed Birrell to his 
place in Norfolk and pestered him with 
deputations. "They seem all holiday- 
making on this coast", he said, and 
determined to interfere with his holi- 
day. Anotherwoman, Her Excellency, 
the Vicereine, Lady Aberdeen, was 
also bothering him: she, with her 
diminutive consort, was to be replaced 
in Dublin, a thought that gave him 
considerable satisfaction, but they 
were moving heaven and earth to have 
the decision reversed. Rarly in the new 
year, haqianagfel, to get a holiday free 
from stress >- iji Switzerland, a country 
he loVed and In which he hoped to ena - 
his days. It was a small, mountainous, 
republican country, he told Dillon, but 
a stupid one. It had no "quick wits" or 
"beastly newspapers”, qnd it spoke 
four languages so badly that the visitor 
had a chance of understanding what 
was being said. 

Redmond's commitment of Ireland 
to support Britain in the war was a 
spontaneous act. Dillon was not con- 
sulted about it and in later; years he 

■t-J I, L LI J.j „ (..mini,. 


John Dillon 

point arises who is to be associated' 
with him - two secretaries. A very 
able Catholic in the F.O. called 
Gregory has the special confidence 
of the F'.O. and is Intimate with some 
of the Roman entourage. Who 
should be thc other? Boland, M.P. 
ivaj suggested (not by me). It is a 
F.O. business and I confess it would 
not hove occurred to me but as I have 
said they are bent upon it. I told 
Grey [the Foreign Secretary] I 
wished to write to you on the subject 


(in confidence) and he was very 
willing indeed inat I should do so. It 
is probably most desirable we should 
have some direct channel of com- 
munication with the Vatican but it 
will annoy the Ulster fanatics and I 
don't think our old Nonconformists 
(if there are any left) can raise 
voices, already hoarse with war 
, songs, against it. They would send a 
Mission to Hell if (hey thought they 
could capture the Devil. . 

Characteristically, Birrell availed - 
himself of an occasion like this to 
discuss Grey's personality and poteiV 
tlal. "He'ls, he said, “what he is for 
good or ill. But he is not a stagnait 
pool. His mind. works in a passionless 
manner, but it does work and grows, 
and the sttangc foreigners he nas to 
collogue with are all the more impress- 
ed because they have not seen the like 
before,;” 

There was another side to itafe need 


shoes at such wickedness in holy 
garb. . . . 

He suggested Inter still that if 
Dillon and Ihc Rector would exchange 
letters through the Foreign Office bag 
it might have a good effect. “Gregory 
of the F.O. vvho is over there is a good 
enough fellow nnd a Home Ruler but 
lacks understanding. 1 expect the Rec- 
tor talks a little wildly, after the 
Maynooth fashion , and I don’t suppose 
Cardinal Gasquet has any real grasp of 
the Irish situation. 1 don t know that it 
matters much, but it is worth an 
effort." And, quoting John Henry 
Newman, iae later added that the 
atmosphere of Rome breathes suspi- 
cion. 

Dillon wrote as Birrell recom- 
mended but we do not know what 
effect his intervention had. In the light 
of Dr Hagan’s form in the 1920s, it had 
probably little or none. Birrell’s prin- 
cipal concern was, of course, the 
Italian position in regard to the war. 
Thai country’s policy was always tor- 
tuous, he said, and the most honest of 
men would find it difficult to walk 
straight along her very crooked path. 

But Italy would come m on their side - 
that he believed; and, as we know, she 
did in fact enter the war against 
Austria-Hungary in May 1915, leaving 
over a declaration against Germany . 
until August 1916. For his part, Dillon 
placed little reliance on tho Italians; 
even, if they were ultimately to join thc 
Allies, he believed their armies would 
not be much use. The Pope was 
desperately anxious for peace , he stres- 
sed, and would naturally prefer Italy to 
keep out of the conflict altogether. 

With the war going badly and prom- 
ising to be long drawn out, George V 
tried to set a fashion of austerity. “Al 
Windsor Castle all was teetotalism. and 
melancholia", Birrell remarked; but 
' when he lunched with the Prune Minis- • 
ter they were still able 'to drink'clflret. 
Politically it was "all very dark” . A ne w 
government, a cogl|tlqn,-,WBs i ou tlie - - 
way and wds being : discuSsed by “a 
dishonest press”, but Birrell did not 


dishonest press”, but Birrell did not 
think a coalition would inspire confi- 
dence or feel any in itself. 1 1 would be 
too big for war and loo muddied tor 
peace. He did not know whai was going 
to happen to (he Irish administration- 
Apparently he was to be left. alone as 


uui . --------- 

letters, nor would one expect it. At this 
time, as Lyons Indicates in his biogra- 
phy of Dillon, the greater attraction for 
him was the international situation. 
This was a continuing interest, and 
Birrell satisfied it in hlslotters, particu- 
larly about developments in Italy and 1 
Eastern Europe. Both men were con- 
cerned whh thrb effects. of propaganda 
from Ireland. "I get rio end of letters , 
said Birrell. “ffom good comfortable 
illiterate Liberals whp are shocked 
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Chief Secretary. hut would "l lie Irish 
Unionist Fig, ihe greediest pig in 
Ireland, who slarved for ten years, 
willingly stand aside without even a 
font hi Ihe trough”. If unly Hulguria 
and Romania would come along things 
might huzza hit. He expected Winston 
to go to the Front and gel killed. He 
would most certainly have to leave the 
Admiralty. 

In the coalition government when it 
camclltc Liberals had twelve posts, the 
Unionists eight. Labour one, and 
Kitchener of Khartoum retained (he 
Secretaryship uf State for Wur. The 
Irish Party had been urgently invited to 
join, but Redmond - with Dillon fully 
sharing his point of view - resisted all 
pressure to do so. The sharing of power 
was seen to work, however, to the 
detriment of the Irish nationalists. 
Carson became Attorney General, 
despite their protestations, and “the 
worst uf the case", as Birrell explained, 
is that a coalition or Union of Forces 
cun only proceed on the basis that it 
is one dll through . . . I made out my 
case lor special ire.-june/n fi «r Ire hind 
on grounds of the highest reason, 
and made it perfectly plain that I 
vvoutd not consent for a moment ro 
share (he daily life of Irish Adminis- 
tration with the Unionist gang- 
faction-party, cull it what you win. 
On this there was n fight with (he 
result, ns I now anther from the 
P.M., that IJnmcsf Campbell alone 
has effected a lodgment [to he the 
Irish Lord Chancellor]. Even yet the 
P.M. dues not properly grasp the 
position of an Irish Loro Chancellor 
hut he has. E hone, succeeded in 
making it clear to tne other side ( now 
united to us in unholy matrimony) 
that there is to be no interference in 
the Irish Administration. So there it 
stands. I cannot tell you how I long to 
be out of it. 1 can't bear the idea of 
physical contact in No. 10 Downing 
Street with those fellows . . . 

Two months later he was telling 
Dillon that Ihe more he saw of the 
coalition the more he hRted it. “It is 
being condemned to live in Hell, with 
the aoor wide open through which at 
any moment you can make your 
escape. I sometimes find myself 
wishing that all the damned wire- 
pullers and intriguers who ;ire plotting 
tor Ihe P.M.’s fall might, at least 
momentarily; succeed and scuttle the 
ship.,. . .- Meanwhile “the War con- 
tinues a haunting honor", and he was 
afraid Warsaw would full. “We must 
carry the Dardanelles', he insisted, 
“but it is the most terrific enterprise the 
human race ever attempted. 

What might seem to have been 
relatively minor Irish distractions 
appeared all the time in the letters. 
Birred notes, for example, that "the 


ami the Viceregal Court remained 
essentially unchanged, however, and 
Birrell could always sec their funny 
side. From the picturesque village of 
Adare in the County Limerick to which 
he went, with the new Lord Lieutenant 
and his lady in mid-April Jyl5. he 
wrote: “Here l am basking in the long 
delayed sunshine, in the smiles uf a 
sham but genial royalty. The City of 
Limerick . . . gave tneir Excellencies a 
tremendous welcome, and all the [Sinn 
Fein] suspects hid their heads and held 
their tongues. The next day the County 
Council turned up like a great purty of 
undertakers in long black coals and tall 
huts (or as near thereunto as their 
wardrobes would permit) and pre- 
sented addresses - chiefly full of the 
glories of coursing , and drank port and 
departed in peace. . .Tomorrow there 
is to be a garden party on a grand scale 
- 500 guests at least are expected. . . .” 
Birrell, in the same letter, then 
touched on the speedy return of Irish 
workers from Scot land for fear of being 
conscripted, the situation in the Bal- 


Gaelic League split was inevitable, but 
Is very melancholy. Poor Dr. Hyde." 
In an Irish historical context, however. 


this was an extremely important de- 
velopment. The secret Irish Republi- 
can Brotherhood, in its drive towards 
revolution before Ihe Great War enr 
ded, had taken over for its own 
purpose a great non-political body 
concerned with the survival of the Irish 
language, leaving Douglas Hyde, the 
most influential figure among its 
founding fathers, with little option but 
ro resign. The ways of Dublin Castle 


kans, am) the pressure iron] ihe milit- 
ary for u stronger line with Ihe Sinn 
Feincrs, before turning to the old love 
of bonks he shared with Dillon. “There 
is a good Irish library here - I don't 
mean in Irish - but about Ireland - 
histories, biographies, novels, Catholic 
and Protestant - and well repre- 
sented." Straying a little, he added “It 
is a thousand pities Irish Society has 
broken up; you want all sorts to make u 
Nation; even T. W. [Russcl]| and 
[Ho race | Plunkett, [Joe] Devlin and 
AE (George Russell], " He ended the 
letter with a reference to a controversy 
in which Redmond had scored off Dr 
Edward Thomas O’Dwyer. “Thru old 
Snake, the Bishop of Limerick”, lie 
said, “and his devilish cunning per- 
formance, playing the Pope and Christ- 
ianity. Happily behind the Devil was 
his tail and he stood revealed.” 

After Adore. Birrell spent some very 
fine days touring Ireland’s regions of 
beauty, “including one superb Sunday 
off Slen Head ana the Blaskets", but a 
heavy heart pursued him all the way. 
Things were continuing to go badly in 
the war. and the slaughter in the 
horrible Gallipoli peninsula greatly 
depressed him. The Ghosts were going 
down to Hndes before their tiny in 

S ailing numbers, he said, but he 
eved/sbrh[ehbw that they were dn 
the eve -of greBt events, that the 
wavering balance would ultimately 
come tumbling down on (heir side. As 
1915 came to an end there was doubt as 
to whether Asquith could survive for 
Iona as prime minister, and a question 
mark hung also over the matter of 
conscription for Ireland. Her exclusion 
had been carried in the Cabinet, he 
said, with what he called “unanimity”, 
coupled with a few deep growls, but he 
look no pleasure in tne decision, for 
though conscription in Ireland was 
impossible, its omission might be 
fraught with grave political consequ- 
ences thereafter. He did not mind what 
these might be. . . 

The Birrell-Dillon correspondence 
flagged a bit at the beginning of 1916, 
but In March, when discipline of a 
Nationalist [or Redmondite] character 
was relaxed, Birrell was endeavouring 
to ensure that, for (he sake of the 
future, no stirring of (he smoking 


embers nf political strife would he done 
hy the Unionists, by men like Long and 
Bulfour. "Ofcinirse there is a risk”, he 
told Dillon. 

and the possibilities uf sporadic 
outrage. Ireland is once more a 
seething put, and wherever there is a 
troublesome [parish] priest or half 3 
dozen curates Ihe Sinn Feincrs fling 
un their caps and become unbear- 
able and locally dangerous. How far 
[the old Fenian prisoner] T. J. 
Clarke (who is out on licence but has 
never observed the conditions of his 
liberty) is a really dangerous fellow 1 
don't know, but he is the worst. 01 
course, we ought to have informa- 
tion from within about him and his 
movements, but we have none. 
Perhaps we ought to buy an infor- 
mer: ... I would like to come into 
collision on good ground and in good 
cause, with the Irish (Sinn Fein] 
Volunteers and break their heads. 
Bui it is very difficult outside Dublin 
ro secure such a rendez-vous, and 
inside Dublin, it might be too bloody 
and do harm ... I don’t say [the 
situation! is all unsatisfactory, but 
apart from bombs and isolated acts 
of villainy, engineered by two or 
three desperate men (who after all 
may exist in England or on the 
Clyde), I can’t shake off the convic- 
tion that, first, there is not much in it 
and, second, that it would be made 
much worse by strong action by the 
State. ... 

That summing-up occurs in the last 
of Birrcii's dated fetters in (he pre- 
served collection. It displays the mis- 
calculation on which a rising could in 
any event have taken place. There was 
“not much in it” - that is to say, in the 
fear to which Dillon was no doubt 
subject, that something serious could 
happen. He was relying on his instinct, 
because of real information he had 
none. Compared with earlier times of 
which Dillon probably knew more than 
Birrell, police intelligence was ex- 
traordinarily deficient. They had none 
of the information from within that 
Birrell sighed for, with (he result that 
the choosing of a “cause" and “a 
ground “ was left to the Sinn Feiners, 
again using that term imprecisely. 
Birrell was right in thinking that T. J. 
Clarke was a dangerous man, but he 
was not the only one. He was, howev- 
er. the first signatory to the proclama- 
tion of the Irish Republic with which 
the Rising began. He was no stranger 
to Dillon. He had a little newsagent’s 
shop not far from where Dillon lived in 
North Great George’s Street, Dublin, 
and one or other of Dillon's boys used 
to buy papers there for their father on 
the way home from Sunday Mass. 
However, it would be wrong to think 
that it was the lack of police intelli- 
gence that allowed the Rising to take 
place. As we said at the very beginning 
of this article, the arrest of the German 
arms ship provided the Government 
with ail the justification they needed to 
crack down on Clarke ana his associ- 
ates. To have done that on Easter. 
Sunday or early on Easter Monday 
would have prevented the blood- 
spilling about which Birrell was so 
sensitive. It might also have changed 
the course of history. 


Favourite sites 


By Norman Hammond 


JAMES DYER: 

The Penguin Guide to Prehistoric 
England and Wales 

384pp. Allen Lane. £9.5U. 
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In 1973 James Dyer produced South- 
ern England: An Archaeological 
Guide, in which accurate description 
of sites was married to useful synop- 
sis and citation of the published 
materia] on them. He nos now 
stretched himself north and west into 
less familiar territory, while at the 
same time restricting himself (more 
or less) in the period before the 
Roman conquest. The latter was 
sensible, since Roger Wilson’s Guide 
to Roman Remains in Britain already 
covers that period more than ade- 
quately, ana the buildings of the 
Saxon and medieval periods are 
dealt with in a variety of publica- 
tions. The geographical expansion 
has left marks of strain, however: 
some counties (such ns Suffolk nnd 
Cambridgeshire) occupy less than a 
page each, and West Midlands is 
down to one paragraph; Wales is 
fairly fully covered, except for 
Gwent, which has only six entries. 
The fullest and best descriptions, as 
might be expected, are of Mr Dyer's 
old stamping-ground in the south 
and south-west of England. 

The standard of reference is, at its 
best, both informative and up-to- 
date (Roger Mercer’s 1980 boot on 
Hambledon Hill is in, for instance), 
with a thorough combing of the 
national and county journals for ex- 
cavation reports; it' is a pity, howev- 


Ciivntion reports; it is u pity, however 
that Dyer has not mentioned that 
informative journal Current Archaeol- 
ogy, which is often several years ahead 
of the lapidary publicnlions with its 
brief articles by excavators. 

A random sampling of favourite 
sites yielded some surprises- the 
Ccrnc Abbas Ginnt, for which the 
enrliest certain evidence is mid- 
seventecth century, is said to be 
probably Roman und of the reign of 
Comniodus and perhaps even Iron 
Age, while the Long Man of Wilm- 
ington is also given as “a likely sur- 
vival from iron age limes", an opin- 
ion Dyer does not share with many 
archaeologists. 

The combination of sketch-maps 
(including trunk roads but omitting 
motorways) and precise National 
Grid references makes any site easy 
to locate with the aid of an OS map, 
but some of the descriptions are too 
laconic either to make the site seem 
worth visiting or to be of much use if 
one gets there. The short introduc- 
tion crams chronology (using cali- 
brated dates) into three pages which 
span 48,000 years, and admits of 
only three waves of immigration: in 
the early neolithic at about 4,000 bc, 
around 2.50U bc when beakers and 
metallurgy arrived, and in the first 
century bc when the Celtic Belgae 
settled south-east England. The re- 
maining ten pages examine siles topi- 
cally, as settlements, fortifications, 
burial places or ceremonial loci; a 
short and sensible beginning to a 
book of, on the whole, short and 
sensible descriptions. One of the 
nicest, and shortest, is of Boal 

House Cave nt Creswell Crags in 

Dervyshire: "excavated using explo- 
sives; it produced the bones of 

hyena, bison nnd horse”. 


Historical systems 


By . Roy Foster 

ROTH HUDLEy EDWARDS: 

Aii Allas pT Irish. History 
Second edition , • ‘ , 

286pp, L Me(hueh.£8.56. 


116 74830 t' 


aiwaysprovidetf by literary narrative. 
^8 1 is -demonstrated not only by 
a'fdr McCufehebn’s monumental In- 




roam ¥r,;V 7 Lrf scraper 24,- 
l^RrtStte’ m H IUon ^ Qf Ruth &ud- 

r; T® 5 : 'nnovatiyp. and compre- 


hensive, delivering some surprising 
and sophisticated emphases in a for- 
mal which was adapted for use at all 
levels of, education; -it rapidly became 
an indispensable textbook, pot least, 
because of the v novel angle from? 
which it approached the evidence: A 
new edition is nonetheless to be wel-. 
corned, adding as it does much that 
b H . s shifted jn emphasis over the last 
eight years notably; the. reversal in 
emigration trends and the shift to- 
wards a preponderantly youthful 
population. 

To W, H,. Bro mage’s excellent ori- 
ginal, maps have been added new 

SKS-Jy' NeiI Hyslop. The political: 
diagrams are also able, to - utilize 
three additional sets of election sta- 
tistics for the Republic (and ihe third 
edition tyril, otf (he current showing, 
°°«bt have atyeifi; to many 
more) . There is hew. Material on 
Ireland in the EEC and ori the fctatiis 

K.^? lt>yniem ;P m,erns of women,.! 
raoluding a significant table showing 
the ; proper (fen of female Dail mem- 
bers ..who hnve sat thqre as “relatives 1 

”K 

i % V • ' ■■■!• • . ■ 1 

' ■£’ ‘ . ” : : / • 


of a dead T.D. or patriot", Two new 
sections dn "The Anglo-Irish War" 
#nd "The Civil War" reflect develop- 
ments, in. historiography since the 
first fed ltiort: The section on North- 
ern Ireland, also expanded, is judi- 
ciously balanced and deliberately 
low-key; here above all figures speak 
louder than words. 

There are data, such as farm sizes, 
for which histograms could have 
been advantageously used in apposi- 
tion to maps; and the absence of 
colour in the illustrations i$: to be 
regretted, for without it such maps 
as those showing the distribution of 
the. Irish in America, Or Catholics in 
Ulster, are less immediately compre- 
hensible than they might have been. 
Perhaps this is matter for a really 
large-scale volume, illustrating the 
depth, of statistical analysis currently 
being assembled in the ancillary pub- 
lications of the New History ,pf Ire- 
land, afid : combining it with, an inci- 
sive and explicit historical , cohimeri- 
tary. No one is better qualified than 
Ruth Dudley Edward? to do 'Ft . ,| ; 


By Martin Henig 

N. H. H. SITWELLi 
Roman Roads of Europe 
240pp, plus 95 colour plates, seven- 
teen figures and nine maps. Cassell. 
£14.95. 

0 304 30075 6 

N. H. H. Sitwell’s book is arranged 
around a series of nine maps of the 
Roman Empire which he lias drawn 
and lettered with loving care. One of 
them shows the extent or the Empire in 
the second century, five are devoted to 
the European Western Provinces ( Bri- 
tain, Spain, Gaul, Germany and Italy), 
one to European Eastern Provinces 
(under the heading of “Macedonia") 
and three to the rest of the Roman 
World (Africa, Egypt and Asia). In 
one sense the reader should not com- 
plain for the title of the volume 
specifies Europe, but then why do 
these other (on the whole) much more 
important areas Appear at all? - 

Certainly any Roman would have 
been astonished to find Britain given 
pride Of place, outweighing not only 
the Danube provinces but Italy herself, 
hub of the entire road system. But 
roads receive very cursory treatment. 
The diagrams on pages 17, 26 and 68 do 
hot help the reader to appreciate much 
of the practical technique of building 
one, and the poor drawing of Roman 
surveyors at work hardly encourages 
understanding of the methods ot plan- 
ning employed. 

The text is, in fact, a series of brief 
accounts of how Rome acquired her 
Empire, a story of war ana conquest 
told many times before but seldom 
perhaps with so many comments of the 
type that follows: “Note also. Gentle 
Reader, that the Burgundians were 


Leeds, Newcastle, Bristol -were small 
or non-existent in Roman times" but 
the Romans had a better eye for a good 
site than this statement implies, wlint 
about Winchester or Leicester or Exe- 
ter? Only the Industrial Revolution 
changed the geographical factors in- 
volved. 

The plates arc of variable quality and 
some are wrongly cnptioncd. It is not 
true that the Great Bath nt Bath has 
been drained und interesting material 
found bencutli it; Barry Cunliffe's 
excavation wus the spring of Sul Miner- 
va. The road at Blackslone Edge, 
Yorkshire, may not be Roman. Tne 
temple captioned “the Maison Carrfe 
nt Ntmes" is in fact the temple of Livia 
at Vienne; the guardian lion at the 
entrance (sic) to the Roman road at 
Carthage is a marble table-leg. an item 
of garden furniture. And what Is a 
runestone with a Viking boat of the 
eighth century ad or a black figure vase 
with a Greek warship of the sixth 
century bc doing in this book? 

The bibliography is as inconsistent as 
the rest of the work; ranging from 
learned articles in German to out- 
dated, popular books in English. It 
shows wide reading but little attempt at 
critical selectivity, If, as the bibliogra- 
phy implies, any sort of serious read- 
CTsnip was envisaged, there should at 
least have been references in the text to 
ancient authorities on history and. 
geography. Given his undoubted cbjv;, 
tograpnic skills, it would be sad ti Ni g* 
Sitwell did not have another attempt at 
a survey of this kind. A book on |jj e 
topography of Ancient Eurppfl If badly 
needed. 


originally German - not, as I suspect 


“with. Julius Caesar she was wholly 
successful; with Mark Antony she 
backed the wrong horse, or at any rate 
the Josiug horse". Unfortunately these 
lapses in acceptable literary style are 
riot : balanced . by profound observa- 
tiohs.eveii when they' appear to have 
been intended. Itis true (page, 77.) that 
most Of Britain’s “largest towrfc today - 
Birmingham, -Manchester, Liverpool, 


Colin Speakman has assembled A 
Yorkshire Dales Anthology (223pp. 
Robert Hale. £8.95. .0 7®1 8925 7) 

ftom the works of writers .on the 
Pennine districts of Yorkshire. Tne 
extracts, both verse and prose, are 
grouped in sections entitled "The 
Railway Age’’, “The Local Commun- 
ity" and *The Landscape of Our 
Dreams”. Drayton, Camden and De- 
foe were .among the first to note the 
beauties of the area during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth' centuries, and 
were succeeded by Gray, the word- 
sworths,’ arid others who found in the 
dramatic landscapes of the Dales the 

S ialities of awfufness andaublimity In 
ature sought by the Romantics. 
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Guiding the German economy 


t __ 111 icxi: mini mis perspective tne .iriicics 

By HSFOlCl Janies on the inturwur years are most rcvc.il- 

— ■ • ing, as this was the period when some 

m-M analysts argued that a new und ueiurr- 

\\. J. MOMMSEN r Editor ). OU s we)fsir * pi> , ic> . c „ u|J sm0ll f h , ml 

The Emergence of the Welfare Slute in the imperfections of ihe economic 
Britain and Germany cycle. Public charity might produce 

1850-1950 public prosperity. At the same time 

443pp. Croom Helm. £12. y5. oihmargucdthaithecostofinsurancc 

0 71M9 1710 4 against unemployment and for pen- 

— sions was too high and was placing a 

DAVID ABRAHAM: drag on economic performance. So 

The Collapse or the Weimar Republic ,here was a hi « hl > P o)i,ical d * b “' e il 
Political Economy and Crisis was realized that the kind of welfare 

-IWipn. Prince, on Univcrsilv Prt». W** Pursue d would diem , the kind 
riu .lii rn'iiwritm-k ci 7iu of economic decelopment, and that 

f V5;f hntk ' this in turn would create the political 

" climate. The alternatives were to rc- 

KAR1. IIARDACH: model welfare in ardec to. encourage. 


policy into an nveull ccunmnic con- sunlativciifliilNiur. stood in the way of 
text: from this perspective the ,ir tides any drastic cut in wages, the Nazis 
on the in ter war years are most rcve.il- seemed to promise more ns. alilimigli 
ing, ns this was the period when some they called themselves the National 
analysis argued that a new and geuer- Socialist German Winkers' Parly, they 
ous welfare policy could smooth out were rather obviously something mure 
the imperfections of ihe economic than an economic pressure group, 
cycle. Public charity might produce Guehbels raised industrial hopes by 
public prosperity. At the snme time saying that “wage cuts for the sake ot 
others argued that the cost of insurance reparations and the current system are 
against unemployment and for pen- unacceptable, hut in a national system 
stons was too high and was placing a they would bc acceptable.’’ 
drag on economic performance. So Abraham comes close to Skidclsky 
there was a highly political debulc us it j n hj s criticisms of the SPD's economic 
was realized that the kind of welfare proposals, though he tackles the imih- 


Political Economy and Crisis was realized that the kind of welfare proposals, though he tackles ihe proh- 

tohnn Princeton 1 Jniversitv Press P? licy P urs u ed J W0l f ,d dicli,te ^ k j nd from a different angle. Neither ihe 
r ik iii fTvini*riuirk r 7 7(ii ' of economic development, and that concept of economic democracy (set 

‘ this in turn would create the political out in the years of stabilization), nor 

1 ; climate. The alternatives were to re- that of increased consumption as a 

KARt IIARDACH' model welfare in oidcc to. encourag e . r esult uf publi c works (set out in the 

* ' universal consumption or to eh force Depressior07fiad^~t!aTrris,’ahy efn'o- 

The Political Economy of Germany In universal austerity for some future and lional appeal. He might have added 

the Twentieth Century greater good. that ncitner proposal included the 


the Twentieth Century 

235pn. University of California Press. 

£13.50. 

(I 520 03809 ft 


that neither 


included the 


Weisbrod and Wolfssohn describe objective of directing the course of 
I lie attacks made on German welfare economic development. Investment 


0 520 O3809 ft policy us the depression began; while in planning might have been belter - but 

I.AVH, C IIM.MS „„d JKKkHKV » f?*inali.W C*av Rohcr. SkKlcl.ky 

miiNcnN- claims that noth the British lreasury ‘dus in tin. wumar Kciumiu. tor tar 

j HiNMiiN. an|! K j trct , „ l(; urocumi rying this through. i„ the Kills slate 

West Germany: Politics mid Society rca ]i tlcs of , he 1930s economy. The regulation did lead to a sort cl direction 

231pp. Croom Helm. £10.95 (paper- civi | scr v }II1 | S hud accented u waiered- of investment, but it was very crude. 

ii^.i5iwnni ) 'v down Keynesianism: Skidclsky implies Abraham starts from an avowedly 

u niiJ 1/U1 - Him they should have concentrated Marxist position and indeed Ins sharp 

' much more on encouraging dynamic division between the coal and steel 

There is, as every schoolboy knows in industries through public investment, industries on the one hand and manu- 
this historical age. an uneasy rela- Planning rather than welfare policy factoring industry (chemicals, textiles, 
lionship between the German past and was required; they were not the same ma chine tools, electrical goods and. in 
present; and this is as true of economic thing since planning would help the Abraham’s account, brown coni pro- 
as of political history. Since Germany strong rather than the weak, but it was Jucers) on the other is familiar from 
is held to have followed a peculiar and difficult for governments in the 1930s ( hc East German literature, though 
separate path to modernity, Germans (as it is indeed now) to pick out the jj iere j t j s drawn more subtly. His 


and foreign observers ask themselves winners in the economic race, 
how much the Bundesrepublik owes to David Abraham’s book examines 
past peculiarity; and whether there is t h e connections between social and 


argument ilmt one sector was more 

[ irogressive politically and cconomical- 
y depends on some rather quest ion- 


any relntion between the storminess of economic policy by analysing the rela- able manipulation of the figures: the 
the German past and the postwar t jons between’ the dominant social contrast between the fast expansion of 
“Wirtschaftswunder”, which has pro- groups in inter-war Germany in terms the dynamic fraction of German indus- 


duced, according to the SPD’s election Q f a contest between economic losers try in the 192Ms. as a result of the inflow 
slogan of 1976, a “Modeil Deutscli- and winners. The book is intended ns a ot American money, and the stagna- 
land”. contribution to a theoretical debate on lion of heavy industry is mode with 

One starting-point for examining the social foundations of democracy: production indexes using 1913 as their 
what is specifically German in all this is Weimar democracy could have wqife,, base-year. If tjiese are recalculated to a 
the story of the creation of the German ed, Abraham suggests. If export indus- ba* of1925 fwhSft the ftlhds started to 
welfare state. This is the story of the tries had been able to load a bloc of flow) the dramatic prosperity of brown 
“good Germany" of which no-uuc industry and capitalistic peasants cuul disappears altogether and only the 
needs to feel ashamed. In the immedi- appealing for support 


H.-G. Hockerts in Wolfgang Momm- creating an agricultural crisis, 
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The German statesman Friedrich Ebert, by George Grosz, c 1923; one of 
a magnificent collection of modern works reproduced in the catalogue to 
Harvard's Busch-Reisinger Museum (see also the picture and caption nn 
page 864 for details, and the picture on the cover of this issue!. 


“good Germany" of which no-uuc industry and capitalistic peasants coal disappears altogether and only the 
needs to feel ashamed. In the immedi- appealing for support to small shop- chemicul industry looks significantly 
ate uftermath of the defent of Hitler, keepers and white-collar workers. In- “better” than hard coal or steej. The 
Konrad Adenauer could say proudly stead, although they were “hegemo- rapid growth of these “newer” indus- 
"We must hold on to this social nic" between 1925 and 1930, they tries look place in other words before 
insurance. We are proud of it. And as failed to maintain the grip on power the period that Abraham is considering 
for the proposals that Beveridge has they h ad established during the - during the war and the years of 

-1. r r i . ■ rv i T I-. ciihrpmiAni Inflation Annin Inc nwn 


finishing and even in the electro- 
technical industries than in the mod- a 


sen’s interesting collection of essays. By 1930, according to Abraham, the 

emphasizes how the Bonn Republic henvy industrialists, with their much ernized 0 P 

looked self-consciously back to Bis- more old-fashioned views on Inbour Cultural and ideological explana- 
marck's social legislation; and J. relations, were back in the saddle, and tions need to be found for entre- 
Tampke shows how state paternalism obtained the support of the agricultural preneurial mentalities: within firms 
antedated even Bismarck. Social leg- East. The peasants were hostile, there were, and this is hardly surpris- 
islation was of great political import- however, to a tariff policy which put up ing, differences about the correct eco- 
ance because the state had an obvious the price of their animal feedstuffs; nomic policy to pursue; nnd export 
artificiality and used social welfare while the big industrialists could no industrialists as well as steel men 
policies to make itself look more longer hope for voting support and soaked up anti-labour ideologies, 
naturally legitimate. Bismnrc k ;s Reich gave up working through political Abraham is aware that (his makes it 


committed alternative to the two ex- 
isting textbooks on twentieth-century 
German economic history: the liberal 
one of GiiStaV Slolper (with additional 
chuptms liy Karl Hauser und Krnu 
Uurchiirdl), which conducts u pole- 
mic against slate planning, and the 
Marxist one of Hans Motlek (with 
Waller Becker and Alfred Schrdter). 
which describes the anarchy resulting 
from unplanned monopolization. Har- 
wich's version is somewhat nationalis- 
tic - bitterly critical of American 
lenders in the 1920s. and sympathetic 
to some of the results of Nazi economic 
planning. 

Most of the book is devoted to (lie 
years after 1945, and it ends with Ihe 
failure of centralized planning in the 
Democratic Republic and the begin- 


ning: of systematic (and fairly central- 
ized) planning in the Federal Republic. 
The last pages describe the 196? “Law 


Abraham is aware that this makes it JJJhJh ' Tmnnm' 


iturally legitimate. Bismarck’s Reich gave up working through political 4 L r . hlin , ie tha . , h .*, :» 

of 1871 appeared as insecure initially as parties. In May 1932, these men helped t f ormu late anv ueneral mod- 

the WeiKTr and- Bonn republics 'did Ihe estate owners to overthrow Brito- “eTuS i n deni- 

inter. ings presidential dictatorship and to . political events 

The British were suspicious of Ger- set up instead a regime under Papen as ] cac j s t0 occasionnl factual inaccuracies 
any: P. Hennock shows how, Reich Chancellor which had practically an[ j fiome unhelpfully opaque pi use: 


for Promoting Stability and Growth in 
the Economy , which represented one 
of (he most ambitious legislative 
embodiments of the principle of a 


f uided economy in the western world. 
I is unfortunate that this 1981 English 
edition could not have been up-dated 
to bring out the lesson of the 1970s, 
that stability end growth are not 
easily compatible: the West German 
economy shrank by 2.5 percent in 1975 
and grew by a spectacular 5.3 per cent 
in the election year of 1976! Some of 


the traditional problems of economic 
Hnd political life remain unsolved hy 
Karl Schiller's iy67Lnw: th?re are still 
conflicts over regional policy and be- 
tween demands tor numetaiy stability 
nnd attempts In regulate the labour 
market. It is interesting to speculate 
about the kind of political mechanism 
needed to deal with disputes such us 
these, but it is happily clear that no 
David Ahnilumi of ihe future will be 
able to write a hook on the failure of 
the Bonn government. 

David Childs and Jeffrey Johnson 
are not equipped with Abraham’s 
sophistication, though they arc, so they 
say in the Preface to West Germany: 
Politics and Society, “fascinated by the 
reemcrgcncc uf til is dynamic neigh- 
bour”, even if they express doubts 
about its stability. Their work is in- 
tended iis an up-to-date textbook und 
its strength lies in the quantity of 
information it provides. It also has 
some avoidable weaknesses. The re- 
sultsofthc I98U elections are banished 
to the obscurity of the Chronological 
Table and there is no account of the 
number of sents won by the various 
pnitics in the Bundestag. Secondly, at 
a time when we in Britain arc worried 
about our own elector: il system, it is 
sad that ti textbook on West Germany 
should describe the Federal Republic's 
proportional representation system in- 
correctly. ■ ; 


velopmehts produced eventually a sys- continuation of t 
tom not unlike the Gcrnmn one; after Papen period at 
the Second World War the Germans excluded organl 
introduced a fully universal insurance political process 


principle, while in this country the 

ham con 2 uct , s acerminpoiemicagainsi .. fraction5 «. , lhe Bavarians complained 
settle of benefits to correlAte them with those who follow Chnrles Mttier in Saxon advantages and vice ver- 

contributions, thus adopting the old S the Weimar Republic as a 

German pnncipieofwhich Adenauer coqjoratist state capable of reconciling. ^ £ig onesl those P with acds to 
had been so proud. At the end of the . competing interests; if this were so. * orders were aitacked bv those 
Monimsen collection social scientists Abraham retorts, how did Nazism 5.“ d S ucing f or the French Kets. 
offer general comments on the welfare establish itself? Brltoing certainly g cople w Tio had been trained: to corn- 
slate which indicate the scope of the admired Mussolini is corporatism, but p | a jn now did so in a deafening crescen- 
consensus in modern Europe: all paths he WQS unable to imitate it: he could 0S t u cre was more t0 complain 
seem to have led to the same destina- nP t construct any kind of mass follow- j n t he resultant dacophony it 

tion P Hora is slightly unhappy to find ing indeed was a lamentably bad matler whose voca \ apparatus 
himself there: modem social legisla- orator . Thekeyhes for Abraham in the nea rest to the ear-trumpet ol the 
tion has acted as a crisis generator way in which, though heavy industry d yina FleJd Marshal in the Reich 
instead of solving crises m the Bfsmarc- an d the exporters disagreed about D _i ace 

kian manner. IC Deutsch in a rather i ra de policy, they could be brought ' rcsiucn " ■: . 

silly little piece believes the welfare together in opposition to the inflated Karl Hardach’s book is more limited 
stnte will only work' if it is extended into, s hare of the national income which in its aims than Abraham’s and as a 
an international welfare community we nt on wages. Real hourly earnings result more successful in ; fumlung 
which devotes the sums now spent on rose un( j| 1931 and wages formed a them. The Political Economy, of Ccr- 
the arms race to anew kind of aid race, high proportion of the costs bill for many In the Twentieth Ceniunt was 
The most stimulating essays in the industry (higher for the older indus- published in German to H, P 1 ^' 
ccl eclir set the quettion of social tries). \VWll .the SPD. as the!; repre- vtdes an apparently |ess ideologically 


government opened tne way tor a ‘consciously’, in favour of the Nazis.’’ 
continuation of the experiments of the .. y, 

Papen period at the same time as it The trouble is that during the Dc- 
excluded organized labour from the pression all kinds of conflict broke out 
Political orocess. flnd lhe centro1 ‘nstitutions charged 

political process. with representing sectional interests 

In developing his argument, Abra- were helpless. Among Abraham's 
ham conducts acerlfun polemic against •■f rac ii ons ' , i Bavarians complained 


Information, please 


contributions, thus 


which devotes the sums now spent on 
the arms race to a new kind of aid race. 

The most stimulating essays in the 
collection set the question of social 


D, H ■ Lawrence: whereabouts of the 
manuscript uf “Goose Fair" given 
by Frieda Lawrence to CD. Med- 
ley in 1938, but not in his posses- 
sion when he died in 19o4: for 
collation with other texts for the 
CUP edition of 77ie Prussian 
Officer. :• . ■ 

John Worthen. 

4 Lon Caron, Cwmgwyn. Swanseo 
SA2 0TW. 

Wyndham Leyvis: for a new, illus- 
trated edition 1 of his travel book on 
Morocco, Filibusters in . Barbary 
( J 932). any i nfonna tion on pie sent 
whereabouts of drawings Lewis did 
/ '.during his Moroccan trip. 

. C. J. Fox.. 

2 Camac Road, Twickenham, Mid- 
diesep TW2 6NX. 

Walter Pater (1839-94): for an edi- 
tion .of ' recollections ( and tributes 


by those who knew him- well, 
which is entering ■ itt final pre- 

E ubllcation stnae, I would like to 
ear from anybody who knows of 
any items not cited in .the bib- 
liography of my Walter Pater: The 

CM Wm XS°lli. Siller. . 
Department of English, The Uni- 
versity Drive NW, Calgary, Alberta 
T2N 1N4. : ’ 

Terence Smith, co-editor off. 1 ' 
Writing (1947-52). pin# 
(under, his own name, andj-^.- 
sionallv as Terence MacGJ>: 
and Dublin character; borm^ - 
1911. I would appreciate her.-' • 
from anyone who has knowr,- 
and/or could give any in torn.,, 
on his fate since spring 1979. .. 

Martin Koonj:' 
Bosplaat 28, 1025 AT Anistcp 


